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PREFACE. 



The present is an attempt — ^the first that has heen 
made in our language — to compose, from the interminable 
mass of original authorities, a general history of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Peninsula. 

That such an attempt has not been made before now, 
will surprise no one fully aware of the difficulties attend- 
ing it. Even with the advanteiges of a long and intimate 
acquaintance with Spain, — an acquaintance not merely 
literary, but personal ; not confined to one city, but ex- 
tending over a great part of the country, — we could not 
foresee their precise extent. The number of authorities, 
many of great rarity ; the trouble and expense of pro- 
curing them ; the labor of forming a clear and connected 
narrative from materials generally confused, oflen ob- 
scure and contradictory ; above all, the more than Egyp- 
tian darkness which at every period involves the politi- 
cal, civil, and ecclesiastical institutions, no less them the 
social condition, of the Peninsula — subjects, however in- 
teresting and important, unaccountably neglected by the 
national historians — are obstacles formidable enough to 
intimidate the most resolute student. Could any thing 
short of actual experience have .shown them in their true 
magnitude, we should assuredly have recoiled from the 
present task. It is now executed — ^in what manner re- 
mains for the public to decide. 

In stating these difficulties, we do not wish either to 
claim merit for diligent research, or to disarm criticism. 
We have sometimes spoken strongly of others, and we 
cannot reasonably object to the same treatment in return. 
We can only expect that the critics who may honor this 
compendium with their notice, will exhibit the same im- 
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6 FBErACE. 

partiality, and use the same diligence towards forming a 
correct opinion, as, we hope, have guided us. 

In the arrangement adopted in regard to the coexisting 
kingdoms during the Mohammedan domination — ^their 
histories being here written cofuecuHvely instead of si- 
muUaneously — ^we have aimed at greater perspicuity than 
could be attained by the usual method. Hitherto, by re- 
lating the events of all in chronological order, and by 
being compelled to pass continually from one sovereignty 
\o another, historians have confounded events and per- 
sons, so that no attention in the reader, however undivided 
and painful, could follow the chain of each particular 
history. Let any one peruse a single book of Morales, 
Mariana, Ferreras, or Masdeu, and he will find that, un- 
less he form an abstract as he proceeds of the general 
history, classing the transactions of each kingdom under 
their proper head, his memory will retain no distinct im- 
pression ; nothing will remain in his mind but a mass of 
confusion, — a poor return for his toil. 

In this separate arrangement, the first place has been 
assigned to the Mohammedan sovereignty, — ^the most im- 
portant of the period under consideration. Next follows 
that of the Asturias, Leon and Castile, which may be re- 
garded as the trunk whence the other Christian states 
generally diverge as so many ramifications. The rest 
will be found to occupy places proportioned to their an- 
tiquity, their relative importance, or their connexion with 
one another. On the interesting subject of the Arabian 
and Moorish domination we should certainly have dwel 
at much greater length, were it not at this moment in 
preparation for the Cabinet Cyclopaedia, and by an au- 
thor (Dr. Southey) whose pen none but the presumptuous 
would venture to rival. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CONDITION AND LOCATION OF THE FENINSULAA NATIONS 
PSIOR TO THE ROMAN SWAY. 

When, and by whom, the Peninsula* was peopled, it would 
tie vain to inquire. Tlie earliest inhabitants whom history 
makes known to us were the Iberians ; a nation whose origin 
was probably derived from the Asiatic Tsountry of that name. 
The establidLment of Iberian colonies along tne coasts of the 
Mediterranean, from Asia Minor to Catalonia, seems to indi- 
cate the gradual progress westward of those enterprising ad- 
venturers. Beyond doubt, they were settled in the coun&y at 
a period lost in the depths of antiquity ; but that they were 
the first settlers may be reasonably doubted.- Its position, cli- 
mate, and fertility, would cause it to be inhabited before most 
others in Europe. 

At a time so remote also that we cannot ascend to it,f the 
Iberians were disturbed in their possessions by the Celts; a 
race whose origin is wrapped in impenetrable darkness, and 
whose migrations have been, and still are, the subject of much 
ingenious but fruitless disputation. Dissimilar, we are told, in 
language and manners, tiie numerous tribes into which the 
two people were split were long hostile to each other. They 
contended for the possession, or perhaps the supremacy, of the 
country, until, findmg by experience that their strife was fruit- 
less, they consented, perhaps, to amalgamate together,— cer- 
tainly to share the country between them ; and the united peo- 
ple were thenceforth called Celtiberians4 

* It must be here observed, that, in the present work, the word " Spain" 
will frequently be used, per ayneedoeken^ for the whole Peninsula. 

t Ocampo, following the authority of tradition, or from coqjecture, fixes 
It at abouC one thousand yearis before Christ. 

} " De estosCeltas y de los EspaSoles que se Ilamaban Iberoe, habiendose 
entre si emparentado, resulto el nombre de GeUiberia"— Mariana^ torn. i. p. 
95. Strabo and Ptolemy Allude to this singular covenant, unexamined in 
history, as to an undisputed fact. Martial (but the authority of a poet 
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Such is the natural account, given by the most ancient au- 
thorities, of the population of Spain prior to the historic timeBL 
It does not, however, satisfy Uie Spanish writers; who, re- 
spectable as is the antiquity assigned their nation, stoutly con- 
tend for one higher. Chiefly fi^ the scattered and scarcely 
intelligible hints to be gleaned from the old poets and geogra- 
l^ers, and in some de^ee from the rich stores of traditionary 
fiction in the middle ages, they have framed the strangest hy- 
po^esis. With one or two unimportant exceptions, which of 
them ever doubt^ that Tubal, the grandson of Noah, colo- 
nized ^e country 2163 years before Christ ;* that the patriarch 
himself visited the founder, whom he cordially assisted in the 
great work of building towns and making constitutions; that 
Osiris, Bacchus, Hercules, Atlas, Nebuchadnezzar, and a host 
of personages no less illustrious, made it the theatre of their 
exploits; or that the multitude of kings whose names and ac- 
tions are so minutely recorded, reigned in it so many ages an- 
tecedent to all historic records? 

The progress of fable is not difficult to be conceived, espe- 
cially when a fiivorite system is to be supported. Rumors, at 
first broached with beccnning diffidence, are ea^^erly seized by 
the credulous ; obscure allusions are ingenioufly cleared up ; 
the feeble and uncertain light of tradition is accepted as a 
guide : to the mass of materials thus accumulated every suc- 
ceeding age brings additions; until Fiction, invested with the 
venerable mantle of Time, usurps the pkce of indisputaiUe 
authoritv, and calls on the world to bow down befi>re her. 

Did the Celts enter the Peninsula bv the Pyrenees, or cross 
over fix>m Africa? While the French writers maintain the 
fi)rmer hypothesis, Masdeuf and other natives as obstinately 
assert the latter. But, as both parties are more swayed by na- 
tional prejudice than by a desire to find the truth, their elabo- 
rate investigations have added little to our previous stock of 
knowledfife. In the total absence, however, of 9JI positive tes- 
timony, Qie fiict cannot be ascertained by either. It would, in- 
deed, be more reasonable to suppose that the stream of Celtic 
migration flowed over Europe from the Bosphorus to the Brit- 

weigba little) also confirms the prevalenee of tbe opinion in his age and 
country, when he boasts of his descent from the Iberians and Celts :— 
" Ab Celtis genitos, et ex Iberis."— Lib. x. ep. 103. 

And in another epigram— 

" Ab Celtis genitos, Tagiqae civis ex Iberis." 

* Will it be believed that this hypothesis is founded on an indefinite pas- 
sage of Josephus ?— Karotxc^ei Se km ew^i^Xo; BtaStiXovs, olnvts—wv 
l6i7/)££icaAovvra(. Lib. i. cap.^. 

t Historia Critica dc EspaSa, y de la Cultura Espa&ola en todo Genero, 
in 21 vols. 4to. Madrid. 1783— 1804. 
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ish Isles^ or even along the northern shores of the Mediterra- 
nean : we do not hear that they ever formed a smele settle- 
ment on the southern. But who were the Celts 1 Were they 
really a distinct race; or was the term employed hy the 
Greeks merely as a generic one, to designate the mountain in- 
habitants of western Earope as tlie Scythians of the northern 1* 
The hitter supposition would be as jdausible as the former. 

The condition of the Iberians and Celts, prior to the irrup- 
tions of other nations, is described with mu<m complacency by 
most Spanish writers.! According to them, governments were 
instituted ; cities admirably policed ; the arts and i^iiloeophy 
taught to flourish, when even Greece, the parent of European 
civuization, was invdved in barbarism. Sudi dreams may 
amuse a patriotic &ncy; but the severe ha^d of TrathwouM 
trace a very diflerent picture : it would show us a country 
where, from the multitude of fierce and independent tribes, 
contests must have been frequent and inevitable ; and where, 
finm their savage habits, there could be no hope of security, 
teuch less of enjojrment Every country has its golden age ; 
and every one wisely removes it to an era beycmd the sphere 
of history, where the imagination may Inzoriate unchecked. 

The character, indeed, of these tribes is represented as &- 
vinrable to any thong but social tranquillity. Wherever there 
are mountains .there will be robbers, until the arts of life are 
known and practised, and lawless violence is repressed by the 
«tronff arm of authority. The mountaineers of the Peninsula, 
like UKwe of Scotland and Wales, finding that the districts 
which they inhabited were too barren for their support, de- 
scended info the fertile phtins, and carried away to their re- 
treats both the cattle and the produce of die soil. Such ag- 
gressions could not be committed without contention between 
ihe plunderers and the {Sundered. Hence necessity taught 
both the use of arms, in whidi halnt rendered them eamert 
Hence too, as aU history shows us, the inhabitants or the 
mountains and of the plains adjoining have ever been distin- 

* Tlwy are, says Hfirodotus, the moet western people in Earope. What 
country eould they inhabit—Ireland, Gaul, or Iberia ? The fhtber of histo- 
ry knew BO little of the matter, that he places them at the mouth of the 
later or Danube. Appian says that the Celts are Gauls, and he is probably 
right. Bat whence came they into Gaul 7 As to the system of Maadcu, no- 
body but a Spaniard will adopt it : it has been framed only to escape the 
dBanraoe of deriving the Spanish natimi from so odious a country as France. 
What aothor is it who says that a Spaniard begins to button his doublet at 
the top beedn$0 a Frenchman begins at the bottom 1 That author knew the 
Spaniarda well. 

t See Garibay, Mariana, Ferieras, kc. who dwell with delicht on the 
animated pictnre of aacient Spain as dri^wn by St. Augustine, De Civitate 
Dei. 

Vol. L C 
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guighed by a warlike and ferocious dispositicm. Bat, in the 
mixed candition of mai], there are few evils unproductive of 
partial good. The courase which in a rude state of society 
stimulated to lawless strife, and fostered martial habits, would, 
in one more advanced, when the blessings of fireedom were 
known and prized, resist the progress of foreign aggression. 
Accordingly, we find that the mountains have ever Eeen the 
strong holds of independence. Those qf Wales, Scotland, 
Switzerland, Calabria, the Asturias, and Greece, are renowned 
as the cradles of national liberty. 

The arms of these people were simple, but ^Hrmidable. 
Two lances, about three feet in length ; a short sword ; a pole, 
hooked at the end to seize the reins of horses ; and a sling, 
were the most usual weapons of the combatants on foot The 
horsemen were distinguished by sabres, sometimes by hatchets 
or ponderous mallets, but generally by lances about six feet 
long. Both were defended by bucklers ; and, in addition, the 
latter cased their thighs in something on which the sword 
made no impression. When advancing to battle, each horse- 
man had usually a foot soldier mounted en crou^, who alighted 
the moment the contest began, and closed with the enemy. 
The address of the former was remarkable : he could manage 
two horses at the same time, and could vault, with surprising 
ease and dexterity, from one to the other, even when proceed 
ing at the most rapid rate. 

Bull-fights appear to have been their fiivorite amusement 
fix)m the earliest time& That this custom was not introduced 
by the Romans, is evident from its representation on ancient 
medals, and on. a monument discovered at Clunia about half a 
century ago, — both unquestionably anterior to the dominaticm 
of that people. 

Their food was very firugal : a few dried acorns or chestnuts, 
with mead or cider, sati&ed the moderate wants of several 
tribes; and though the inhabitants of the maritime districts 
were supplied with wine, and the richer portion throughout 
the country were no strangers to animal food, they observed, 
even in that barbarous era, a sobriety which contrasted i^hongly 
with the intemperance of more northern nations.* Even at 
great entertainmehts they had no tables; benches placed 
against the wall were the only accommodation provided for 
the guests. On these occasions music was introduced, and 
sometimes dancing : but firom this latter exercise, and indeed 
from the feasts altogether, the women were excluded. 



* The same moderatioa has, in all ages, honorably distinguished their de- 
scendants. 
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Their dtes» vms no leas simple. A garmenf of lineta or 
leather, girt round the waist, with a cap for the head, consti- 
tuted the soldier's covering : a woollen tunic of a black color, 
and descending to tiie feet, sometimes furnished with a hood 
like some of our modem cloaks for women,''' was the habit of 
peace. The females, indeed, were no strangers to fiuitastic 
oniaments. 

When any individual was afflicted with a serious disease, he 
was seated on the public thoroughfare, that the passer-by might 
have pity on him, and bring with him such remedies as had 
been proved efficacious in similar cases. 

Justice was administered with severity. Capital delinquents 
were stoned to death, or hurled from the top of a precipice. 
Parricides were conducted beyond the bounds of the kingdom, 
and tiiere slain ; their very bones being considered too polluted 
to repose in their native soiL 

The funerals of the great were very magnificent The 
corpse was arrayed in co3;ly attire, exposed, during some days, 
to the public gaze ; and while religiously burning on the pUe, 
the deeds and lineage of the deceased were prodaimed to the 
assembled multitude: military exercises were' performed over 
the tomb. Not unfrequently the most intimate of his friends 
or companions in arms swallowed poison, disdaining to survive 
one from whom they had never been separated during life. 
Assuredly no attachments are so strong as those formed on the 
field of danger and of death. The Scandinavian annals pre- 
sent us with numerous examples of similar devotedness. 

Agriculture was abandoned to the women, as an employ- 
ment beneath the dignity of a warrior. The &ir sex guided 
the oxen, held the plow, ground the com, besides attending to 
their domestic concerns. On them, indeed, the whole dradg- 
ery of life rested then, as it does now, in that country.f When 
surprised by the pains of labor, they retired into a comer, no 
matter where ; wrapt the infant stitmger in a warm covering; 
and returned to their occupation, as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened. This would appear incredible, notwithstanding 
the experience of savage life, even in these days, were it not 
attested by authority too strong to be shaken.| 

* The sagum eaetUlatum, the use of which probably passed from Spain 
into Gaul and Italy.— Depping. This costume seems to exist in its greatest 
purity in Brabant. 

t The Turk must yield to the Spaniard in laziness. The curse seems en- 
tailed on both nations to banish all enterprise, and to keep them in a state 
just a degree above negative existence. While Uie women are rivalling 
the very oxen they drive in labor, where are the men ?— At the siesta, or 
perhaps coolly smoking a pipe within sight of their helpmates. 

t Arabshah, in his life of Timur, tells us that among the wandering Tar* 
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Tfaflft it reason to believe tfatt tlie CeHibenaii aetkos were 
not uBaoqpninted with ccmuneree, even before the invftaon of 
the PbasoicianB. But their trade was confined to the coasts, 
and consisted in the exchange of superflnities for the produc- 
tions of the Mediterranean mea, especially for wine. Ceitaia 
it is that they knew not the value of the predous metals imtil 
the avaricious Syrians compelled them to labor in the mines. 
From this period the riches of Spain were almost proverbial. 
Coins and medals of azftcient dates — some representing the re- 
ligious rites or ordinary pursuits of the peo|de, others covered 
with Phoenician characters, — are frequently dug up, and made 
to throw light on this darkest period in theu: hi£x>ry. But iron 
was the mineral for which the country was roost r^iowned* 
When turned into ^steel, the excellence of the swords and 
spears, and the perfection of the workmanship^ made foreigners 
anxious to obtain them.* 

The introduction of idc^atry into Spain and Portugal was 
owing, it is said, to the Phoenicians: tradition a&ms £at, be* 
fore uteir arrival, traces of the patriarchal, if not the Mosaic, 
dii^)ensation were not wholly destroyed. Bat tiie Celts had 
previously settled in the country, and doubtSeas introduced a 
religious system distinct from that of the Syrians, and in many 
reGqpects similar to that (^ the Gauls and Bnton& If the know** 
ledge ajld worship of one God ever existed there antecedently 
to the preaching of Christianity, it was proibaU^ confined to 
the Iberians, or to the inhabitants located in Spam before that 
enterprising people forsoc^ their native aviuntains and forests. 

The deities worehipped by the l^rian eoloniea, and by themr 
made known to the native tribes, were doubdess many in num- 
ber ; yet few remain either in ancient writers or on contempo- 
rary medals., Hercules, represented sometimes as a pitot, 
sometimes as gras{wng a bow, was an emblem of the sun. 
The moon was represented under the figure of a head with two 
horns, evidently intended for that of « bull or a cow. The 
former was called Baal, the latter Astarte or Astaroth. Prob- 
ably they are the same as the Isis and Osiris of the Egyptians, 
"I III II . . ■ 

tars nothing is more common than for a woman when overtaken by tabor, 
on a journey, to descend firom her beast; retire a short distance from the 
path ; give birth to her o£&pring ; suspend it by a sort of shawl from her 
neck ; remount, and proceed onwards ; and all this without the least assiM- 
ance from any living creature. The Syrian doctor*s statement has been 
abundantly confirmed by subsequent travellers. 

* During the war with Annibal, the Romans introduced into their armies . 
the short ^[lanidi sword, of which the blade was better tempered than those 
of any other country. The reputation of this weapon subsists to this day 
in the Toledio blade, which is both keener, and far less inclinkl to snap, than 
our brittle manufactures of Birmingham and Sheffield. 
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who always used the figure of a cow to represent the moon.* 
Hence the origin of several monuments distributed throu^iont 
the Peninsula. Stone bulls are firequently dug up at Beja, in 
Portugal : the bridge of Salamanca had fonnerly a huse one, 
much older than the bridge itself,! and originally an idd. One 
has also been lately discovered at Olesa m Catalonia ; which 
is the more remarkable from the animal's head being accom- 
panied by a human one, with four eyes and two horns, or 
wings.| 

The names of other deities are^ to be £)und inscribed on 
ancient remains; but their attributes and rites are wholly 
unknov^ or very imperfectly understood. Of these, Endo- 
veUicus, or Enoboliats, or Endobelion, has the most inscrip- 
tions : but, as they are posterior to the invasion by Rome, the 
name may have been introduced by the people of that republic ; 
or it may have been so latinized by them as to set at defiance 
every attempt of the etymologist to deduce it{ Another dei^, 
SalambOfW was worshipped by the women of Seville : this is 
tlie name under which the Babylonifuos adored Venua The 
rites celebrated in her honor in the latter city, perfectly re- 
sembled those used in the worship of the Greek Adonis. Asbirte,* 
Salambo, Isis, and Venus, are probably one and the same ; and 
the fiivorite of the Cyprian goddess, under different names, 
may also be traced through the dark cloud which lowers over 
the still darker superstitions of Egypt, Syria, and Chaldea. A 
third divinity, Ipsistos, may have been introduced by the Greek 
colonists; who, as we shall hereafter observe, were located in 
Spain at a very remote period.ir In the territory of Almeida 

.* Tbat the full moon was the chief feast among the ancient Spaniards, 
is evident from the liict tbat jSgaiidia or jSsteartiCt is the name for Sunday 
with the Basques. 

t " Dize una historia que los Romanos hizieron la puente que ey en ella 
es. Al principie de la qual pusieron un toro de piedra de estraiia grandeza 
que ahora alii parece."— Xiiro de Ch-andeztu y cAsas Memorables de Emt^nat 
fol. xcvi. (Seville, 1549). The idol has long been removed or destroyed. 

X Depping (following Masdeu) thinks, and not without reason, that the 
human hes^ is intended to represent the PhcBnician Saturn, the husband 
of Astarte. The eyes and wings, emblematic of omnipresence and wisdom, 
are the attributes assigned to Uiat deity by Sanconiathon in the fragment 
preserved by Eusebius. 

§ The ancient Romans, like the modern French, had a peculiar aptitude 
at distorting proper names. Such names should in all cases be transferred 
without addition or change into other idioms: had this been done, we 
should have found the gods and heroes of antiquity much fewer in number, 
and th^ir attributes and characters would have been better understood. 
Perhaps, as several writers conjecture, the Endovellicus of Spain, the Bel- 
tueadrus of Britain, the Belenus of Gaul, the AbeUio of Noricum, the Bel 
of Chaldea, and the Baal of the Phcenicians, are one and the same deity. 

n See Hesychii Lexicon, '^akauBia h kibpoiin) vapa BoBiXoviovit torn. ii. 
col. 1143. 

IT Selden, De Diia Syriis, Syntagma 2. Martin, Religion des Gaulots, liv. 
ii. chap. 21, dec. 

C2 
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a cornelian ring^ was discovered, bearing an inscription suffi" 
ciently indicative of the god's power^ — ** Bring not <m tfavBelT 
or me the wrath of the god Ipsistos : it is a great name.' * 

Other deities might be named, but they are too obscure to 
deserve the reader's notice. It must also be added, that the 
parts of the Peninsula inhabited by the Celtic tribes abounded 
with the mysterious stones which attest the rites and the ikn- 
positions of the druid&f 

The preceding observations apply to the collective mass of 
the Spanish nations. We proceed to examine the principal 
ones more in detail. A ](nowled^e of their location is indis- 
penftible towards the understanduig of their ancient history. 
Some other particulars concerning their halnts and countries, 
when found to difier from the general description, are also 
added. 

As before observed, the Peninsula, finom the earliest known 
period, was split into a multitude of tribes, originally derived 
from two great races of nations. The Celts reigned in the 
north and west; the Iberians in the south and east^ A mix- 
ture of the two, the Celtiberians, from whom the whole popu- 
lation was named, possessed a great portioi) of the intenor. 
Under these three general heads we shall class all the tnhea 
of the countary which made any fig^ure in ancient history. 
Those of which the names only remain, and there are many 
of them, are omitted, since they would only fenn a barren and 
useless nomenclature. 

It must, however, be premised, that though the classification 
adopted is sufficiendy accurate for the present purpose, it is not 
proposed as strictly so. The expeditions of the Phoenicians, 
the Greeks, and the Cartha^ians, and still more the migra- 
tion of native tribes, doubtless gave rise to various modifica- 
tions of society on the coasts, to the amalgamation o^ some 

states, and the formation of others. 

■ ■ ■ '■ - ■ ■ 

* Toy 3sov aoi Tv/ztfav fin ftt eunmicii' fAeyaro wofta, Ipsistos, the kigkest, 
was applied to Jove ; and in the above case the term must have been ap- 
plied to the chief deity, perhaps to the Unkhown God, of whose existence, 
if not supremacy, an undefined impression may have lingered in the Pe- 
ninsula during even the darkest period of idolatry. 

t The other deities, generally considered as local, are Rauveana, Bandua, 
Barlccus, Navi, Eiduorius, Sutunius, Viacus, the Lugoves, Togotis (or 
Toxotis), Netoz (or Netuce), of whom the names only are preserved, and 
that too on inscriptions which require some ingenuity to decipher. All 
these, according to the zealous Masdeu (Hist. torn. viii. illus. xii.), are of 
foreign origin ; pot one ever known by Spain prior to the arrival of the 
Phoenicians. It would be as difficult to prove this statement as to disprove 
it. Where probability cannot be h&d, speculation is vain. 

t This fact appears to be decisive t)f the Celts having entered Spain by 
the Pyrenees, and dislodged the Iberians from the north and west. 
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THE CELTS * 

The Celts consisted of five powerful tribes:*- 

1. The AfirruBiAMS (A«a/re«)» who inhabited a tenitoryniore 
extensive tiian the modern principality of the name ; for it 
comprehended also a considerable portion of Le(m and Old 
Castile. By the Romans it was generally coofinuided with the 
country of the Callaici or Galliciana 

The ultramontane Asturians, like their descendants at this 
day, dwelt in the gorges formed by the numerous nunificatioiis 
of the mountains which traverse their country* These branches, 
called by the Spaniards sierras, soml^times cerros^ are so near 
to one another> that misuiy of the ravines between Ihem are 
scarcely broad enough to serve as beds to the tcHrents which 
descend from the ^now-clad mountains. Tbe scene is often 
singularly rcxnantic. Hills gradually ascending, many of them 
adorned with gloomy forests ; cottages embosomed among tiiem, 
and sending upwards their curling clouds of smoke; the noise 
of the torrents dashing among the rocks ; the murmur of the 
trees when agitated % the wind ; the working of the rustic 
mills, — ^for, shut out as these solitudes. are firom the rest of 
Spain,t the inhabitants are compelled to supply their own 
wants ; the lowing of the cattle ; the gambols (^the young goats ; 
and the cheerful songs of the laborers, who are industrious, 
innocent, and therefore happy,-*-fonn a pleasing picture to the 
contemplative no less than to the benevolent mind. In many 
of the valleys, and on the declivities of the less abrupt moun- 
tains^ vegetation is flourishing; fruit-trees even are common, 
and com is abundant The sharp winds, which in other alpine 
districts b^t the hopes d the husbandman, are here arr^ed 
by the everlasting ramparts of nature. A pure and invigoratii^ 
atmosphere gives health and longevity to the frame. 

The natural position of this country,, while it averted fi:om 
the inhabitants the curse of subjugation by Phcenicians, Car- 
thaginians; Romans, Goths, or Moors, preserved them from the 
contagion of the social vices, and cherished within them an un- 
governable spirit of independence. In valor they were sur- 
passed by no people of the Peninsula. Their ordinary clothing 
was the skin of a chamois. Their vigorous constitutions and 
industrious habits required some stronger support than fruits 
alone. Game, with which this region has always abounded, 
furnished them with a never-filing diet, and enabled them to 

* For much of what follows in the next fewjpages we are indebted to 
Maadeu, and his judicious abbreviator, Deppine. The preceding observations 
are chiefly derived from Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pomponius Mela. 

t From some parts of the Aaturlas, corn, cl^iestnuts, and flax are shipped to 
other (lorta along tbe coast, but in no great quantities. 
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undergo the severest labora At home, they cultivated the 
groum; when occupied in wax, this duty necessarily devolved 
on the women. The Romans succeeded in penetrating into 
such districts as abounded in gold ; but the country was but 
partially known to them, much less subdued. 
Nine other tribes were subject to the Asturians.* 
2. The Camtabrbb, who mhabited a territory comprising 
Biscay Proper, Guipuscoa, and Alva^ It abounded in the pre- 
cious metak, and above all in iron. The whole country, in 
fiict, was one continuous series of mines. It was the arsenal 
of Spain, and even of foreign nations: it was the forge of Vul- 
can.t Its richness in these valuable minerals made it an object 
of cupidity to the Romans ; but the hands which could manu- 
facture weapons could also use them ; and the independence of 
this hardy race was preserved. This consciousness of their 
strength gave them an air of calm dignity, and a decision in 
their purposes, which we should vainly seek in any other na- 
tbn of the Peninsula. Passionately fond of their mountains, 
barren as those mountains are, and no less attached to war, — 
insensible to hunger, heat, and cold, — ^they were the terror of 
Rome.^ They could not, indeed, live without some enemy to 
fi^ht with : if taken prisoners, they generally committed sui- 
cide, not only from abhorrence of slavery, but from disgust of 
a life, which want of success made them consider dishonored. 
Sometimes they were put to death by the victors, — a fiite which 
they met with songs of joy. 

Their habits were rude. To cleanse the mouth daily with 
urine, and drink the blood of horses, must appear revolting to 
modem refinement Their loud wailings at ftmerals, and 

* " Regio ubique montuoea et aspera, et Hispaniae pene dissimilia, Baccho 
nrorauB ittimica, Marti vero et Vulcano adeo arnica, at non iinmerito quis 
iIliuB dei officinam vocet, ex qu& iden& manu naiura martio baic populo 
arma largiatus."— JV*<mtiM. Medina tells lu (Orandezas de Eapafia^ fol. 
cxxvi.) that the three hundred forges at work in his time produced, on an 
average, three hundred thousand quintals of iron. He adds, characteristi- 
cally enough, that Cacus was the first to discover and work the Spanish 
mines: — "Leese que el primero homo que descubrio en Espaiia los minoa 
de hierro fue Caco, el que primero labro armas.** 

t Florez, EspaSa Sagrada, passim; and Lemos, Historia Geral de Portu- 
gal, torn. i. 

I "Cantaber ante omnes, hiemisque estusque famisque 
Invictus, palmamque ex omni ferre labore. 
Mirus amor populo, cum pigra incanuit etas, 
Imbelles jamdudum annos prevertere saxo. 
Nee vitam sine Marte pati." SilL Ital. 

The same horrid custom has prevailed in other countries. 
In modern times, this people preserve their martial reputation, and are 
not less fkmed for tlieir open-hearted and cheerful disposition. " La gente 
destas provincias son de mas apacables corazones que las otras gentes de 
EspaHa, muy liberates y amigables. Son natiiralmente gente alegre y 
placentera, muy ligeros y buenos para batallar."— Graiu20za« de Elspana, 
fol. cxxvi. 
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tiumy other of their custamfl^ stmigly reeeinble liicm ef tbe 
InaL In both countriesrTAs is the case, indeed, in aJl moun- 
tainous districtsr— the national character has been angokrly 
preserved, and ancient usages perpetoalied. 

In these solitudes many ancient remains are to be fixiod : 
the tumuli And druidical monumentB seem to prove both tbe 
Asiatic origin of the people, and their identity or sabseqaent 
amal^famation with tiie Celts. Their dress, indeed, at this 
day, IS strikingl;^ similar to that of the Tartar& ** On Sun- 
days," says a writer of the sixteenth century* (and the case is 
not difi^rent now,) ** when they i»x)c^ed to church, or when 
they appear in procesaioQ at any other solemnity, one would 
take them, at a distance^ fi>r a troop of Turks or F&mas," 
The turbans of tbe Women and the lances carried Ij the men, 
even when approachmg tbe house of ixod,! may well wnmnt 
the remark. 

Of the seven towns mentioned by Ptolemy, two onl^ renain 
— Guevara and Tolono (anciently (xebata and Tulonio;) and 
of the various tribes, the Barduli were the most numerous and 
poweriul. Seven others were subiect to tiie C^tabres.! 

3. The Vasoones, who inhabited the country which extend^ 
ed over all the present kingdom of Navarre, and a great part 
of Aragon: it was bounded by Cantabm, tiie Pyrenees, the 
territory of the Derates, and the EbrO. 

The warlike spirit of the^ Basques was well known to the 
Carthaginians and Bomana. Annibal ^uolled many of tibem 
into his troops previously to his invasion of Italy; and many 
also served to V^Pj^ & time the declining fi»rtunes of the re- 
public m Africa. The barrenness of their native soil, and their 
addiction to a military life, rendered them willing to fight un* 
der the banners c^ any general who chose to employ them. 
Their costume and habits bore great resemblance to those c^ 
their neighbors, the Cantafarians. 

What makes this people the most distinguished of any in 
the Peninsula is their famous language, which, under the 
name of Basque, has long exerciiKd the ingenuity of the 
learned. Whether it be Sie ancient language of Spain, or 
whether it be identical with the Celtic, are prc^lems of which 
we need not expect the solution. It seems, however, probable, 
from the number of Basque Words throughout the topography 

* Andr. de Poza in his dissertation on La Antigaa Lengua, ion. de la« 
EapaHas (as quoted by Masdeu.) 

t These lances are left in the church porch until the eondusion of the 
service, and make the place more like a guard-house than a religious edi- 
fice. 

I Florez, EspaSa, Sagrada, passim ; and Lemoa, Historia Oeral de Portu- 
gal, torn. i. 
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of the Peninsala, that those writers may be right who contend 
fer its universality in Spain at some remote period of anti- 

Suity. With respect to the second point, so litue is known of 
lie ancient Celtic, and it is so doubtful whether that reputed 
race ever possessed a common language, that all disputation 
on the subject must be idle. Between the dialects which re- 
main of it and the Basque there is unquestionably an affinity ; 
but so there is between the Basque and the Gothic, and even 
between that language and the Latin and Greek; and, for 
any thing we know, a still greater may have existed between 
it and the Phc&nician. Laving aside the accident of inflec- 
tion in the terminaticms of words, a greater affinity will be 
found among languages than we are apt to suspect But, 
whether Celtic or Iberian, the construction of the Basque is 
Asiatic, and it is undoubtedly one of the most ancient idioms 
in the world.* 

4. The Gallaigi, or Gallicians, who anciently occupied the 
whole of modern Gallicia, and a portion of the kingdom of 
Leon : they possessed the sea-coast between the Asturias and 
Lusitania, and were separated by high mountains from the 
rest of the Peninsula. 

Like all the tribes of Spain, especially the northern, these 
people were distinguished for their pugnacious disposition. 
As if nature had not sufficiently defended the country, nume^ 
Tous fortresses were spread over it, — ^probably intended to 
guard against the incursions of the pirates, whose depreda- 
tions were frequent and terrible. From the most ancient 
times, as at present, their maritime superiority over all other 
nations of Spain is beyond dispute. The abundance of fish on 
their coasts, and the fertility of their soil, attracted the Phoe- 
nician and Carthaginian merchants to their ports, and render- 
ed their condition uncommonly flourishing. Besides, they had 
numerous mines of the precious metals, and of tin. Gold, we 
are told, was so common that the laborers in the fields fre- 
quently dug up ingots several ounces in weight This is ex- 
aggerated; but there can be no doubt that the mines were 
highly productive. 

* On this sQbJect the curioas reader may eon suit Larramendi, De ]a An- 
tig^edad y Universalidad del Vascnense, and the Diceionario Trilingue, 
Castellano, Vascuense y Latin, fol. 1746; Apologia de la Lengaa Baecon- 

Sada; &c. by Astartoa, 4to. Madrid, 1803; Alfobeta de la Lengua Primitiva 
e EepaSa, y Explicacion de bus mas Antiguos monumentos de inwripcio- 
nes y Medallas, by Aspiros, 4to. Madrid, 1806; Masdeu, BspaSa, Antiqua, 
tQin. i. liv. 11. When he hears the Basque affirmed to be the only mother 
of European languages, and the most ancient on earth (la unica de la £u« 
ropa, y la mas antigua del orbeO as oral prior tQ the deluge, he may smile 
at the facility with which the feeblest bases may be made to support the 
most elaborate superstructions. Such creations vanish at the touch of criti< 
cism. 
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The natives worshipped chiefly the sun and moon', but that 
they had many other gods in common with the neighborii^ 
tribes^ is incontestable firom the inscriptions still extant Fi^ 
teen neighboring tribes owned their supremacy. 

6. The LusTTANiANi^ who inhabited the western portion of 
the Peninsula, which was more extensive than the present 
kingdom of Portugal It, comprised, in addition, the two £»- 
tremaduras, and a portion of Castile and Leon.'" 

The tribes scattered over this extensive district were many, 
but all apparently derived from one common stock, the Ce]t& 
The most formidaUe of these were the Catones, the Turde- 
tani, the Turduli, who were probably a tribe of the latter, and 
the Lusitani, from whom the country derived its name. Re- 
specting the Turdetani, Strabo has some precious information. 
He says that they were the most learned tribe of all Spain ; 
that tney had reduced their language to grammatical rules; 
that ibr six thousand years they had possessed metrical poems, 
and even laws.f Discarding fable, we find nothing in their 
habits or manners to distinguidi them fh)m the other branches 
of that great race, except perhaps a superior number of druidi- 
cal remains. They are represented as exceedingly wild and 
fierce; so much so that, if no foreign enemy appeared, they 
were sure to fight among themselves: but with equal proprie- 
ty might the same be saM of all the other tribes in the Penin- 
sula. 

THE IBERIANS. 

The numerous tribes of this nation occupied, as before ob- 
served, the southern and eastern provinces of the Peninsula. 
Theu: territory was so extensive, Aat from them the whole of 
Spain was sometimes called Iberia. 

Their most southern province was Bsetica; but, from the 
perpetual influx of strangers to these shores, the formation of 
new settlements, and stm more from the junction of the na- 
tives with the colonists, it is difiicult to determine what por- 
tion of the province vras inhabited by the genuine Iberians. 
The Turdetani seem to have inhabited a portion of Lusitania 
as well as of Beetica. The B^tures or jBeturiani occupied 
the northrwestem division; tiie Bastuli the southern, now 
comprised in the modem Granada ; and the Turduli fix)m the 

* Tbe eastern boandary of Lusitania extended nearly to Toledo. 

t Strabo, lib. iiL Tbe Spaniards eagerty seize tlie testimony of tbis wri- 
ter to prove tbeir ancient civilization ; but they are sadly puzzled bow to 
reconcile these 6000 years with the Mosaic chronology. M asdeu reduces 
the year to three months, making only ISOO years from the settlement of 
the FhoBQiciftns to the time of Strabo. 
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StraitB oTGHmiltar to Coidofa. PKkMj tbe two hst-oamed 
poo^ were PhoBzndans sod CartlmgmiaiiB; with, however, a 
coDJBoierMe admixture of native bloxL Btetica, indeed, Ins 
been termed a Cairthaginian province. 

Pioeeedingf from the Straits of Gibraltar nkms the eosst of 
Betica, and passing the Bastnii we come to Uie Bastiiam. 
Thenr ootmtiy comprised most of Murcia, and Was intersected 
by the Tadder, now the Segura. It contained fifteen towns, 
exclusive of the porta 

The Contestant extended from Carthagena to the river Xa- 
car, formerly Soero, and westward to the mountain range of 
Idubeda : their territory, consequently, embraced a portion of 
Murcia and Valencia. It had several ports, of which the most 
fiimous was Carthagena, built by the CarthaginiansL 

To the north of mis tribe were the Edetdni, 'flieir mari- 
time coast was but small, extending only from the Sucro to 
the Uduba ; bat to the north and west their territory stretched 
much more considerably. It comprised a portion of VaJencia 
and AragtXL Its ports were numerous, the princqial of which 
were the Salduba, now ^aragossa on the £bn>; Valencia ; and 
Si^UBtum, now Murviedro. 

The Ilercabones lay on the coast from the Uduba beyond 
the Iberus or Ebro, comprising a considerable portion of Valen- 
cia. From the Greeks, who at an early period entered into 
oommunicatioa with them, they learned the advantages of 
commerce. Hibera, towards the mouth of that great river, 
now probably Amposta ; Tenebrius, nearer to the sea, protected 
by the promontory of that name ; Dertosa, now Tortosa, 
higher up the £bro ; and Biscargis, which may now be Morella, 
were flourishing porta. 

The Cbsetant were also a maritime tribe, on the sea-coast 
c£ Catalonia, as &r as the river Uobregat: their capital was 
Tariflgo, now Tarragona. 

The LaHetani hy nearer to the Pyrenees, and extended to 
the Ter: their capital was the renowned city of Barcino, now 
Barcelona, built by the Carthaginians. 

Between this people and the Pyrenees hy the Jndifiretea. 
On this coast the Greeks founded two flourishing cobnies, 
Emporium, now Ampurius; and Rbodia, now Rosas. 

To the west of these and of the Laletani were the Ikrgetes^ 
whose capital was Derda, nowLerida, and who were the most- 
valiant or the tribes inhabiting Catalonia and Aragon. The 
Aiuettmi and the Ltdetaai ei^Sssr formed a portion (x the same 
tribe, or were dependent on them. 

Of the Iberian people, in general, we have less information 
than might be expected from their continued intercourse with 
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tj^tUBt nstiona The]^ are represented as tenacious of fteedom ; 
but those who inhabited the coasts were probaUy still more so 
of gain. The women were employed m the cnltivatiofi of 
fiax ; and the most industrious among them, we are told^ were 
rewarded with annual pizea The men are said to have been 
remarkably slender and active, and to have held corpulency m 
much abhorrence. Their chief deities were the sun and moon. 

THE CELTIKERIANS. 

The region inhabited by this mixed race was unequal It 
seems at diflbrent periods to have possessed very diirorent di- 
mensiona In the most ancient times, on the junction of the 
Iberians and Celts, it must have comprised the greater part, 
if not the whole, of Spain. But when Celtiberia was restricted 
to the country inhabited by a central people, as at the time of 
the Roman invasion, it comprised the Two Castiles ; subse- 
quently, when the various tribes combined under Viratus to 
shake off the Roman domination, it was still further circum- 
scribed. But even in this period it was very powerfid. It was 
lx>unded on the east by Aragon and Valencia, on the south by 
the Bastitani, and on the north by the tribes bordering on 
Gantabria. The western boundary is not so clear: profiibly 
the Carpetani^ whom Strabo places in that direction, and even 
the Orretanif whom he settles to the south-west, were but 
tribes, however powerful, of the great Celtiberian nation.* If 
80, their country must have stretched to the very frontiers of 
Lusitania, or at least to those of Estremadura, which indeed 
formed a part of Lusitania. " The country,*' says Strabo, " was 
divided into four ffreat tribes, of whom the Arevaci were the 
most powerful, fi was not so fertile as Murcia or Valencia, 
but it abounded in cattle and game.** 

As Uie Celtiberians were an amalgamation of the Iberians 
and Celts, their character and habi^ may be naturally expected 
to partake of both. This was, indeed, the case, but not in an 

* Of this opinion, which is so consonant with probability, are most histo- 
rians. The words of Mariana, speakin^^ of these and some other tribes, are 
explicit:— "Todos pueblos comprehendidos en el distrito de los Celtiberios, 
y emparentados con ellos.**— Ht«eoria ie Espana^ torn. i. p. 35. The Oleades 
were in the centre, and were evidently Celtiberians. 

In locating a few of the nnmeroas tribes of the Peninsula, we have been 
obliged to dissent in some points ttom the authority of D'Anville, and even 
ftom that of M asdeu. We have never done so, however, without much dif- 
fidence, nor without a renewed examination of the subject. After all, ac- 
curacy must not be expected on points about which no two writers perfectly 
agree — no two at least who examine for themselves. When we find uni* 
ibrmity of opinion,— and there is enough of it assuredly,— on the location 
of the various tribes, we may alwi^ys suspect that the labor of inquiry hai 
been avoided. 
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equal degree; the characteristic featiires of the Celts were 
more predominant 

Besides the deities mentioned in the course of this introduc- 
tion as worshipped by the Spanish trihes, the Celtiberians had 
one, we are told, peculiar to themselves, the name of which 
they never pronounced. Its rites were celebrated at the full 
moon, during the silence of the night Now, we know that, 
at the same season, nocturnal honors were paid in Phoenicia 
to a divinity, which the learned suppose to be Astarte ; but 
Astarte we have before conjectured to be the same with Ve- 
nus, — and what has this sensual goddess in common with the 
chaste planet ? Whether Diana may not have been celebrated, 
or whether the inhabitants may not have derived the supersti- 
tion from some other source than either Greeks or Romans^ 
must remain in everlasting darkness. The probability, how- 
ever, is, that the worship of Diana was propagated in Spain 
by the Rhodians, who founded a magnificent temple to her 
honor.in their colony of Rhodia. 

Some enthusiastic admirers of the Celts have contended 
that the druids taught a pure morality, the existence of one 
God, and the immortality of the souL Whatever might be 
their morality, (its excellence may, however, be reasonably 
doubted,) that their religious rites were of the most horrid 
description need not be proved here. The subversion of their 
blood-stained altars by the Romans entitles that nation to the 
gratitude of posterity. 

The Celtiberians were a very brave nation. They did not 
wait for the enemy, but sought him out; they did not fight 
from behind intrenchments, but openly and manfully. Strong, 
vigorous, hardy, and full of courage, they are represented by 
their countryman, the celebrated epigrammatist, as a perfect 
contrast to the voluptuous Roman."" They had not, however, 
the unbending resolution, persevering energy, and native 
grandeur of the Cantabriana Tbey were too much elated by 
success, and too much depressed by failure; they were, in 
short, a sordid and selfish race, as may be abundantly collected 
from their conduct in the Roman wars. 

* Martial, lib. x. epigr. 65. Bat we must make some allowance for tbe 
nationality of this writer. When, in addressing Carmenion, he says,— 
" Os blesum tibi debilisque lingua est, 
Nobis filia fortiusiloquetur," 
he is either caricaturing, or the Oeltiberian ladies must have had wonderfiii 
langs,— no great recommendation for wives. In 

** Tarn dispar aquilffi colomba non est 
Nee dorcas rigido fugax leoni, 
duare, desine me vocare ftatrem 
Ne te, Carmenion, vocem soroirem,**^ 
there IB quite aji much spite as either poetry or truth. 
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EARLY HISTORY. 

The Phcenicians, as already observed, were the first who, 
attracted by the never-failing instinct of gain, directed their 
course to a country which promised the highest advantages to 
their commerce. The precise period of their enterinjgf into re- 
lations with the inhabitants is unknown; doubtless it was be- 
fore the foundation of either Carthage or Rome."" For some 
time their settlements, of which Gades, now Cadiz, was the 
first and most powerful, were confined to the coasts of Bietica, 
whence they supplied the natives with the traffic of Asia Mi- 
nor and the shores of the Mediterranean, in exchange for the 
more valuable productions of the Peninsula, such as gold, sil- 
ver, and iron.t Previously to their arrival, the use of these 
metals was, it is said, unknown to the Celts and Iberiana At 
first, for the convenience of their trade and the worship of 
their gods, they obtained permission to build magazines and 
temples : tiiese soon expanded into villages, and the villages 
into fortified towns. Besides, Cadiz, Malaga, Cordova, and 
other places of minor note, were monuments of their success- 
fiil enterprise, and proofs of their intention to fix their perma- 
nent abode in a country on which nature had lavished her 
choicest gifta In time they penetrated into the interior, and 
arrived in the heart of the mountainous districts of the north, 
probably to superintend the operations of the mines which 
they had prevailed on the natives to open. Coins, medals, and 
ruins, attesting their continued location, have been found in 
most provinces of Spain, and .even at Pampeluna in Navarre. 
Almost everywhere have they left traces of their existence, 
not only in medallic and lapidary inscriptions, but in the reli- 
gion, language, and manners of the people. 

It is possible, however, that the residence of this people in 

*Ma8deu fixes the chronology very satisfactorily to himself. In the 
twenty-second century before Christ the Phcenicians made their first rude 
attempts at navigation ; in the twentieth they ventured as far as Egypt ; 
in the nineteenth they visited Argos ; in the- seventeenth they had good 
ports and arsenals ; in the sixteenth they first appeared on the coasts of 
Spain ; in the fifteenth they colonized Cadiz ; in the. twelfth they construct- 
ed the famous fleet which aided Semiramis in the invasion of India ; in 
the eleventh they taught navigation to the Jews ; in the seventh they sail- 
ed around the whole continent of Africa, from the Arabian sea to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and thence to the pillars of HerculesI 

t Aristotle is very mudi unlike himself, and shows much more credulity 
than philosophy, when he makes the Phoenicians acquire at Tariff (then 
Tartesus) a quantity of silver so prodigious that the ships could not carry 
it ; and that their anchors and commonest implements were of the same 
precious metal. The exaggeration, however, only proves, perhaps, the 
abundance of silver in the country. Betica, where the Tyrians were most 
•umerously and the longest located, is said to have been as rich as any 
part of Spain. 
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Spain may have been confounded with that of the Carthagri. 
nian& The similarity in language, manners, and superstitions 
might naturally have diminished the distinction between the 
two nations, and in time destroyed it. The uncertainty which 
hangs over this period, and the apparent incongruity of the 
few dates handed down to us, with the transactions which ac- 
company them, confirm the suspicion. The whole period, in- 
deed, from the first settlement, of the Tyrians to the wars be- 
tween the rival republics of Rome and Carthage, is too con- 
jectural to deserve the name of historical, thongh some fisw 
fiicts are seen to glimmer through the profomid darioiefis 
which surrounds them. 

The successfiil example of the Phoenicians sdmulated the 
Greeks to pursue the same advantages. About eight or nine 
hundred years before Christ, the Rhodians arrived on the 
coast of Catalonia, and founded a town, which they called 
Rhodia (Rosas) firom the name of their island. They were 
followed by the Phocians, to whose maritime enterprise the 
fiither of history beam testimony. These also founded a town 
on tiie same coast ; and as their resources increased, so did 
their ambition: they dispossessed their countrymen of Rosas, 
and extended their settlements along the shores of Catalonia 
and Valencia. Other expeditions departed from the numerous 
ports (^Greece, towards the same destination, bat at intervals 
considerably distant firom one another, and gave names to new 
establishments, some of which may be stOl recognized, not- 
withstanding the changes that time has made. 

It does not appear that either the Phcenicians or the Greeks 
aimed at domination ; the towns which they founded, and con- 
tinued to inhabit, were but so many commercial depdts; popu- 
lous indeed, but filled with peaceable citizens, whose lucrative 
occupations a^rded them neither time nor inclination for hos- 
tilities. Not so with the Carthaginians, who joined all the 
avarice of merchants to all the ambition of conquerors.* 

The African republic had long watched with jealousy 
^QQ the progressive prosperity of the Tyrians, and waited for 
' an opportunUy of supplanting Uiem. That opportunity at 
length arrived. The avarice of Siese merchants had caused 
tliem to adopt measures which the high-spirited natives con- 
sidered as oppressive. A dispute arose : both parties recurred 
to arms; and, after a short struggle, the lords of the deep 
were forced to give way before their martial enemies. Seve- 
ral of the Phcenician settlements fell into the hands of the 

* Herodotus, lib. i. Strabo, lib. iii.et iv. Pliny, lib. xvi. Pomponiiis Mela, 
lib. iii. Mariana, torn. i. p. 391. Masdeu, EspaSa Antigaa, part 8. Maiiriee, 
Indian Antiquities, vol. vi. 
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Victors ; wha appeared bent on rescuing tlieir soil from these 
all-graspinff strangers. Seeing Cadiz itself threatened, the 
latter implored the assistance of the Carthaginians, who had 
already a settlement on the little island of Iviza. The invita- 
tion was eagerly accepted ; perhaps, as has been asserted, the 
Carthaginians had fomented the misunderstanding^, and urged 
it to an open quarrel. However this be, they knded a con- 
siderable force on the Bstican coast; and, after a few strug- 
gles, the details of which we should vainly attempt to ascer- 
tain, they triumphed over both Phoenicians and natives, and 
seized on the prize they had so long coveted. Thenceforth 
Cadiz served as a strong-hold whither they could retreat 
whenever danger pressed too heavily, and as an arsenal 
where fetters might be manufactured for the rest of Spain. 

The progress of the Carthaginian arms, we are told, was 
irresistible; it was not however rapid, if any reliance is to be 
placed on the dates of ancient writers : the provinces of 
Andalusia, Granada, Murcia, Valencia, and Catalonia, did aqr' 
not acknowledge the supremacy of the republic until, ^^' 
with some other provinces, they were overrun, rather than 
subdued, by Hamilcar, &ther of the great Annibal ; and most 
of the warlike nations in the interior, especially in the moun- 
tainous districts, never afterwards bent their necks to the 
yoke, though the veteran armies of Africa were brought 
against them.* From this tardy success of that republic 
during more than two centuries previous to Hamilcar, we 
should infer either that i^e contented herself with advan- 
tages purely commercial, — an inference at variance with the 
whole tenor of her policy, — or that her transactions in the 
Peninsula have been confounded with those of the parent 
state of T3n^.t 

Eight years were spent by the Car]thaginian ^neral in ex- 
tending and consolidating his new conquests. He had need 
of all his valor,— and few captains had ever more, — ^to quell 
the perpetual incursions of tribes glorying in theu* indepen- 
dence, and strangers to fear. For this purpose he built seve- 
ral fortresses (the important city of Barcelona is said to have 
been among the number), in which he distributed a portion 
of his troops to overawe the surrounding country ; while, with 

* Eirt ie TovTfftf eayg Appian, BapKas /inr rov inro Kapmiiwiois l^pttof 
KoBi^aficyoSt &.e. This is very loose. 

fThe usual computation makes the Carthaginians land in Spain near 
five hundred years B. C. " Otros," says Mariana, ** seSalan que fue esto no 
macho antes oe Ja priroera fuerra de los Romanes con los Cartaginenses.'* 
Perhaps the year of Rome has sometimes been confounded with the year 
before Christ. 

D2 
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another partion, he moved from place to place, as occaaion 
quired his presence. Probably his severity alienated the 
minds of the people from the domination he labored to e8tal>- 
lish. He was checked in the career of his conquests by the 
Edetani and Sagruntines, who openly revolted, and made vig^. 
orous preparations for their defence. He fell upon them ; but 
neither the number of his forces nor his own bravery could 
succeed against men to whom the hope of freedom and of re- 
venge gave irresistible might Two thirds of his army per- 
ish^ wad himself among me number. His son Annibal bcin^ 
too young to succeed him, the administration of the Carthagi- 
nian provinces^ and the conduct of the war, devolved, by a 
decree of the senate, on his son-in-law, Asdrubal.* 

The new governor perhaps equalled the preceding one in 
courage, and ezceedea him in prudence. Those T^om bis 
arms c6uld not easily subdue, he took care to have for his al- 
lies ; and he adopted towards the natives a line of conciliation 
to which they had hitherto been strangers, bi this, however, 
he was more guided by policy than inclination : he could be 
cruel when he chose ; but as there is reason to believe that be 
aimed at an independent sovereignty, he wished to secure 
theur support in the event of a struggle with Carthage. Punic 
loyalty, like Punic fiiith, could sub^ no longer than a regard 
to self^vantage would permit 

The city of Carthagena, which Asdrubal founded on the 
modem gulf of that name, and which he furnished with an 
admirable harbor, was the most glorious monument of his ad- 
ministration. It might also be called the most guilty ; for that 
he intended it as the seat of his future royalty, appeared more 
than probable from the tenor of his policy, and from the &ct 
that he erected in it a magnificent palace for his own accom- 
modation, The success of his arms, the nature of his designs, 
which evidently tended to some great end, his talents, his am- 
bition, roused the fears both of the Greek colonies on the 
coast of Catalonia and Valencia, and of several independent 
nations in the interior. Both viewed with alarm his rapid 
strides towards the universal subjection of the Peninsula; and 
as they were too feeble to oppose him with any force they 
could muster (some of the most powerful native tribes were 
his tributaries or allies), they resolved to call in a third power, 
which had long r<^garded with jealousy the growing prosperi- 
ty of Carthage, and envied that republic the possession of a 
country so i^mirably adapted to the purposes of commerce 
and war, and so rich in resources as to appear inexhaustible. 

* Polybius, lib. iii. cap. 27, 4ce. Livy, lib. zx. 4cc< 



ficHoe eageriv eBiS«aG6d the eause of theiiieoiitentod 
states ;-^iobably, iiid0ed, she luid secretly fomented ^E* 
that discontent She dispatched amfaasaadors to the 
Peninsula^ V> sound the dispositions of other nations, and 
thereby to ascertain the degree of aapport on which she mifht 
rely in the event of a rupture with Carthage. Finding that a 
general aversion to the Punic yoke really existed, and that 
she was at all times sure of making Spain the theatre of con- 
tention between her and her rival, she began to act with more 
decision. In the charact^ of ally and protector of the con- 
federate states, she sent a deputation to Carthage, which ob- 
tained from the senate two important concessions : — ^1. That 
the Carthas^inians should not push their conquests beyond the 
Ebro; 2. Inat they should not disturb the Saguntines and the 
other Greek colonies. 

Though Asdrubal was made acquainted with these conces- 
sions, and even promised to observe them, noUiing was farther 
from his purpose than to relinquish the gigantic designs he had 
formed. He silently collected troops, resolved to make a final 
efRytt for the entire subjugation of Spain before Rome could 
succor the oonfbderates. m three years, his formidable prepa- 
rations being completed, he threw off the mask, and marched 
against Saguntum. On his way, however, he was assassinated 
by the slave of a man whose master, a native prince, nc^y 
he had put to death.* The attachment of this slave to '^' 
his master's memory could be equalled only by the unshaken 
fimmess with which he supportedthe incr^ible tormeote in- 
flicted on him by the fierce Annibal. 

This famous Carthaginian was in his twenty-fiflh year when 
be succeeded to the post of his deceased lurother. He was 
more to be dreaded than all Jiis predecessors united. To mili- 
tary talents and personal valor perhaps unexampled in any 
age, he joined astonishing coolness of judgment and inflexi- 
b3i^ of purpose. While .£adrubal was actuated only bv selfish 
considerations, he recognized as the great principle of his'ac- 
tions, revenge — ^revenge against the bitter enemy of his coun- 
try, and still more against the destroyers of his kindred. 
There is a moral giaBdeur in this aU-engrossing purpose of 
Annibal, which, notwithstanding its fell malignity, unaccount- 
ably rivets our admiration. 

The young hero lost no time in extending his conquests, 
and amassing resources for the grand approaching struggle 
with the Rcuians. Having subdued some warlike tribes oi 

* Poljrbius (lib. ii. cap. 3.) saya that be was murdered one night in hie 
tent hy a certain Gaul, in revenge of some private injury. Tba variation 
in thq account is ezeeedingly slight. 
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modem Castile and Leaa,* and lirou^t into fidl activity some 
rich silver mines at the foot of the Pyrepees, he marched at 
the head of 150,000 men a^unst Sa^rontum, ^ich he invest- 
ed in due form. In vain did the I&man deputies whom the 
senate dispatched for the purpose, intimate to him that an at- 
tack on the ally of the republic would be regarded as a decla- 
ration of war against the republic herself. He had vowed tiie 
destruction of the city. Yet, though he pressed the siege 
with the utmost vigor, such was the valor of the defenders, 
that neither his mighty genius for war, nor his formidable 
forces, could reduce the place in less than nine months : it 
would not even then have fiillen, had not famine proved a 
deadlier enemy than the sword. Every assault was long re- 
pulsed with heavy loss to the assailants, and sorties were fre- 
quently made by the besieged into his very camp, — ^never 
withoat success. On one of these occasions Annlbal himself 
was dangerously wounded ; yet he did not long suspend the 
operations. The breaches which the battering engines made 
in the walls were repaired with incredible activity. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the Saguntines, they had to do with a 
man whom disappointment only nerved to greater exertions. 
To place his soldiers on a level with those who fought from 
the ramparts, he invented moving towers on which the Car- 
thaginians were wheeled to the walls, and from which they 
were able to oppose th^ citizens on equal terms. The latter, 
at length, finding that their enemy Ivas more like a demon 
than a man ; that the attacks were more frequent than ever ; 
and, above all, feelmg that they were worn out by hunger lind 
fiitigue, retired into the midst of the city to await the final 
struggle with the Africans. But it appeared dishonorable to 
themselves thus to flee from the enemy: their destruction 
they knew to be inevitable, but they resolved that the last act 
of this foarful tragedy should be a suitable consummatiou of 
the preceding horrors. Having amassed all their valuable ef- 
fects, and every thing combustible, into one pile, and placed 
their wives and children around it, they issued from the gates, 
and plunged into the midst of tii^e surprised enemy. The 
slaughter was prodigious on both sides; but, in the end, num- 
bers and strength prevailed against weakness and desperation : 
the Saguntines were cut off almost to a man. No sooner was 
their rate known in the city than their wives, who were in 

* Among these were the Carpetani (whom Polybius, lib. iii. cap. 1. erro- 
neously calls the Carpesii) and their allies the Olcades, both, as before ob- 
served, of the great Celtiberian stock. On the banks of the Tagus, the 
Carthaginian general is said to have encountered and defeated above one 
hundred thousand of the barbarians. This is an exaggeration one should 
scarcely have expected from this judicious historiani. 
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expectation of the result, set fire to the pfle, and cast both 
themselves and children into the devouring element The 
city in flames soon discovered the catastrophe to the Carthagi- 
nians, who immediately entered, and put what &w stragglers 
they could find — chiefly the aged of both sexes — ^to the 
sword * Some, however, had previously secured theur safety 

by flightt 

Thus perished one of the mxt flourishing cities of Spain, 
and which will be far ever memorable in the annals of man- 
kind. Its destruction hastened, if it did not occasion, the 
second Punic war.f 

Rome, whose neglect m m^cormg her ally, drew on her the 
execration of the reninsula, now e<j[uipped her powerfiil ar- 
maments fi)r a grand struggle on the soil of Spain with her 
ambitious and vindictive nval. Annibal mustered his finces 
for the invasbn of Italy. With the exploits of the Carthagi- 
nian hero beyond the bounds of the Peninsula this compendium 
has no concern. While he is spreadm^ destructicm around 
him, and the towers of **the eternal dtf* diemselves are tot- 
tering, our task must be to cast a hurried glance at the tran»' 
actions which, after the invasicni of Scipio, happened in the 
country he had left behind. 

The Carthaginian yoke is allowed on all hands to have been 
intolerable. The avidity with which the local governors sought 
pretexts for seizing on the sidbstance of the natives; the rigor 
with which some of the captive tribes were made to labor m 
the mines ; the exactions of a mercenary and haughty soldiery ; 
the insolence of success on the one nand, and the smart of 
wrongs endured on the other; prepared the way to the con^ 
motions which shook ail Spain to its centre, and ultimately 
ended in the destruction of its oppressors. 

* For an interesting account of this siege, the reader is referred to Livy. 
It is^imfirobable, however, that the destraetion was so universal as is af- 
firmed. Poljrbius says it was sensed and plundeced ; but he makes no 
mention of the conflagration or the self-immolation. 

tLivy, Polybiiis, floras, Crorn^lius Nepos, Aurelius Victor, pliftarch, 
passim. 

X Polyhius (lib. iii. chap. 1.} very Judiciously observes, that the taking of 
Baguntum and the passage or the Ebro were not the causes, but the opening, 
of the second Punic war. Neither, he says, was the cause tlie private re- 
venge of Annibfl, but it was derived ftom antecedent events, especially 
fl-om tlie hatred of Amilcar to the Jloman name, and the mortifications ha 
felt at the reverses bis arms bad experienced in Sicily. That hatred he 
transmitted to Asdrubal and his sob Annibal, wlw did no more than perse- 
vere in his policy. The historian, however, might have added, that though 
the train was laid, a spark was wanting to explode it, and that spark waa 
the siege of Baguntum. 
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VIEW OF SPANISH BISTORT TO THE DECLINE OF THE 

ROMAN SWAY. 

No sooner was the fidl of Safuntum known at Itome, than 
ambassadors were again dispatched to the Peninsula, to form 
a confederation of the tribes adverse to the Punic yoke. They 
were coolly received : — ** Are you not ashamed, ye Romans," 
exclaimed the venerable chief of an Iberian people, ^ to ex- 
pect that we shall prefer your friendship to that of the Cartha- 
ginians? Can you make us so soon forget your infidelity to- 
wards the Saguntines, who perilled not through the valor of 
the enemy, but your perfidy ? Go, seek elsewhere for allies 
and friendk where the tragic fate of Sagpntum is yet un- 
known l** In confusion too great to adnut of a reply, they 
withdrew, to trv the effect of their entreaties on other tribes ; 
but though a few turned a favorable ear to their proposals, 
their mission on the whole was unsuccessful, and they return- 
ed disappointed to Rome. 

Meanwhile, however, Cnseus Scipio, the lieutenant of his 
brother Publius the consul, landed at Ampurias in Catalonia, 
with 10,000 infantry and 700 horse, (at the same time Annibal 
was marching through Gaul on l^e way to Italy, to destroy 
the very name of Rome, and to free the world *,) an armament 
evidently inadequate to the importance of the expedition. Con- 
scious oi bis wedmess, this general proceeded with the utmost 
caution. His first object was to gain over the Iberian tribes 
north of the Ebro. This he at length effected by his personal 
influence, rather than by that of his country. He went &- 
miliariy among them ; addressed them on all occasions with 

* It will save the necessity of continual reference to tuthors, to state 
here, that for the most part of the present chapter we are indebted to Livy, 
Polybius; Appian, Roman. Hist, and de Bell. Hiap.; Orosi us, Florus, Sal- 
lust ; Cesar, with Hurtlus Pansa's continuation ; Dion Cassius, and to the 
biographers Nepos, Aurelius Victor, and Plutarch. There is no necessity 
for minutely particularizing passages which must be present to the memory 
of every scholar. 

t " Ad delendum nomen Eomanonim, liberandujiiqae orbem t«rraruin."-» 
iM.Uh xxi. 
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• 
the greateist affiibility ; behaved to them not merely with kind- 
ness but auction ; persuaded them that his chief desire was 
their iodependence and wel&re, and flattered their self-love 
by paying the highest compliments to their bravery. C<»duct 
80 unexampled and unexpected brought numbers round his ea- 
fligns : he was soon strong enough to contend with Hanoo* the 
Carthaginian general, who commanded in Catalonia, and whom 
he defeated with heavy loss. 

The ensuing campaigns corresponded with so auspi- 
clous a beginnmg. A naval victory gained over the Car- nyi 
thaginian ^eet at the mouth of the £bro, placed at his . 
command the whole maritime coast firom-Murcia to the nii 
Pyrenees. The plunder of the .Punic colonies incited 
his soldiers to more vigorous operations ; the adhesion to his 
cause of the Celtiberian tribes, and the arrival of his brother 
Publius Cornelius Sciplo^ his superior in command, with a coo- 
sideraUe reinforcement, were still more encoura^g. They 
defeated Asdrubal, the Punic general in chief, m three de- 
cisive engagements, and forced him to take refuge within the 
walls of Carthagena. So rapid and so complete were the tri- 
mnphs of the Romans, that Spain was now regarded as a prov- 
ince of the republic. And well it might ; for of the numerous 
fortresses on the coast, not more than three or four now held 
for the Carthaginians. 

But Asdrulnl had many great qualities in common with 
Annibal, his heroic brother. Not the least of these were the 
fortitude with which he bore reverses, and the activity with nr^ 
which he sought to repair them. Having procured tWo 
remforcements from Carthage, and strengthened himself^ in 
imitation of the two Scipios, with alliances both in the interim 
of the country and firom Africa, he resolved to make a vigor- 
ous stand for the preservation of the Punic possessions still 
remaining, or at least to fight his way to the Pyrenees, and 
proceed as he had been ordered by his government to join his 
brother in Italy, the sun of whose fortunes was now beginning 
to decline. This junction the Scipios dreaded, ^o oppose his 
passage, as well as to strike a final blow for the undisputed 
supremacy of the Peninsula, they collected a formidable host, 
chiefly by admitting into their ranks, on regular pay,*" the 
warlike nations of Celtiberia. Elated with this advantage, 
they divided their forces, and advanced, confident of success^ 
against Asdrubal and Maga Cnieus was opposed to the for" 
mer, and Publius to the latter. 

* These were the firat mercenaries ever admitted into the armies of 
Borne. The example proved more than impolitic ; it was fatal in its con. 
sequences. 
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The domiiiatioii of Garthagfe, however, was not yet to 
nin* reach its limit The wily AiSrubal, by dSfering the Cel- 
tiberians, thioa^h his emissaries of the same nation, aa 
equal amomit of pay if they would return to their native for- 
ests, succeeded in detaching thoee formidable barbarians front 
the cause of Rome. In vam did Cmeus Scmio use entreaties 
and menaces to induce them to remain. By their desertioiiy 
and with no more than half the legions of his countiymen, he 
found himself too weak to risk an action. Accordingly he 
fell back, to effect a junction with his brother, or at least to 
collect new resources to meet the unexpected loss he had sus- 
tained. 

But the tide of events had changed for a season. While 
Cnieus retreated before the now triumphant Asdrubal, Publiua 
was routed and slain by Ma^ and his army almost extermi- 
nated. The victor united with Asdrubal, and the two went in 
pursuit of the fugitive Roman. They found him intrenched 
on a little hill. At the first shock his troops were dispersed: 
many were slain; but a number fled, with their general, to a 
neighboring tower, which was, soon stormed, am all within 
put to the sword.* The rest effected their escape to the camp 
of their countrymen, near the Ebro. 

Thus perished two able captains, on whose arms, during six 
eventful years, conquest had never ceased to smile. Cttle 
more than a 'month was required to undo their glorious work, 
and hurl these lords of Spain from sovereignty to deepair and 
death. Reverses so sudden and so fttal even history, full as it 
is of its vicissitudes, can seldom show us. 

The despair of the Roman soldiers at the fall oflheir chiefs 
inclined them to submit with indi^rence to the will of the 
victors. Sighs, and groans, and womanish tears unnerved 
their courage, and would have rendered them the unresisting 
victims of the enemy, had not their sorrow been converted into 
rage by the address of Lucius Martius, one of their generals, 
who exhorted them to revenge the deatii of the Scipios, or 
meet theur own. Already were the Cartiiaginians under As- 

^ " Cn. Sci^onem alii in tumulo primo impetu bostium ccsum tradant ; 
alii cum paucis in [HroiMnqaam castris turrim perfiigiase. Hanc igni circum- 
datum, atqae ita ezactis foris, que nulla moriri potuerunt vi, captam ; om- 
nesqne intuB cum imperatore oocisos."— £to. lib. jxv. cap. 37. Tbe latter 
statement is the more generally received. 

The sites of these two battles are supposed by Masdeu (torn. it. part i. 
p. 53.) to be in the kingdom of Valencia, on the borders of Aragon. He ia 
probably much nearer tbe truth than Mariana, who places the one in Anda- 
lusia, the other in Murcia ; or than Ferreras, who prefer§ New Castile and 
Andalusia. Tbe monument near Tarragona, callea the tower of the Scipios, 
is certainly not the tomb of those heroes ; but the perpetuity of the tradi- 
tion through so many ages, afibrds some Confirmation to the conjecture that 
it was in the neighborhood. 
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drufaal (the son, not of Amflcar, but of Gib^) near their 
fied camp, when they were roused htxn their despondency, and 
drawn up to receive tlie enemy. Their determined attitude 
was not lost on the latter; who, as if seized by a panic, fell 
back on the Punic intrenchments. In the silence of mght, 
Martius led them to the camp of Asdrubal^ which, stranj^ to 
say, was not watched by a smgle sentinel, and penetrated into 
the tents without opposition. With a loud shout they com- 
menced the work of destruction. Some killed tli^ enemy bat 
hal^wakened ; some set fire to the tents ; others guarded the 
inites, to intercept the ^ght of the alarmed fugitives.* The 
names, the clamor, the butchery, gave to this fearful scene a 
character truly infernal, and rendered it impossible fer the 
victims to hear one another, much more to deliberate. Those 
who attempted to fiee from the slaughter were cut down at 
the gates ; those who leaped the ditch, and reached the neigh- 
boring woods, encountered the same fete by felling into the 
ambush which Martius had laid for them. When this dreadful 
massacre was over, the Romans proceeded to the camp of 
Mago, to renew the same bloody scene. They forced the 
gates, and penetrated into the tents ; but dawn aroeared, and 
Siough they killed many, more escaped. The stau£[hter on 
these occasions was undoubtedly great, but &r short oi the ex- 
tent assigned by some historians-T 

Grateful to the man who had preserved them from 
utter destruction, the Roman army proclaimed Martius n^?* 
their captain; but an authority not conferred by the 
senate gave umbrage to that jealous body, and Martius was 
superseded. The incapacity, however, of the new general 
was so glaring, that he was soon compelled to resijgfn his au^ 
thority mto the hands of the femous Publius Cornelius Scipio^ 
afterwards sumamed Africanus^ son of the hero of that name 
whose fate has just been noticed. 

Whether by piety or hypocrisy, this eztraordiiugry man, then 
only in his twenty-feurth year, had thus early obtained the 
reputation of holiness in his native city of Rome. He was 
believed, and perhaps believed himself^ to be an especial favor- 

* **Fars semuBopitoB hostes casdunt ; pars ignis escas, stramenta arida 
testis injiciunt; pars portas occupant, ut fugam intercludant. Hosteis si- 
roul ignis, clamor, ciBdes, velat alienatosjwnsibas, necaudire, necprovidere 
quicquam sinunt."— Z*v. lib. xxv. cap. 40. The wlMde account is given in 
tbe historian's best style. 

t ** Ad triginta septem millia bostiiun etesa, aoctor est Claudius, qui an- 
nates Acilianos ex Greco in Latinum sermonem vertit, — captos ad mille 
oct(^nta," icc—Idv. xxv. 40. This is evidently an exaageration, as is also 
probably the statement of Valerius Antias, who reduces the number to 17,000. 
The majority of the Carthaginian troops wexa in neither camp, but with 
A^rubaU the son of Hamilear, tlien at Carthagena. 

Vol. I. E 
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ite 6f the gods.* Certain it is, that he was conscious of poweis 
within him which required only the assistance of opportunity 
to effect the highest things. 

When Scipio landed in Spain at the head of a considerable 
armament, he found that the report of the divine &yor had pro- 
cured him that of men. The renown, too, of his father and 
uncle, whose memory was no less cherished by the natives 
round Tarragona than by the Romans themselves, smoothed 
the rugged path which lay before him. like them, he ap- 
peared among the people more as a friend than as a master. 
The latter renewed their alliances with the republic, and prom- 
ised their support 

The Carthaginians watched his progress with much 
ni^' anxiety; and prepared to sustain the storm, burst wher- 
ever it might When the campaign opened, Asdrubal, 
the brother of .^mnibal, lay at Saguntum, which had been re- 
built by the Scipios ; the other Asdrubal was in Btetica, oppo- 
site to Cadiz ; and Mago was between New Castile and An- 
dalusia. To divide their forces at such a time, and when called 
to oppose such a man, was a fiital error. Without seeking^ 
out any of the three, as his predecessors would have done, he 
marched to Carthagena, the metropolis of the Punic possessions 
in Spain, and closely invested it So bold a stroke was little 
anticipated by any one. In vain did Mago advance to relieve 
it : it fell> af^r a short but vigorous siege. Its riches became 
the prey of the new general ; and Mago himself was among 
the numerous prisoners made on that occasion.! 

The well-known behavior of Scipio to the betrothed of Al- 
lucius, a Spanish prince in alliance with Carthage, has done 
more for his fame than all the victories he ever gained. And 
in this respect he deserves the higher praise, as chastity was 
not in the catalogue of his virtues. Perhaps the estimation in 
which female honor was held by the natives might have 
strengthened the resolution of a mind naturally noble. That 
it was so held, is as indisputable as it is pleasing. Among the 
prisoners found in this celebrated city were the wife of Mar- 
donius and the daughters of Andobal, two princes who had 
vigorously opposed the arms of Rome. These Scipio con- 
signed to the care of a young Roman oflScer. The inborn 
delicacy of the matron and .damsels revolted at such an ar- 

* " Sive et ipse capti quadam superstitione anirai, sive iit imperia conai- 
liaque velut parte oraculi missa, sine cunctatione assequeretur." — Liv. Mas- 
deu calls him (Scipio) insigne hypocrita. 

t Plutarch (in vita Scipionis) does not always a^ree with Polybius (lib. i. 
cap. 10.) and Livy (lib. xxvi.), either as to the character of Scipio or the 
events of the war. Of course, the authority of Polybius is to be prefbrred ta 
that of Livv, and Livy's to that of Plutarch. 
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xlmgement They waited on Scipio, threw themselves at his 
feet, and begged with tears that be would gnat them a fiivor. 
He promised that they should have any tiSmg their condition 
required. ^ No,** replied the matron ; ** this is not what we wish. 
As we are prisoners, we have no right to expect more than 
the treatment of prisoners. Our honor is the only good now 
left' to us, and we wish you to become its guardian. As to 
myselj^ my years are my protection ; but these innocent 
maidens may be exposed to danger." The general could not 
but admire a delicacy so pure : he intrusted them to the care 
of an aged and honored officer. 

The rest of Scipio*s conduct at this period was equally wor« 
thy of approbation. To the citizens he restored their property 
and liberty ; the hostages whom the Carthaginians had exacted 
fit»n a vast number of tribes were honorably dismissed ; to two 
thousand artificers whom he retained he also held out the pros- 
pect of manumission on «asy conditions; and he was in every 
other respect as merciful, nay generous, towards the con- 
quered as a victor could be. This conduct, as politic as it was 
unexpected, contributed far more to his future success than 
either his own commanding abilities or the valor of his legions. 

The progress of Scipio was now rapid. He penetrated 
into Bfetica, overthrew Asdrubal (who however succeeded 
in crossing the Pyrenees and reaching Italy ;) and in an- 
other battle took Hanno, the brother and successor of As- q^' 
drubal, prisoner. In another campaign, he r^uced seve-'^' 
ral places in the same province, the last strong-hold of the 
Punic forces. In a third, he for ever broke the power of the 
enemy, by a decisive though dearly bought victory over the 
heroic Asdrubal, the son of Gisgo. Much, indeed, of his suc- 
cess on the last occasion was owing to the dexterity with 
which he could work on the superstition of his followers. He 
gravel V informed them that he had seen Jupiter, who had as- 
sured him of victory ; and they believed him.* 

The Carthaginians were now driven to the last extremity. 
Some breathing-time was, indeed, allowed them by the short 
absence of Scipio in Africa, by his indisposition after his re- 
turn, and by the insurrection of some native tribes, who found 
that a change of masters did not brin^ what had been hoped, 
— a change &om slavery to comparative independence. But 
their &te was decided immediately after his recovery. Having 
severely chastised the natives who had dared to aspire after 
liberty, he proceeded to attack Cadiz, the first and last posses- 

* Like our Cromwell^ he seems to bave been a strange compound of ft- 
BAticism and hypocrisy. 
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flkm of the African repablic in the Peninsok. Beeing that r^ 
Bifltance would be oeeleflB, and presKd by the repeated letters 
of Annibal for new reinfbrcementa, the senate at length gave 
orders that the ci^ should be abandoned, and the troops con- 
veyed to Italy. Thus ended the Punic dominion in Spain, 
after an eventful struggle of thirteen years with the armieB 
of Rome. 

Spain, henceforth regarded as a Roman province, was di- 
vided by the senate into Citerior and Ulterior, or Hither and 
Farther; the Ebro serving as a boundary between thena.* 
Two governors, sometimes with the dangerous authority of 
proconsuls, but ^nerally with the title of prsBtors, administer- 
ed these vast divisions : the one had his seat at Tarragona, 
the other changed his according to circumstance& The durar 
tion of their authority depended on the pleasure of the senate : 
it varied ftonvone year to six ; but in the latter case it was an- 
nually renewed, with a change of title, if not a diminution of 
power. The consul of one year was the proconsul of the 
next,- and so witii respect to the praetor. 

But if the victorious republic had now little to fear 

nne fpom her rival, the fierce habits and indomitable spirit of 
. the natives found sufficient exercise for the courtige and 

I ^ talents of the pTietorB. A few of these governors were 
* men of humanity and justice, but the rest were tyrants^ 
who trampled on the people, and imposed contributions too 
heavy to be borne. 1\> enter into a narration of the events 
which followed the incessant insurrections at the tribes, espe- 
cially of the Celtiberians and Lusitanians, the alternations of 
defeat and conquest experienced bv the Romans, would only 
be a dry re^tition of the common vicissitudes of war in every 
age and clime, and would be foreign to the objects of this 
compendium. It will be sufficient to observe, that during more 
than half a century, though the pnetors displayed quite as 
much' perfidy as valor, they were unable to reduce many of 
the warlike tribes to the state of slavery which they were 
alike instructed and inclined to impose. Some of them were 
ignominiously defeated; others, though more successtful in 
arms, were yet constrained to grant peace on terms which the 
senate was sure to condemn, and which they themselves in- 
tended to observe no longer than they found expedient When 
new reinforcements arrived, they fell, without wamm^, on 
some obnoxious tribe ; but tiie advantage was but transient ; 

* Thifl boundary was afterwardfl n^leeted by the amplifieation of the go- 
▼Brnment of Citerior Spain, or TarraconeBsit, until, in tinie» the two were 
nearly equal. 



tlie tale of perfidy spread from forest to forest, and was echoed 
from mountain to mountain: it armed the high-spirited na- 
tives, whose comhined bravery again forced them to sue for 
peace, which they again never feued to disregard. Their want 
of &ith, — ^their cruelties, — ^their continued rapines, rendered 
the Roman name as detested as that of Carthage had ever 
been, and Spain would soon have thrown off the yoke, had 
the various tribes combined in sufficient numbers. But the 
Celtiberians and Lusitanians were as hostile to each other as 
they were to the common enemy ; a spirit of jealouen^ imd dis- 
trust, artfully fomented by the Roman generals, and often by 
Roman gold, kept them fdoof from one another, until the ob- 
noxious tribe was destroyed. It was only when the subjuga- 
tion of all was threatened that combination was adopted, and 
that on so inconsiderable a scale, that though it was sufficient 
to resist, often to defeat, the enemy, it was unable to follow 
up the victory, and consequently, to derive any advantage 
from success.* 

At length an event occurred of which the conse- 
quences were well-nigh proving fatal to the unprincipled ^V^' 
sway of the republic in the Peninsula. The consul 
LucuUus and the pnetor Galba had penetrated into the heart 
of Lusitania, to extirpate, one by one, the warlike tribes of 
that country. Their enormous exactions and unheard-of cruel- 
ties Were too glaring to be wholly passed over even by the 
historians of their own nation. \Vhile on this expedition the 
latter received a deputation from various people on the banks 
of the Tagus, who offered to submit to the Romans on the con- 
ditions formerly ratified by the two parties. He readily ac- 
cepted tlieir proposal, spoke to them with the utmost kindness^ 
and expressed his anxiety to better their condition by re- 
moving them to more fertile seats, where they might enjoy 
undisturbed the fruits of their industry under the protection 
of Rome. ^'Come," said he, ''in whatever numbers you 
please, and I will provide lands for you all ; I will be your 
&ther !" Transported by this cheering pro^;)ect, and sick of 
the miseries of anarchy, 30,000 poor Spaniards resected to his 
camp. He received tnem with joy, divided them into three 
bodies previous to their departure for the three portions of 
territory he had assigned them, encamped them in three open 
plains, and secured their arms, under the pretext that such 
weapons would be useless in the peaceful life on which they 

* lAvy (xxx. 40.). in his accoimt of the obscure wars at this period, mag- 
nifies aiilre the successes of his own countrymen and the losses of the ene- 
my. We have, however, Florus, Appian, Strabo, Orosius, &c to correct his 
exaggerations. 

E2 
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were about to enter. Swift as lightning he fell <m tfattb thiw 
separated and helpless; masBacred awve 9000| and made 
20,000 prisaners, whom he sold for staves throughoat the prov« 
inces of Gaul !* A few, and but a few, escaped : aoMUig these 
was Yiriatusi the most wonderful man in the ancient histoiy 
of Spain. 

This man was a shepherd, bom on the sea-coast of modem 
PortogaL If accident made his birth mean, nature made him 
ample amenda To a vigorous frame, which Constant exercise 
had rendered impassive to hunger, fiitigue, and the elements^ 
he united a mind of unrivalled power, a oourase that excited 
the admiration of the boldest, and a spirit of independence 
which scorned submiasion to the haughty, rapacious, and 
treacherous pnetors of Rcxne. Of that republic he was will- 
ing to be the ally, never the slave. His great qualities were 
soon understood by his countrymen. Feeling that he was call- 
ed to a higher destiny than the tending of flocks and herds, 
he graduaUv collected round him such of the Lusitanians as 
like himself had learned to avenge his country's wnmgs. For 
some time, perhaps fer years, his exjdoits were ccmfined to the 
despoiling the avaricious invaders of the plunder they had 
amassed. Whenever he discovered any detached body of Ro- 
mans (and he had emissaries in every direction), not the 
whirlwind could move more swiftly to revenge, or the thun- 
derbolt prove more destructive. The wealth which he thus 
acquired he is said to have utterly disregarded : a portion was 
distributed among his followers, the rest among the poor, to 
whom he was the most bountiftil of bene&ctors. When the 
adversary was too powerftil to be assailed with any prospect 
erf* success, he hantssed the rear; and if pursued, flc^ to his 
inaccessible fastnesses in the mountains, to rush forth on a 
more favorable occasion. 

Thus trained in the best schools for the great scenes that 
were about to open before him, his habits were distinguished fay 
uncommon temperance, even by austerity. He never changed 
his raiment, nor indulged himself with ihe luxury of a bed: 
bread and meat were his only food, and water his only bever- 
age. Over his passions he had acquired supreme control 
■-■ ■ ■ ■ 

* The oonsal and pnetor soon retarned to Rome laden with tlie spoilf of 
their iofkmy. A tribune of the people publicly aecused the pnetor ; but gold 
was omnipotent with Judges and witnesses. The consul was scarcely lest 

Kilty. By an act of detesuble perfidy he gained possession of a town be- 
Bging to the Vaccsei, completely sacked it, and put thousands of the un- 
suspecting inhabitants to the sword, without distinction of age or sex. 
Spain was the theatre where broken fortunes were to be repaired, and ru- 
ined spendthrifts enriched, and where the thirst for blood might be gratified 
with impunity. 
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fidf he 18 flaid to have sacrificed on the altar of patriotkni, and 
to have amiled at the obktion. Of the contempt with whicb 
be beheld the luxuries and even conveniences or life, his mar- 
riage-feast afforded a good proo£ On that occasion the guests 
were regaled with great splendor hy the fiither of the bride, 
erne of the richest men in ike Peninsula. Not only were the 
tables loaded with plate of silver and gold filled with the 
choicest dainties, but the very fioors were covered with costlv 
carpets. At the hour of dinner, Viriatus with his lance in hand, 
without which he never appmured, entered the roouL Casting 
an angry glance at the magnificence around him, he advanced 
to the table, and in a standing posture rapidly dispatched his 
bread and flesh, while the guests were abandoned to epicurean 
indulgence. He then received the hand of the maiden ac- 
cording to the rites of the country ; but the moment the cere- 
mony was ccmcluded, he took her in his arms, mounted his 
horse, and galloped to the mountains, where his fi^llowers 
were encamped. 

Animated by success and the increased number of his 
adherents, whom the perfidy of Gralba roused to revenge, , ^^ 
Viriatus, now the acknowledgfed chief of several tri^s, 
poured from his dwelling in the clouds the storm of war on the 
plains of Lusitania. On the confines of the Turdetania, who 
inhabited the western part of Andalusia, perha|)e also the Al- 
garves 6[ Portugal, his followers, while occupied in plunder, 
were surprised hy the praetor Vitellius at the head or 10,000 
Romans. Perceiving that defence would be of little avail, th<3y 
were preparing to surrender, when Viriatus^ with a thundering 
voice, called them round him ; upbraided them for their want of 
subordination, still more for their panic fear; and made them 
swear implicit obedience to his commands. He formed them 
into line of battle, as if resolved to contest the field with Vi- 
tellius. Nothing, however, was fiurther firom his thoughts; he 
would not yet oppose his raw levies to the probability of exter- 
mination by disciplined veterans. At this momentous crisis he 
had recourse to stratagem : the moment he mounted his horse 
as if to charge the. enemy, the whole of his infantry, in com- 
pliance with his orders, suddenlv fled through the precipitous 
mountain paths, leaving him with only 1000 horsemen opposed 
to Vitelliua This ex&aordinary manoeuvre riveted the Ro- 
mans to the spot ; nor did they recover firom their surprise be- 
fore the fiigitives were too distant to render pursuit availing. 
During more than twentjr-four hours^ he deluded them with a 
succession of masterly feints : if thev advanced, he fell back, 
yet with his front towards them; if they halted, he also re- 
mained immovable, as if ready to receive them. The second 
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night, knowing that his troops must be fiur on theur way to thd 
appointed rendezvous, he and his horsemen Gfalloped off with 
the speed of the wind, and joined them wiudn the walls of 
Tribola.* 

This stratagem was succeeded by another still more humili- 
ating and disastrous to the Romans. While on the march to- 
waras Tribola, and just as they were passing through a wood, 
they were surprised by the unexpected appearance of the Lusi- 
tanian chief, accompanied by a handful oi men. Feigning ex- 
treme fear, he fled, and artfully drew them into a marsh, 
which, from his acquaintance with the places that afiS)rded a 
firm footing, ne and his followers traversed with safety. While 
struggling in the mire, they were assailed by his whole force, 
which he had placed in ambush : nearlv one half were de- 
stroyed or taken prisoners. Among the* latter was the pnetor 
himself; whom a fierce Lusitanian, despising his age and cor- 
pulency, ran through the body. 

Viriatus was too sagacious not to pursue the advantage. He 
followed the fugitives into Carpetania, and reduced their al- 
ready diminished numbers at every step. Not one would have 
escaped him, had not Nigidius, pnetor of Hither Spain, hast- 
ened with Tarragona to avenge the death of his colleague. 
The new forces were joined by the fugitives, and their com- 
bined numbers presenting too formidable a fh>nt to the Lusi- 
tanian, he retreated. He was pursued into Portugal, where 
in a pitched battle his arms again triumphed over the Romans. 
The next campaign was distinguii^ed by successes 
,^' still more signal. Two new praetors, Unimanus of 
Hither and Plautius of Farther Spain, were successively 
routed nearly on the same spot, and not far from the banks of 
the Tagus, in the Portuguese province of Alentejo. The vic- 
tor now carried his arms iato Baetica. In his march he care- 
fully refrained from injuring the crops, — a policy as humane 
as it was unexampled ; but he exacted rigorous contributions 
from the towns which owned the authority of the republic. 
Most of the Iberian nations south of the Xucar felt the weight 
of his arms, or submitted to his demanda The strong town of 
Segobriga, now Segorbe, in Valencia, bade defiance to both. 
Where force failed him, stratagem was generally successful. 
Having placed his followers in ambush, at some distance from 
the town, he sent a chosen band to seize the flocks and herds 
which were feeding on the plain. Many of the inhabitants 
having issued forth to protect their property, were deluded 

* Tribola was probably situated between Beja and Evora, in the provinee 
of Alentejo. 
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into the ambuscade, and destroyed. Still the place reflued to 
surrender; but the crafty Lusitanian, who pretended to aban- 
don the siege, and who had remained three days' journey fiom 
the walls, suddenly returned ; and while the inhabitants were 
occupied in a religious festival, forced an entrance, and, after 
an obstinate struggle, inflicted a terrible vengeance on them.* 

Rome now began to look seriously on a war which 
had deprived her already of nearly one half her posses- ^^ 
sions in the Peninsula. At the h^ of 17,000 men, the ^ 
consul, QuintuB Fabius Maximus, was dispatched thither ; , !^ 
but he prudently forbore to encounter the formidable Vi- 
riatuB, until a vigorous discipline of twelve months had inured 
his forces to fatigue, and restored them to selAx>nfidence. 
His lieutenant sustained a defeat under the walls of Orsona 
(now OsBuna), but he soon gained u decisive victory over the 
Lusitaniana Otb^r advantages were gained by the pnetor 
Lselius, but not of a character sufficient to damp the exertions 
of the enemy. While Termee and Nunumtia defied the ablest 
generals and numerous hosts of Rome, Viriatus passed from 
tribe to tribe, reanimated the desponding, confirmed the waver- 
inff, and lost no opportunity qI£ striking a blow for his country 
where there appeared the slightest pr^bility of success. But 
the most powerftil of his allies, the Celtiberians,-— those on 
whom he placed the greatest dependence, — ^were too fickle to 
adhere with, constancy to the common cause. So long, indeed, 
as his arms were victorious, they eagerly followed his standard ; 
but when defeat came, — and, in spite of his talents and activity, 
it was fi^uently his lot, — ^they turned a fiivorable ear to the 
proposals of Roma Some tribes, indeed, of that great nation 
adhered to him with as much fidelity as the most devoted of 
the Lnsitanians ; but the defection of the rest frequently com- 
pelled him to retire for a season to his mountain fastnessea 
it was therefore no wonder that the consul Metellus, the suc- 
cessor of Fabius, should subdue several of the revolted tribes, 
and force Viriatus to retire mto Lusitania. But the latter was 
never more formidable than in retreat Having drawn the 
eonsul Servilianus into the heart of the country, he twice 
routed that general with great slaughter. The whole war wtm 
80 disastrous to the Romans, notwithstanding the ability and 
valor of Metellus; the losses of the enemy were so soon re- 
paired ; that Pompeius Rufus, his successor, after an unsuc- 
cessful assault on Termes and Numantia, made peace with 
^. ■ ■ — 

• Livy, Bpit. lib. xl.— lii. Floruf, Hist. Som. lib. xi. c 17. Appian, De 
Bello Hispanico, lib. iii. Orotius, lib. ir. ▼. Corneliiu Victor, DeViris II- 
lutriboi, pa»Hm. Appian in f enerally eorrect, aa we might expect .from a 
punigtkWt and icil! more ao Um Ctariatian Oroaiua. 
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Viriatoa He wbb, indeed, compelled to make it, or to witneM 
the destruction of his.anny, which the Lusitanian had drawn 
into a very un&vorable position, and which lay at the mercy 
of the latter. The reasonableness of the conditions proves the 
moderation of Viriatos, no less than his desire for the tranquil- 
lity of his country.* 

n, as Appian informs U8,t this peace was ratified by the Ro- 
qian senate, the perfidy of that body was as infamous as any 
which had disgraced tiieir pnetors. Csepio, the successor of 
Pompeius in the government of Farther Spain, received 
secret orders to prosecute the war, yet as if on his own re- 
sponsibility, and so as not to comiMX>mise the honor of the 
fiithers. Thai general accordingly fell on the unsuspicious 
Viriatus, who h^ dismissed the greater portion of his troops^ 
in the persuasion that hostilities would not recur. The Lusi- 
tanian hero, after deluding Ciepio in the same manner as he 
had deluded Vitellius, retreated into Castile to solicit aid firom 
the Arevaci, and other tribes oi Celtiberia. Anxious^ however, 
to know the ^unds of the perfidious aggression, he dispatch- 
ed three of his officers to the camp of the Roman. The base 
soul of Csepio eagerly seized the opportunity of seducing the 
fidelity of these men.} By flattery, and b^ the promise of a 
ma^mcent recompense, he prevailed on these avaricious bar- 
barians to assassinate their chief They returned to their 
camp, to execute their deed of darkness. Unfortunately, the 
execution was ea£fy enough : though Viriatus slept little, and 
never put off his armor, he allowed his companions to have 
free access to his tent at any hour of the day or night. Of a 
privilege so imprudently granted, the traitors made use. 
They stole into his tent, round him asleep, and with their 
swords destroyed the last hope of Spain. The morning sun 

* Viriatus himself was desirous of peace. " Facem a populo Romano 
maluit integer petere, quam vietusJ^—Jlureliua Victor. 

fTom. i. p.498. 

^Tbis crime of Caepio remained not unpunished. His last yean were 
passed in misery. Cicero {pro Balbo) and Strabo (lib. iv. p. 138.) say that he 
was banished. Valerius Maximus tells us that he was strangled in i»ison, 
and his corpse ignominiously dragged to an infiimous part of Rome. The 
avenging deity, according to Strabo, visited the sins of the father on the 
ofispring. His children, we are told, were all daughters, whose lives and 
6nd were equally inftimous. Eutropius is the only Latin historian who does 
not recognize the guilt of Cepio. That general, he says, knew nothing of 
the crime ; and when the assassins demanded a reward, he replied, " Nun- 
quam Romanis placuisse imperatorem a suis militibus interfld." (Lib. iv. 
cap. 16.) Equally wrong is Aurelius Victor, who says that the crime waa 
not approved by the Roman senate. ** Que victoria, quia empta est, a se- 
natu non probata." But did the senate show any ill-will to its general? 
The crime was useful, and therefore acceptable. The more honest floras 
confesses, " Hinc hosti gloriam dedit, at videretur dUter viAPi t^ou qq.» 
tttisse." (Ub. ii. cap. 17.) 
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witnessed their flight, and the despair of the Lusitanians. . It 
is some consolation to find that the murderers lost their re^ 
ward. The treachery may he loved, hut not the traitor. Ciepio 
received their intelligence with joy, hut dismissed them with 
reproach and insult /^- . ,. .. v - 

Thus fell a great captam and hero, who during more than 
eleven years l»de defiance to the most formidaUe hosts, and 
foiled the ahlest generals, of Rome. By some writers of that 
nation he has been treated with undue severity. They have 
designated him ^'rebeP and ^'robher,'' not considering that he 
owed Rome no allegiance, and that the predatory exploits of 
his early life were confined to the plunderers of his country. 
But even they have heen obliged to confess his shining quali- 
ties; his heroism, his genius, — ^his fidth in public, his temper- 
ance in domestic life ; nor can they pass over in silence the 
magnanimity with which he abandoned to his followers the 
plunder of the enemy, his moderation in prosperous, or his for- 
titude in adverse times.'*' w -^ . 

No sooner were the funeral rites magnificently paid 
to the corpse of Viriatus, than a successor was appoint- ^^ 
ed, whose first and last act was to nuike peace with the ^. 
Romans. The army still retained its brute force, but the -.^ 
mind which could alone direct it had fled for ever. The 
Numantians, however, who had been the firmest supporters of 
Viriatus, were faithful to his memory after death : tney reject- 
ed with scorn the insidious overtures of Pompeius, whom they 
compelled to flee with humiliation fi*om the walls of their 
city. 

Ancient Numantia was the capital of the Pelendones, a 
Celtiberian tribe inhabiting the north-eastern extremity of Old 
Castile, and extending into Aragon : their neighbors were the 
Arevaci and Vacctei, also belonging to the ffreat Celtiberian . 
nation. It was situated on a hill, and defended by nature in 
every direction, except towards the south, which the hand of 
art had rendered equally strong. Its ruins are still to be seen 
in the vicinity of Soria. 

From the fierce spirit of independence exhibited by this 
city during the wars of Viriatus, its destruction was now de- 
w creed by the Roman senate. Popilius, who was ordered to in- 
I vest it, retired from its walls with no less disgrace than Pom-, 

peius. The consul Hostilius next advanced; but, instead of as- 
saulting the heroic defenders, he fortified the camp which his 
predecessor had left him : the camp^ not the city, was soon in 

* In many respects Viriatus resembles the Wallace or Scotland; and in 
Mme the comparison will be found more favorable to Viriatus. 
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a state of siege. The Numantians frequently issued from their 
walla, and harassed him so much that he resolved to escape 
with his troops during the silence of the ni^ht. The panic 
flight, however, was discovered through an mcident charac^ 
teristic of that hrave people. One of their maidens was 
sought by two youths, between whom, as their valor and con- 
dition were equal, the &ther was unable to decide. To end 
the dispute, he proposed that the rival who should first brings 
him the right hand of an enemy should have his daughter. 
Instantly both suitors issued from the gates, each resolved to 
engage in mortal struggle with some one of the Roman sen- 
tinels Their surprise at finding neither sentinel nor soldier 
in the camp may easily be conceived. They returned sorrow- 
fully to the city, where the flight of the enemy was thus 
made known. Without a moment's delay, 4000 of the in- 
habitants rushed forth in pursuit of the fugitives. They over- 
took the Romans, of whom they slew 20,000 ; but they had 
the ^nerosity to leave both life and liberty to the rest, on 
condition that peace should in future subsist between them 
and the republic. 

The senate refused to ratify the peace, and dispatched 

j^ny* other generals to {urosecute the war. They subdued Lu- 
. sitania and Galicia ; but they &iled before Palencia, the 

134. ^^^^ toyfn of the Vacciei ; and Numantia the boldest of 
them did not dare to attack. Indignant at this humilia- 
tion of her arms, and the cowardice of her generals, the re- 
public appointed Scipio iEmilianus to the command of the le- 
gions destined to contend with that dread of Rome.'*' 

The first act of iEmilianus was to purge the Roman camp 
of the abuses which his predecessors had been unable or 
afinid to banish. He dismissed the public women, whose 
number amounted to 2000 ; banished a whole army of cooks 
and lackeys ; sold the utensils of luxury ; and reduced the sol- 
diers from the most sensual indulgence in their meals, to a 
sp^e but wholesome diet He also subjected them to constant 

■^2Q fatigue, and restored the ancient severity of discipline. 
* Having thus regenerated the army, the consul closely 
invested Numantia, so as to prevent the mtroduction of either 
provisions or troops. His object was evidently to reduce tt^e 
place by famine more than by arma Sixty thousand against 
one tenth of that number were fearful odds against the be- 
sieged ; yet they hesitated not to accept the combat On one 
occasion, when forced, after performing prodigies of valor, to 
seek shelter within the walls, they were reproached by their 

^^'^■^"-"^"^-rT-T - -rrr'^irT-TT-B-r- - - nrT - ~ ■ ^'-i i — i i i i , i i - . - -i i^ 

* " Terror imperii ;*' a tiUe wbicli the Numantians nobly deeenwd. 
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old xnea for fleeing befiire an enemy whom they had m€Aen 
conquered. '*The flock is the same,** Teplied a brave warrior, 
^ but idiere is a difibrent shepherd.'* 

To relate, in detail, the events of this fiunous siege would 
not interest the reader. While food, and consequently strength, 
was left to the inhabitants, they defied the flitigues and dangers 
of war. In their frequent sallies, they sought to exterminate 
the army ; but the cautious ^milianus had protected his troops 
by fortifications almost as strong as those of the city, and the 
furious assailants were obligedjto return without inflicting 
much damage on them. In the mean time hunger was doing 
its fiital work. Not only wej^ the vilest aliments eagerly 
sought after, but even the corpses of the dead were devoured. 
In vain did the inhabitants send deputations to the consul, to 
obtain an honorable peace; in vain did they ui^ their own 

generosity on five preceding occasions, When five armies of 
^me lay at their mercy ; in vain did thev request a fair field, 
that they might at least die on the bed of honor : he coolly re- 
plied; tliat he would not risk the life of a single soldier; that 
he renounced the glory of victory, and was content to await 
the inevitable effects of &mine. This reply filled the whole 
city with the wildest fury, — a fury rendered still more horrible 
by intoxication. In a paroxysm of desperation, the men is- 
sued out from one gate, the women from another, and bore 
down with terrific fi:inzy on the Roman intrenchments. But 
what impression could three or four thousand emaciated and 
exhausted creatures make on a formidable bulwark of 60,000, 
in the full vigor of their strength ? Sbrae fell ; the rest were 
driven back within the walls of the city. With a refinement 
of cold-blooded cruelty, iEmilianns ordered the sword to cease 
its merciful office, sardonically observing, that the more the 
mouths, the sooner their few remaining provisions^ would be 
exhausted.* Still no one thought of unconditional surrender, — 
no one but preferred death to seeing his wife, his sister, or his 
daughter the victim, of a fierce conqueror's lust, and to the 
prospect of everlasting slaveiy. With one voice, it was j-e- 
solved that famine 8lK>uld deliver them from their miseries. 
But their impatience could not await the slow efiects of such 
a death: some took poison; some fellon their swords; some 
set fire to their houses, and perished m the devouring flames. 
Others, considering this mode of exit unworthy of warriors, 
hastened to the great square ; and, in presence of an applaud- 
ing people, engaged two by two in mortal strife. The van- 
■ 

* ** Velocius eoe abeumptaros frumentum quod liaberent, si plurcs fui8> 
aent.**— /4o. EpU. lib. Ivii. 

Vol. L P 
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vna immedntely beheided) and his oorftoe thrown inlor 
a huge fire; the victor next oontended with another, and in- 
flict^ or soflered the same ftte. Durinff these dreadful scenesy 
parents and children, rektivesand firiepds, were either destzoj- 
mg each other, or with riiouts of triumph rushing together 
into the midst of the furnace, which, like the Chudean kin^ 
cf old, they had heated seven times hotter Ibr the purpose. 
Thus perilled ail : nota livinff ^creature survived ! Ruins, blood, 
solitude, and horror, were all that remained to ^reet the eyes 
of the victor ; except the ehells of bouses, which, with the 
walls of the place, he rased to ^e ground.* 

The &11 of Saguntum was sufficiently awful ^ that of No- 
mantia was truly terrific : it stands alone in the annals of the 
world, a nxxiument of fearful sublimity, proving that, when 
excited to the highest pitoh, man has powers not in^rior to 
those of a demon. But what language can characterize the 
conduct of the Roman ^neral? Surely he must have bee» 
an incarnation of the Evil Principle, who could thus look on 
such horrors, — horrors which a word would have ended. If 
there be retribution on earth, — and histcnry, well understood, 
is but a picture of God's moral justice here be1ow,-^the end 
of such a man could scarcely be peace. And it was net peace.t 
Let his memory be held in everlasting execratioiL| 

The destruction of Numantia was the forerunner of 

^oA the submission of three fourths of the Peninsula. . It in- 

. roired so much dread into all the native tribes, except 

^ those who. from the position of their country, had little 

to fear from hostile aggression, that they dispatched 

deputies to the conoueror, ei£er to acknowledge the dominion 

or to solicit the allianoe of Rome« Thenceforth their strug- 

— ■ ■ ■ . ^ , ■ , , .,. ■ 

• Livy, Epitom. Hiator. lib. Ivii. Pal eRtolus, lib. ii. Flonu, Epit. lib. ii. 
Etttropius, Brev. Rom. lib.iv. Plutarch, in vita Scipionii. Orofliua, lib. v. 
cap. 7. We bave greatly to recret the loss of the book written by Polybiiu, 
an eye-witness, concerning this war. Appian diflfers firoin other historiana 
in one point : lie says, that, when driven to eztromity, the Numantians 
opened their gates, and besought Bcipio to grant them a respite of ten days 
— to kill ont anotherl and that the Roman general grantea the strange rt- 
quest. Why wont kU permission 1 Why not every man kill himself? 

t He was found dead in his bed, B. G. 133. Frmn the ooneuirent tesUmony 
of ancient historians, there can be no doubt that his death was viofent :— 
" Suspecta fuit t'anquam ei venenum dedisset Sempronia uxor.**— I<«. Ant 
Ixix. Orosius confirms the suspicion. Paterculus adds that his neck exhibit- 
ed marks of violence. No inquiry was instituted into this dark deed, for 
reasons sufficiently obvious: one was, says Plutarch, Test something should 
be fodnd to criminate Caius Gracchus. The whole fkmily were probaUy 
concerned in it ; their own tragical end will flinUah an instructive lesson 
to the Christian historian. 

X See the tragedy of ** Numancia,*' by Cervantes ; a composition which, 
though exceedingly unequal, and, like all his other works, abounding with 
images both magnificent and mean, will well repay the Uouble of pvnisal. 
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f^iBBfcfr iadependenoe were neither frequent nor 8imiiltuieoii& 
ratii] insurrectioDB, *« few, and fiur betweeta,*^— the irruptiooe 
of the Cimhnans, whom the CeltiberianB compelled to retreat 
■croBB the Pyrenees, — ^were the only events that diversified 
the uniform picture of praBtorian rapacity, and affi)Rled abun- 
dant room for the exercise <^ their cruelty, until the civil wars 
of the republic again deluded the whole Peninsula with blood. 
To those civil wars, therennre, tiie reader is carried at once: 
nor will he have nuch reason to reffret this bound over the 
obscure and Uninteresting events of half a century. During 
the whole period, indeed, finm the fidl of Numantia to the 
usurpation of Sylla, Spain presents the same unvarying picture 
of dull uniformity. 

In the list of proscriptions, consequent on the triurai^ 
of Sjrila, was the name of Qnintus Sertorius, who had g^ ' 
previousiy served in Spain in the capacity of tribune of 
ne people. ** Sertorius,'* says Sallust, ** was in the full vigor 
of life ; possesaed of all the bodily and mental qualifications 
necessary to form the soldier. A rare sobriety rendered him 
conspicuous among the Roman generals; to none of whom was 
he inferior in military talenta Fearless in danger, temperate 
in soecesB, he was neither discouraged by reverses nor inflated 
bv good fortune. In action he had an eagle's glance in seizing 
uke decisive moment for striking a blow, and in perceiving 
what manoBuvre would best delude the enemv." To this ac- 
curate picture must be added the darker shade of an ambition 
which no bounds could restrain, and which would have pressed 
forwutl to its gratification, had t bleeding world stood in its 
way. 

This genera] was fortunate enoufffa to escape the -bloody 
eword of the dictator, to land in Hither Spain, and to win the 
fiivor of the Iberian tribes. The intolerable exactions of the 
local governors made fhem ready enough to embrace the cause 
of one who oflfered to redress their wrongis, and secure for 
them a more happy fiiture. Nine thousand men flocked to his 
standard, and enabled him to contend on the soU of Spain with 
the forces of his vindictive enemy. 

His first efibrts were not snccessfuL A great portion of his 
troops, through the treachery of his lieutenant, were routed by 
the ffeneral of Sylla, and he himself forced to seek safety qn 
ihe deep. With the aid of some Cilician corsairs, he gamed 
poesesdon of Iviea ; but that place also he was constrained' to 
abandon. While he was deliberating whether it would not be 
his wisest course to sail for the Fortunate Islands, and there 
pass in tranquillity the remaind.er of his life, his piratical allies 
idNmdoned him to succor the king of Mauritania, whose domin- 
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km W6f6 then invaded. Q^nded st their desertion, he tg^ 
floiLTed to be avenged on them before entering on his phUo* 
tophic career. He hastened to oppose tiie king, and inso^ed 
SQOceBB to the party he espoused By this time the character 
of sage had no longer amr aJlmrements finrhim, and he eagerly 
listened to a. deputation uom the Loaitanians, who offered bini 
tfae chief comnumd of their forces, on the condition of his pro- 
tecting them against the ravages of Sylla's partisana Ac- 
companied by near 3000 of his veterans, he landed in LosiftBr 
nia, vrhere his forces were immediately increased to 8000. 

The tide of his fortunes had now changed. The 
^^ pretors of Sylla, Didivs, and Domitias, were the first to 
feel the weight of hia arm. His victray had a wonder- 
iul efibct on the Lnsitanian and Celtiberian tnbes, who hence- 
forth became his warmest supnorters. They opened to him 
the ffates of their towns, swctfed the ranks of Ids army, and 
enabled him to triumph over the numerous finrces which 
advanced to cnuh him. In a few short months he found his 
power so completely estafalished that he sacceeded in forming 
the two nations into one great state, solely dependent on him 
alone. He granted to the people a government exactly simi- 
lar to that of Rome; he created SX) senators^ Romans by 
birth, and to them he subjected the numerous magistrates 
who, under the title of pnetors, quaestors^ and tribunes of the 
people, presided over the administration of the laws in the 
provinces and towns. The army was etjpiipped and exercised 
m the Roman manner: it was divided into legions and centu- 
ries; and subjected to prefects^ military tribni^ and the infe- 
rior officers, like the armies of the republic The higher 
commands were held chiefly by Romans ; but tiie native troops 
were not only armed and»dii9clplined, but admitted to the 
same privile^ as the former. Evora, which he had made 
the capital of Lusitania, became his ordinary reodence, and 
was bcMiutified by the noblest works of art Osca, now Hues- 
ca, which was also constituted the metropolis of Celtiberia, 
he dignified with a universihr, where giammar and rheto- 
ric were taught by Latin and Greek professors, and where 
great numbers resorted fixxn all parts of the Peninsula. At 
Sie distribution of prizes to the successfiil students he was 
oR/Nk present He it was who conducted the examinational 
and infiised a spirit of emulation into the natives. Success in 
science was rewarded with citizenship, and consequently with 
a qualification for the highest civil posta Nothing, in ftct, 
which could civilize a raave people, and render them the 
auxiliaries of his great designs, was overlooked. New vigor 
was given to the operations o^ the mines ; arsenals were opear 



ed; arms nmmftctored ; and the mechanic arte, eapecaaJly 
thoee which related to war, taught to flourish.''' 

Yet this great man, who was thus hailed as the regenerator 
of Spain, and even as the founder of a new empire, appears 
to have had no serious intention of effecting its independence. 
He professed, indeed, that his heart was in his adopted coui^ 
try, tiiat her greatness was his only aim ; but all his actimis 
tended to confirm the suosicion that his views were elevated 
to the dictatorship of the Iloman world. He wished to hum- 
ble not the republic, which he loved as much as selfish ambi- 
tion could love any thing beyond its own gratification, but his 
personal enemiea He never forgot that he was an exile: 
with the exception of his countrymen, he regarded all around 
him as barbarians, whose intercourse he endured only with 
the deaiga that it should serve » the ladder of his own great- 
ness.f 

One cause of the amazing ascendency he thus acquired 
over the minds of the natives, may be traced to the impos- 
tures which he practised on their superstition. A Lusitaniaa 
hunter had presented him with a beautifiil white doe, which 
became so tame that it followed his footsteps like a dog. This 
creature he made them believe was a gift tnm Diana, and the 
medium of communication between him and that goddess. 
When this animal appeared crowned with a garland of flow- 
ers, the people were persuaded that their general was about 
to obtain some signal advantage. To what despicable expe- 
dients will not ambition stoop ! 

The astonishing success of Serlorius awakened the 
jealou^ no less than the fears of ^Ua. The consul Me- ,^q' 
tellus Pius put his legions in motion to crush the as- . 
piring rebel ; but victory sgiiled on his opponent, whose ^ 
forces were rendered more formidable by the arrival of ' 
Perpenna, at the head of 16,000 Roman soldiers. The blood- 
t^rsty dictator had ceased to exist ; but his army remained, 
headed by Metellus. That general being evidently unable to 
contend single-handed with Sertoriis, the famous Pompey was 
dispatched to his aid by the rssniblic. 

Henceforth the fortune of wm war was various. For ,^g 
seme time Sertorius triumphed over Metellus and Pom- . 
pey; but in their turn they reduced several of his .^ 
strongest places, -and defeated his lieutenant Perpenna. 

■■'■•' ■ ■ 1 ' — ' 

* Sallustiufl, Pragmentum HiBtoris, lib. i. et ii. Florns, Epitome, lib. iii. 
cap. 33. Plutarch, in vitis dertorii et Pompeii. Oroeius adversus Paganoci 
Historiar. lib. v. cap. 33. 

t Plutarch i» much too favorable to this Roman, as be is indeed to moat 
of the characters whose lives be {M-ofesses to write. 

F2 
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At length the two chieft met near the banks of the Xo- 
car. !l^th exhibited great va]or; but Tictory, after an obsti* 
nate and bloody struggle, declared for Sertorins. This ad- 
vantage, however, was useless: having effected a junction 
wi^ MeteUus, Pompejr a^ain made h^ against the victor, 
who sought refuge withm his intrenchments. The disap- 
pearance by his own contrivance of his oracle the doe, ena- 
bled him to account for this reverse. Diana, he said, offended 
with his followers, had recalled the supernatural visitor; had 
commanded him to retire before Metellus ; but had ff iven him 
hopes of pardon and success if sacrifices were dufy paid to 
her. To extricate his troops from the dan^r which surround- 
ed them, he adopted the celebrated expedient of Viriatus; at 
a given signal they escaped by a hundred different paths. He 
rejoined them, offered the sacrifices required, and the follow- 
ing day, while occupied on the seat of judgment, the animal 
fluddeiuy bounded into the hall, and testified its afiection by 
rechnkg its head on his kneea All present, Romans and na- 
tkes, shouted with joy on the restoration of the divine mes- 
senger. None showed so much pleasure as the artful con- 
triver of the farce. Addressing the doe, he inquired what 
were the commands of the dr^ sylvan goddess, and pro- 
claimed to the surrounding spectators their restoration to her 
favor, and the certainty of approaching victory. The predic- 
tion, however, could scarcely be said to be verified ; for though 
he routed Pompey, his lieutenant Perpenna was defeated by 
Metellus with a loss nearly equal. On both sides, indeed, the 
fortune was nearly balanei^ : the victory of to-day was neu- 
tralized by the defeat of to-morrow. But the generals of tlie 
republic sufifered the most, because their losses could not be 
repaired either so soon or so efficaciously as those of Sertori- 
us» who wielded at pleasure the resources of Lusitania and 
Celtiberia, and who had for allies the warlike tribes of Canta^ 
bria and the Astoriaa* 

The war would still longer, perhaps, have been i^osecuted 
with the same indecisive character,, had not some peculiar cir- 
cumstances hastened the catastsophe of Serfcorius. The price 
set on his head by a decree of Metellus, and the success of 
Pompey against some of the towns which bad declared for 
* him, made some of his Roman soldiers stagger in their fideli- 
ty to him. Some deserted, the rest were suspected by him. 
His counsellors and fi-iends were now natives alone. This 
distrust of one nation, and confidence in the other, gave rise 
to two factions which embittered his very life. The natives 

*The same authoritiea as already and repeatedly quoted. 
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acquainted him with whatever seditious language thAj heard 
from the mouths of the Romans : the latter, anxioocr to open a 
breach between him and their rivals, committed manj arbitra- 
nr acts, for which they alleged the authorilgr of the genertiL 
Complaints were made by botit parties ; plots to tike away his 
life were discovered or invented ; he was kept in a state of 
continual excjjtement and alarm. In his own defence he pun- 
ished the accused, without much regard to the evidence ad- 
duced of their guilt: in short, he i^Bpected everyone, and 
became cruel al&e to Romans and Spaniarda A conspiracy 
was formed by Perpenna, who had lon^ been jealous of hs 
authority, and who resolved to secure it m hifl^own hands. In 
conjunction with his partners in crime, he forged a letter, as 
if from one of the ^neral'^ lieutenant^ which contained the 
intelligencjB of a victory gained over the enemy. Sertorius 
read it with the more pleasure, as his afikirs 1^ not lately 
been so prosperous as finmerly. In the agreeable ezcitatioa 
produced by the news, he accepted the invitation to a splendid 
supper, to celebrate the success of his arms. The conspiraton 
received him with much apparent respect The repast was 
conducted with the usual tranquillity ; but at length feigning to 
be aifocted with the wine they had drunk, their language as- 
sumed an unusual tone of impropriety, and even of boldness. 
Conceiving that remonstrances would be lost on men border- 
ing on intoxication, the general reclined on his seat to escape 
a discourse which he disapproved. Perpenna then raised a 
cup full of wine, and let it mil on the floor. This was the fire- 
concerted signal. At the same moment one of the traitors 
aimed a blow at Sertorius, who attempted to rise; but his 
hands were forcibly held, while a dozen poniards found their 
way to his heart* 

^ Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed," is a denundisftion of which the truth is confirmed by aU 
human experience. Perpenna succeeded to the command, but 
in the first battle he was defeated and made prisoner by Pom- 
pey. The wretch, in the hope of pardon, presented the victor 
with a number of letters which he had found among the papers 
of Sertorius, and which compromised some of the leading men 
in Rome. Despising him alike for his treachery and abject 
meanness, Pompey nobly destroyed the dangerous evidence, 
and ordered him to be put to death. The same &te befell all 
the accomplices of Perpenna, one only excepted, who dragged 

^ ■ ^ - i - — 1 — ■ — — "^ — 

* The same authorities aa before, with the addition of Plutarch (in Tita 
Lncalli), and of Appian, Bell. Civ. lib. i. 
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qn a life jagro nusenble than d«Btb, and who grouwd under 
&o cune of God and maa 

After his de^th, Sertorius was again the idol of Spain: his 
memory was emlialmed in the hearts of t)ie natives, who wept 
as they reflicted on his gseat qualities, — ^his heroism, his g^^- 
erosity, his condescension, anj his secvices on their befial£ 
Had not the sword.of Pompey avenged his death, their hands 
would have been dyed in the Mood of the consf^tors. Many 
df them abandoned thlt cause; some submitted to Pompey^ 
others took re&ge in their mountains and forests. With Ser- 
torius exmred t^ last ftint glimmer of national independence. 
The tosvns which had obeyed the deceased chiefs now 
1^ submitted to the Romans. Pompey prosecuted his sue- 
^ cesses from Andalusia to the Pyrenees : Pampeluna, in 
i^ Navarre, rose at his command. After his departure, the 
pnetoTs had to deal with only partial insurrections, which 
were occasioned by their own rapacity, and were repressed 
without difficulty, until the wars between Ceesar and Pompey 
shook the Peninsula from the centre to the extremities, and 
rendered it the theatre of horrors too painful to be conlem- 
platedv^ 

Ciesar first viaiied Spain as quiestor : nine years afterwards, 

he returned as praetor of Farther Spain. Galicia, and such 

parts of Lusitania as had hitherto preserved their liberty, were 

ee the first to feel the wei^t of his arm, and to submit to 

* the yoke. When the Uuree lieutenants of Pompey, to 

whom, as triumvir, the government of Spain and Africa 

had been assigned, arrived, they found little to do until Caesar 

returned a third time to snatch these rich provinces from their 

handa 

MQ The plan of this great captain was to attack Spain at 

two pointa While his lieutenant, fVdiius, crossed and 

penetrated into Hither Spain, he landed at Ampurias, and 

marched on the Ebro.. Before, however, he could efiect a 

junction with jF\d)ius, that officer had sustained a revetse near 

Lerida, from the united forces of Afranius and Petreius, two 

of Pompey's lieutenants. But that loss must have been heavy 

which the genius of Cfesar could not xepair. His first object 

was to cut off the communication between his enemies and 

the city whence they derived their suppliea To effect this, 

he endeavored to gam possession of a hill which lay between 

their camp and the place ; but the detachment which he sent 

for that purpose was driven back by the natives with some 

* Chiefly tbe Mine authorities, with the addition of Paterculut, lib. ii., 
and of Dion Canius, lib. xzzix. 
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I0G8. Another disadvantage bef<^ him. His camp lay between 
two rivers, the Cinna and the Segra, which the melting of t^ 
snow on the neighboring mountains and continued rain had 
rendered too deep aqd rapid to be crossed with safety. Botii 
his provisions and his reinforcements from Gaul were on the 
opposite bank, in dangei«of &lling into the power of lis ene- 
mies. In a short time, through the want of supplies, and the 
discouragement which began to seize his troops, his position 
was paimul, and his destruction was declared to be inevitable. 
But the resources of his mighty mind were scarcely known 
even to himself: havmg constructed some little boats unknown 
to the enemy, who now guarded tiie banks, he passed & portion 
of his troops quietly over the Segra, in a part concealed finxn 
the opposite camp by high mountains. Immediately he occu- 
pied 1^ summit of one, which he fortified, and was now en- 
abled to construct a bridge, oiner which he brought his cavalry. 
Having with equal expedition and success brought his rein- 
forcements to the same position, he now assumed the o^n- 
sive, and defeated the Pomffeians. -The news of a [victory 
gained by his fleet near Marseilles arrived at this fiivorable 
crisis, and drew over to his cause the Lacetani, Ausetani, the 
Hercavones, the Cosetani, and some other tribes of Catalonia. 

To re-establi^ his communication with the opposite hank 
of the Segra, and thereby to intercept on both sides all sup- 
plies coming to Lerida and the enemy's camp, he resolved to 
adopt an e3q)edient which surprised as much as it dismayed 
them. That river being too deep and rapid to admit of a 
bridge from the place where he lay encamped, he was pre- 
parmg to divert a portion into a reservoir, so that it might be 
forded. The two generals of Pompey, however, whose situa- 
tion was already suflSciently critical, did not wait forthe stto- 
cess of this unexpected scheme: they left Lerida, with the in- 
tention of crossing the Ebro, and making Geltiberia the future 
seat of war. They were soon overtaken by the inde&tigable 
Caesar, and blockaded among the mountains which lie between 
the Ebro and the Cinna. m vain did they attempt to bret& 
his lines and return to Lerida: they were soon in want of ne- 
cessaries, and were at length compelled to capitulate.^ 

Thus ended the first campaign of this able captam, who, 
without risking the safety of his troops, succeeded, by his mas- 
terly movements, in reducing the enemy to the-Iast extremity. 

* Cesar, De Belto Civili, lib^i. Livius, Epitome Histor. 110. Florus, lib. 
!▼. eap. i. Dion Caasius. lib. -zl. et zli. Saetoniua et Piutarcfaiu in vita 
Ccaaris. Oroeiiu, adveraua Paganoa Historiarum Libri Septem, lib. vi. 
cap. 15. 
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I&r oonduet on this memoikble occasion has called ibrtfa tise 
admintion of the best militaiy authorities.* 

Of the armies of Pompey, ^^fXJO men still remained under 
Yarns who commanded in Hietica. The victor marched agaii^t 
him, and compelled him toBurrender also. Having thus caused 
his.authirity to be acknowledged Ihsoughoat tSs Peninsuht 
he appointed his lieutenants, Cassius and Lepidu% over the 
two great provinces^ and returned to Rome. 

The rapaci^ no leas than the tyranny of Cassias in- 
^^ censed beih natives and Romans to such a pitch that they 
openly i^volted, and chose MareeUus pnetor in his place. 
He haa recourse to the faHig of Bfauritania, and to Lepidne, 
who gofened the Hither province : they hastened to his aid ; 
but the latter, on beooming acquainted with his own ccmduct, 
espoused &e contrary side. This man is another example of 
divine retribution. Embarldny at Mala^ with his immense 

^1^ treasures, in the intention of revisitmg Italy, both he and 
they were engiilfed near the mouth cf the Ebiaf 

The fiul of Pompey^in A£nA did not restore peace to the 
Roman world. Tlie son of that fiunous man selected S^psin as 
the fittest scene far oppoeiiDg the dreaded dictator. Thither 
many of his ^dher'a partisans had fled from Africa ; and there 

jg the memory of that fiither was still cherished by many 
* of the native tribes. An army sprung up on his arrival ; 
Bietica declared for him, and the successor of Cassius yns 
forced to escape. A fourth time did Ciesar hasten to the Pe- 
ninsula to support his ambitious projects by the destruction of 
h^ antagonists. 

^ After reducing several towns which had declared for 

' young Pompey, Cesar pitched his camp, within sight of 

the enemy, on the niains of Monda, about twenty-four miles 

from <Malaga. At first the action which ensued was unfiiv<»- 

able to the dictator; his ranks, after an obstinaie struggle, be- 

gan to waver. His agitation was extreme: he alight^ from 
is horse, raised his helmet, and rushing into the midst oi his 
soldiers, excised, ^ Soldiers, I am your Csear ! Veterans ! 
after so many victories, will you suffer yourselves to be con- 
quered by a youth? do you tilius abandon your chief? rather 
will I perish by my own hand than by. the sword of Pompey !" 
He placed the point of his sword against his breast ; but it was 
snatched from him, and a simultaneous ery arose, ^ Never wdl 

* 6iii«eard, M^moires HistoriqueB etCrUiques, etc., torn. i. et ii. Puyad- 

Sir, Art de la Guerre, torn. ii. Criea^, CommentaireB de 06gar, avee dta 
otea critiques, biitoriques et militairea, tom. iii. et iv. 

t Tbe same autlioiities as before ; also Hirtius Pania, De BeUoHiB|Riaico, 
ca|ka 
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'we abandon bm Cssar !** Their courage was renewed ; Hiey 
rushed agaiost the enemy ; the victory wai decisive. Pompey 
fled, alter losing '00,00a of his folbwers. The renuMOit of this 
<nce formidable host threw themselves within the walls of 
Monda, which^ after a bloody siege, acknowledged fke con- 
queror. To complete the success of Ciesar, Pompey himself 
vna overtaken and slain, after a vain eflbrt to escape by aea 
from the port of Carteia. 

The towns of Betica, which were still held by the ad- 
herents of Pompey, were now reduced by Casar with |^ 
great cele^^ty. No sooner, however, had he left the 
country than Sextus Pompeius renewed the war in Lntritama, 
and afterwards carried it mto Betica. Again might the flames 
i]£ war have spread over the country, had not the death of the 
dictator allayed the fhry of the adverse party ; and the ^ 

dicy of Lepidus and Augustus, to whom it successively 
oDged, succeeded in tranquillizing it Some partial disturb- 
ances, indeed, broke out before the latter assumed **the sove- 
reignty of the Roman world ;" but they were quelled by the 
vigorous measures of his generak.* 

Under the emperors« Spam had no history distinct from that 
of the empire itself of wnich it became a peaceful province. 
Some domestic events, however, which have been compara- 
tively neglected by the historian of the Roman world, may 
occupy a passing consideration. 

No sooner was Octavius raised to the monarchy of qq 
the Roman world, than all Spain was declared for ever 
tributary to the emperors. This subjection of so many tribes 
to one supreme head ; this consolidation of so many territories, 
of which some had been independent, others in alliance vnth 
Rome, was justly considered important enough to serve as the 
basis of a new system of chronology. Hence the Spanish Ertu 
which began thirty-eight years t^Kfore Christ, and from whiclN 
the national writers computed until the fourteenth century> 
when it was superseded by the Christian. 

One of the flrst acts of Augustus was to decree a new di- 
vision of th^ country. The two provinces into which it had 
been previously divided, the Citerior and Ulterior, had been 
found by experience too extensive for their convenient admin- 
istration by die loo&L governors. Three were now adopted, 
Tarraconensis, which comprised Catalonia, Aragcm, Navarre, 
Biscay, the Asturias, Galicia, a portion of Lecm, and Portugal, 

* Livitti, Epitom. Hiit. 115. Florus. lib. iv. cap. 8. Patereulus, lib. it 
Appian, Bell. Civ. lib. ii^ Hirtias, De Bello Hispani^ Dion Caaaiusjib. 
43. Orositti, lib. vi. cap. 16. Eutropius, Brev. Rerum Komanarum, lib. n. 
To tlieie a<M Suetoiiiiia and Plutarch, in vita desaria 
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the Two Castilei^ Murcia, Valencia, and the BAlearic lete; 
Betica, which comprehended Granada and Andalusia, with a 
small portion of Estrranadura, as far as the Guadiana; and Lor- 
sitania, which contained the remainder of Estremadura, the- 
Algarves, and all the territcnries of Portugal and Leon as fiur 
as the Duera The administratifm of Betica, as being the- 
most submisBive of the provinces, the artful emperor abandon- 
ed to the senate, retaining to himself that t^i the other two, on 
the pretext ^t they required the strong.arm of military au- 
thonty to keep them down : he thus reserved in his own hands 
tiie sole disposal of the Roman armies in the Penifpula. 

The importance of his possessions in Spain was a su£> 
^^' ficient reason why he should visit them in person. On bis 
arrival in Catalonia, he found his soldiers hotly engaged 
in the Cantabrian war. That fierce people, as well as the Astii- 
rians, had hitherto scorned submission to the Romans, and had 
frequently lent their assistance to the Vaccei in the contests 
between them and the invaders. To penetrate into the very 
heart of the Cantabrian mountains was the purpose of Augus- 
tus; but after a few unimportant operations, he found that no 
h.urels were to be gained by him in such a war, and he left the 
prosecution of hostilities to his lieutenant Antistius. The ef> 
forts of the latter were more successful ; he vanquished the 
inhabitants, pursued them into their mountain fiustnesses, and 
compelled them to surrender, but not before he had sustained 
considerable loss. True to their character, many of the pris- 
oners deliberately deprived themselves of life. Mothers de- 
stroyed their children, then one another, while the men rushed 
into the midst of the conquerors to seek a more glorious death. 
The Roman armies then marched triumphant over these wild 
regions, which thus owned a temporary allegiance to the em- 
peror. The same success attended the armies of Carisius among 
&e Asturians.* 

25 But northern Spain was rather overcome than sub- 
^ dued. Some districts (^ Navarre and Biscay were never 
2 Q trod by Roman feot, and even those who had submitted 
' to the lieutenant of Augustus, revolted as SQpn as their 
oppressors retired. Twice did the Asturians and Cantabi^ins 
nse against the Romans ; and twice were they obliged to sub- 
mit Both parties, at length, seem to have become weary df 
the war : the natives, because they could not hope to subvert 
the power of theu* conquerors ; and the Romans, be(»iuse, though 
they could overrun the country, they could not retain posse&. 
sion of these mountain solitudi^ nor consequently reduce the ' 

* Tbe same authoritiee as before. 
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inhabitants to the same slavish condition as in the more acces- 
sible parts. So long as tlie natives paid a nominal obedience 
to the Romans, and forbore from harassing their neighbors of 
the plains, they were left to the enjoyment of considerable 
freedom. Thus were the blessings of peace restored to the 
whole country, two hundred years after the invasion of the 
first Scipio. 

However selfish the policy of Augustus, it was ofien bene- 
ficial to his subjects. If he held them in the condition of slaves, 
he was — ^not perhaps from principle so much as calculation — 
a clement and magnificent protector. To rescue Spam fit>m 
the rapacity of the local governors, — the curse of all con- 
quered countries, — ^he decreed that in fixture they should 
extort no contributions from any province on the conclusion of 
their administration. He permitted any province, indeed, to 
testify its gratitude to deserving governors, but not until sixty 
days after their departure. This law was an admirable one ; 
it rendered them anxious to cultivate the favor of the people, 
and to make themselves worthy a reward which was thence- 
forth to be assigned, not to power nor by flattery, but by the 
unbiassed voice of the governed. He opened communications 
with the interior by the construction of roads wliich traversed 
every part of the country, and by the erection of bridges : he 
founded new colonies, exempted several towns from the pay-n 
ment of taxes, conferred on others the privilege of Romans^ 
and advanced many of the natives to tne highest dignities. 
Not unfrequently, too, did he exhibit qualities which we should 
have some difficulty in reconciling with the usual tenor of his 
actions, if experience did not prove that the hope of aj^lause 
will sometimes make even the selfish generous, and tiie vin- 
dictive merciful. A remarkable instance of this occurred hx 
one Baracota, a fiimous robber, who, at the head of a formidable 
band, had long ravaged the surrounding country with impunity, 
and either defeated the forces sent to apprehend him, or eluded 
their pursuit But when Augustus set a price on his head, he 
had reason to tremble ; the meanest of his followers might at 
any moment procure his destruction. He waited on the em- 
peror, confessed his crimes, promised to forsake them, and ended 
with demanding not only his pardon, but the reward which had 
been ofiered for his apprehension. The fearless intrepidity of 
this bandit, and this confidence in imperial clemency, made a 
deep impression on Augustus, who readily granted him what 
he required. Conduct such as this, and benefits such as have 
been recorded, might well secure tiie attachment of a people 
who had long groaned under oppression, and who in all ages 
have been distinguished for a quick resentment of wrongs, and 

Vol. L G 
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a lively gntiiade for &TonL In the fullneas no leas than the 
hlindnesB of their hearts, they erected altars to him during his 
life, and temples after his death.* 

The reign of Tiberius was a scourge to Spain, as it was 
^?' to most other provinces of the empire. His own rapacity 

7^ was bad enough ; that of his pnetors and proconsuls was 
i2 infinitely worse. To this was added a cruelty which 
never relented, and which accounted the lives of thoa- 
sauds as nothing when vengeance or avarice was to be grati- 
fied. In vain did the oppressed inhabitants appeal to his jus- 
tice : the oppressors were his creatures, and firom their con- 
formity with him were sure of iknpunity. The senate was at 
length induced to banish one of these obnoxious tyrants ; an- 
other was assassinated by an indignant native. These ex- 
amples, with the fear of a general insurrection, had doubtless 
some effect on succeeding governors, but none on the arch- 
tyrant himself, who confiscated the property of the rich, 
doubled the taxes, deprived children of their inheritance, en- 
couraged delators, and, on the shadow of a pretence, banished 
or executed all whose wealth he coveted, or whose patriotism 
he dreadedf 

^ Caligula was still worse. After exhausdng the Ro- 
man treasury, by the most shameful excesses, he looked 
towards Spain for the means of replenishing his coffers, and 
actually set out for Rome chiefly with that view. His tragic 
end, however, saved the Peninsula from the infliction of his 

A^ presence. Claudius and Nero succeeded to the vices of 

^ their predecessors, and added considerably to the stock. 
p^Q The &tal severity with which the latter tyrant treated 
' the family of Seneca, is a blacker crime in the eyes of 
Spaniards, than all his other excesses put together. This 
country was not slow in finding an avenger. Galba, the gov- 
ernor of Tarragona, at the entreaty alike of the Gauls and 
Spaniards, raised the standard of revolt, was declared empe- 
ror by both Romans and natives, and his election was confirm- 
ed by the senate, on receiving the news of Nero's assassination. 
But treason is not often successful. His own assassination, after 
seven short months of empire, might be a warning to posterity, 
if indeed ambition were capable of profiting by any lesson. He 
was succeeded by two ephemeral rulers, between whose ele- 
vation and sepulchre time could scarcely obtain a place.^ 

♦ Velleius PatercHlasJib. ii, c. 90. Tacitus, Anoal. torn. i. lib. i. c. 3. Dion 
CaasiuB, lib. liii. c. 25. 

t Suetonius, in vita Tiberii. Dion Caasius, lib. Iviii. cap. SS. Tacitus, 
Annal torn. ii. lib. 6. 

t Tacitus, Hist. lib. ii. rap. 67, &c. Suetonius, in vita Galbee. Dion Caniui, 
t. xi. lib. xlv. cap. 10, &,c. 
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Tespasian, and after him Titus, successfully labored to b. a 
repair the evils which anarchy, rebellion^ and continual 70 
bloodshed had brought on the country. Under the former, to 
Pliny the naturalist, under the latter, Celer ; the one quaes- 81. 
tor of Andalusia, the other proconsul of Tarragona ; steadily for- 
warded the beneficent views of their masters. Domitian q| 
undid their noble work ; his prsBtors and proconsuls, accom- y" 
modating their manners to his own, left no place free from H 
their monstrous rapacities. Of these tyrants, however, 
some met their punishment through the energetic remon- 
strances of the sufferers, and more still through the eloquent 
interference of Pliny, who, though no longer in Spain, contin- 
ued to feel the most lively interest in its concema The life 
of Nerva was too short for the welfere of the provmce, no less 
than for that of humanity. His adopted son and sue- qj 
cesBor Trajan, a Spaniard by birth, and the first stranger ^ 
invested with the imperial diadem, was fortunately not ; ?. 
less mindfiil of both. Well may Spain boast of having 
given to the world dne of the greatest princes that ever swayed 
a sceptre. Under 4iim peace and the arts flourished in the 
Peninsula. New roads were constructed by his orders, and 
the old ones repaired ; the beautifiil arch of Torre-den-Barca, 
in Catalonia; me stupendous bridge of Alcantara, in Estrema- 
dura ; and the splendid colonnade of Zalamea de la Serena ; 
perhaps also the beaut^l circus at Italica (Old Seville), the 
tower of Corunna, the Monte Ferrada in Galicia, and the cel- 
ebrated aqueducts at Tarragona and Segovia, attest his patri- 
otic magnificence. His successor, Adrian, who was also i^,. 
his countrymtm, inherited, not indeed his talents or his r^ 
elevated qualities, but certainly his attachment to tiie JSa 
country which gave birth to both. Monuments indica- 
tive of their ben^ts and of the gratitude with which they were 
received, are still to be found in many provinces of the Penin- 
sula. The same prosperity signalized the reigns of the ■. oq 
great and good Antoninus Pius, and the Spanim^ Marcus /^ 
Aurelius, whose memory was long held in the same -.r^ 
gratefol affection. These four emperors, of whom three 
were Spaniards, and cue a Gaul, may also claim the glory of 
having rendered the world happier during the eighty-two 
years of their administration than at any other period or history. 
With them ended the sway of reason and virtue, and conse- 
quently of social happiness.* The few good rulers who after- 

* Dion Cassias, t. ii. lib. Ixiriii &e. Eutropius, Breviarium Historie Ro- 
mans, lib. viii.Spartianus Adrianns Imperator. Aurel. Victor de Cesaribua, 
p. 129, &.C. Gibbon (History of the Decline and Fall, b. i.). io calling the pe- 
riod above mentioned the happiest ever possessed by the human race, ia 
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words appeared on the great theatre of the world were unable 
to stem the torrent of universal degeneracy ; they were but 
transient lights, which rendered the gloom around more visible. 
Of more than thirty emperors who grasped the sceptre 
?^' from the accession of Commodus to that of Honorius, few 
Y^ had any immediate connexion with Spain ; nor was the 
AQe country distinguished by much that would interest a 
*^* modem reader, if we excqpt the introduction and progress 
of Christianity, which will soon be noticed. As the imperial au- 
thority weakened, the tyranny of the local governors increased ; 
the sinews of administration being relax^, and the laws dis- 
regarded by corrupt magistrates and a licentious soldiery, there 
was little security either for persons or property. While the 
rapacity of the powerful penetrated into the abod«s of the de- 
fenceless, and wliile the legions were occupied in repressing 
the partial insurrections which oppression had created, organ- 
ized bands of robbers actively despoiled alike the industrious 
husbandman and the traveller. To these evils was added, 
under the reign of GalienuSjthe terrific sSomge of foreign in- 
vasion. An irruption of the Suevi, the Filmks, and other bar- 
barians from the north of Europe, passed the Pyrenees, about 
the year 260, and laid several nourishing towns in ashes. 
During twelve years the destroying flood was poured over the 
opulent and defenceless countjy; when by the valor of Post^ 
humus^ the rival of Galienus, who held Gaul and Spain under 
his sovereign sway, it was diverted against the shores of Mau- 
ritania, Traces of its blind fury were discernible in the time 
of Orosius, who wrote in the fiffli century. One hundred and 
fifty years of peace, however, were amply sufficient to repair 
the mischiefs it had done, but not to give mtemal tranquillity. 
The Christian religion undoubtedly produced its natural effect 
in Spain as it did everywhere else : — it softened the ferocity 
of a fierce people ; but then its progress was gradual, and it 
had to encounter every species of opposition before its truth 
was recognized, and its authority established. Constantme the 
Great is said to have owed his conversion to a Spaniard. 

From the reign of Constantine to that of Honorius there is 
still less in the history of Spain to distinguish it from that of 
the empire. 

doubtless right. Aurelius Victor, p. 134, appears to have flirnighed him with 
the idea which Masdeu, torn. vii. p. 193, no common writer, confirms: " Es- 
tos quatro emperadores estranfreros formaron, sin duda alguna, el siglo maa 
feliz del Imperia Romano/* The number of medals, inscriptions, && in 
honor of the three Spanish emperors, is very great. See the elaborate Col- 
leccion de Lapidas y Medallas qui serven para mayor Ulustracion de la Es- 
pana Romana, by the last named author, torn. v. or vi. 
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CHAP. n. 



THB POLITICAL, CIVIL, AND RELIGIOUS STATE OF SPAIN 

UNDER THE ROMANS. 

It has been already observed that Augustus divided Spain 
into three provinces, &btica, Lusitania, and Tarragona. Fifty- 
four years after his death, Otho added to Beetica, or rather incor- 
porated with it, the African province of Tingitania. This di- 
vision subsisted until the reign of Constantine the Great, who 
introduced important chang[es into the empire. He not only 
separated Tingitania from Bsetica, but dissevered from the 
Tarraconensian province the governments of Carthagena and 
Cralicia : hence he formed six provinces, Tarragona, Carthar 
gena, Galicia, Lusitania, Bsetica, and Tingitania. Theodosius 
Sie Great added a seventh, the Balearic Islea 

The ancient governors of the two provinces of Hither and 
Farther Spain had the supreme control over both civil and 
military affiiirs, and were termed consuls or pnetora As these 
dignities were by their institution annual, they who remained 
more than one year were called proconsuls or propretors. On 
the accession or Augustus, the governors of Lusitania and Tar- 
ragona assumed the title of Imperial Legate^ (Legati Augus- 
tales), while the Bietican was still styled proconsul. Each of 
these great dignitaries had two or three deputies or vice-le- 
gates, who resided in the great towns of each government 
Such was the general system until the time of Constantine 
the Great That emperor divided the Roman world into four 
vast dioceses, each governed by a prietorian prefect Spain 
was subject to the prefecture of Gaul, and was governed by a 
vicar (vicarius), oil whom the local governors were dependent 
Appeeds were carried from the tribunals of these governors to 
that of the vicar, and from his to the court, for such it might 
be termed, of the prefect The governors of Lusitania, &- 
tica, and, subsequently, of Galicia, were invariably styled con- 
suls, while those of either province were termeid presidents 
(prssides). Besides the vicar, whose administration was 
chiefly confined to civil affairs, tfiere was the count (comes), 
whose functions were of a military nature ; but sometimes 
both the civil and military departments fell to the vicar.* 

* The whole number of ^vernors in Roman Spain, from the first inva- 
sion by Scipio to that of the Goths, was 335. Of these, ten were governors 
0^ all Spain ; 112 when divided into two provinces; 154 when divided into 
three, and fifly-nine after its division into five. Among them were fifty- 
seven consuls and proconsuls, eighty-seven prtetors, and proprstors, thirty, 
four legates, and vice-legates, six prefects and pro-nrefects, nineteen preei- 

G2 
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It must not, however, be supposed that the authority of 
these oflicers extended at^rst over all the cities of the Penin- 
sula. Some cities were governed even in the last resort by 
their own laws ; some depended immediately on the metrop- 
olis of the Roman world ; some were free, and left to their an- 
cient laws and tribunals. They were colonial, municipal, Ro- 
man, allied, tributary; and others 'twere were which enjoyed 
the right of Latium. Thus the province of Tarragona con- 
tained seventy-nine cities, of which twelve were colonial, 
thirteen Roman, eighteen enjoying the Latin law, one ally, 
and one hundred and thirty-five tributary.* BsBtica had one 
hundred and seventy-five cities; viz. nine colonial, eighteen 
municipal, twenty-nine of the Latin law, six free, three allied, 
one hundred and twenty tributary. Lusitania had forty-five, 
five colonial, one municipal, three Latin, thirty-six tributary.f 

The colonies were peopled by the citizens of Rome, chiefly 
by soldiers. The inhabitants of these establishments forfeited 
not the slightest of their privileges by their location in the 
provinces ; they were governed by the same laws as the pa- 
rent city, and were considered, like the non-resident freemen 
of our boroughs, as essentially belonging to it ; their exemp- 
tions from the jurisdiction of the lo(^ governors and judges 
was not the least of the advantages they possessed, in the 
formation of a colony, some degree of ceremony yfas used. 
After a few deputies had chosen the fittest place for the des- 
tined habitation, — and, like the monks of later times, they sel- 
dom erred in their choice,^— the colonists approached their des- 
tined abode, while a priest traced the circuit of the colony 
with a plow, drawn by an ox and a cow ; hence, the repre- 
sentation of this action in ancient coins is the symbol of colo- 
nization. On the approach of the new settlers, the former in- 
habitants were arbitrarily driven from the place. The muni- 
cipal cities were those which were admitted to the honor of 
Roman citizenship; which were in like manner exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the provincial governors; and the in- 
habitants of which could aspire to the hig^hest dignities even 
in the " eternal city." Whether from their public services, or 
from the favor of the emperors, twenty-two municipia were 

dents and vice-presidents, nineteen pnetorian prefects, thirteen vicars ; the 
rest were qusstors, procurators, and other imperial ministers whose funC' 
tions were wholly civil. 

* Exclusive of the Balearic Isles, which, prior to Theodosius, depended 
on the Terraconensian province. 

fCenni, Dissertationcs de Antiquitate Ecclesice Hispana;, torn. i. passim. 
Pliny, Hijitoria Naturalis, lib. iii. iv. Maadeu, Eapafia Romana, torn. ix. 
Depping, Hialoire G6n«rale, 11—33. The last-named author makes sad 
blunders in his references. 
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successively establicdied in Spain ; and though their privileges 
were not fully equal to those enjoyed by the coloni, their 
prosperity was so great, that in the rei^ of Adrian, it was 
doubted whether the societies which had issued from, or those 
which had been received into, the bosom of Rome, were in a 
more enviable condition.* The right of Latium was less valu- 
able ; in the cities possessing it, &e magistrates only were re- 
cognized as Roman citizens. The free cities (immunes) were 
such as the conquerors left in the undisturbed possession o£ their 
native laws and tribunals, aud were not taxed towards the sup- 
port of the rest of the empire. This privilege was conferred 
with reluctance, or rather extorted by necessity, and was al- 
ways regarded with jealousy : to six Spanish cities only was 
it grant^. The allied cities (confcederat©) were still fewer 
in number, and were at iSrst really independent, as the word 
implies. Tfee tributary cities (stipendiariro) as their name im- 
ports, occupied the lowest grade in the scale of civic;society, 
and were those which chiefly supported the cumbrous frame 
of Roman government 

But the distinctions between these various classes were not 
long maintained. By Otho many Spaniards were admitted to the 
rights of citizenship ; by Vespasian, such of the cities as had 
not the privilege already were presented with the right of 
Latium ; and by Antoninus, every remaining barrier was re- 
moved ; all his subjects throughout his vast empire being de- 
clared citizens of Rome ; from this moment the civil constitu- 
tion of that empire Was of necessity uniform.f 

The cities which obeyed the constitution of Rome were go- 
verned in a manner similar to those of Italy. Each had its 
municipal oounciTor curia, the members of which, (decuri- 
ones), were chosen from the principal inhabitants of the prov- 
inces. Their office, however, appears to have been unenviable, 
because it was in all probability gratuitous, and because they 
were responsible for flie due payment of the customs. Some 
severity was required to make men of consideration undertake 
its numerous duties, from which the favor of the emperor 
only could exempt them. The decemviri, whose authority 
was usually annual, were the chief magistrates of these cities, 
and their charge invested them with the highest respect. In 
some places the curia was presided by four magistrates (qua- 

— — — : i _: 

* Aulus GelliiiB (Noctes Atticie, lib. xvi. cap. 13.) as quoted by Gibbon 
(History of the Decline and Fall, 3 — 44.). • The emperor Adrian expressed 
. his surprise that the cities of Uticn, Gades, and Italica, which already en- 
joyed the rights of niunicipia, should aspire to the title of colonies. 

fThe same authorities, with the exception of C«nni, and the addition of 
Florez, Medallas, cap. ii. 
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tuorviri). The ediles in the provinees, as at Rome, were in- 
trusted with the promotion of mtemal peace, with the care of 
the public edifices and entertainments, and with the still more 
important one of provisioning the cities: the more splendid 
and frequent those entertainments, the more popular the ledile. 
The curatores were intrusted with the distribution of the 
com contained in the public granaries. Each city had a judi- 
cial tribunal of ten judges (decemviri) ; and on three other 
ma^strates (triumviri capitales) devolved the execution of 
capital sentences and the care of the prisons. Among the in- 
ferior offices of the law, the ancient mscriptions of ^pain ac- 
quaint us with the accensi, or private secretaries ; the comi- 
cularii, or transcribers; the questionarius, who, doubtless, in- 
terrogated the witnesses; the tabularius, who appears to have 
corresponded with our parochial assessor ; and the beneficiarii, 
whose functions are but imperfectly known.* 

As the legislation of Spain will be examined at length in a 
subsequent part of this work, nothing in the present place 
need be said on its laws, especially as they are the same as 
those which governed Rome under the republic and the em- 
pire, and which are consequently too well known to require 
even a passing notice. ^ •^•' 

The financial system of the Romans was both complicated 
and ruinous, at least under the emperors. Besides the ordi- 
nary contributions and taxes, such as the capitations, tributes, 
the tax on successions, &c., Spain had to fiirnish the capital 
with one twentieth of her annual produce in corn, and at a 
rate, too, which. was long fixed by the Roman magistrates 
themselves. The tax on successions, whicl} amounted to one 
twentieth, or five per cent., was imposed by Augustus, yet not 
without considerable opposition on the part of Sie senate, the 
members of which were the persons most liable to suffer by 
the novelty. It was modified by Trajan, so as to fall with less 
severity on such as had property to bequeath or to inherit ; it 
was doubled by Caracalla, who afterwards placed it on its an- 
cient footing of one twentieth, until it ultimately disappeared 
from the public revenue.f To collect this and other contribu- 
tions, a whole army of public officers was required ; but their 
respective names and duties must be sought for in the elabo- 
rate works expressly devoted to such subjects. It is here suf- 
ficient to repeat, that Spain sufiered as much from the neces- 
sities of the emperors and the rapacities of the resident pne- 

tors as any province throughout the wide extent of the em- 

■ ' ■ ■ » '■ 

*See the various inscriptions collected, and ingreniously made to throw 
light on the national history, by Masdeu, Espafia Romana, torn. ▼. vi. 
t No mention of this tax is to be found in the Justinian code. 
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pire. While the latter connived at the extortions'of the &rm- 
ers of the public taxes, these farmers were not slow to grat^ 
the avarice or prodigality of the praetors.* 

The military state of Spain under the Romans is a subject 
iittle understood. That a considerable number of troops for 
foreign wars was iumished by tliis important province is at^ 
tested by numerous inscriptions ; but, except in cases of diffi- 
culty and danger, the Roman troops in the Peninsula seldom 
exceeded three legions ; a force so inconsiderable that either 
the natives must Imve lost all desire to recover their ancient 
independence, or they must have become completely recon- 
ciled to the domination of their proud masters. The policy, 
indeed, which admitted them not only to the honor of citizen- 
ship, but to the highest dignities, civil, military, and even reli- 
gious, must have ^n admirably adapted to insure, not merely 
9ie obedience but the attachment of the conquered. 

So long as the empire continued prosperous, Spain, not- 
withstanding the evils it was made to endure, could not but 
participate to a certain extent in the general prosperity. The 
arts of life, the most elegant no less than the useful, were 
taught to flourish: that architecture had reached a high de- 
gree of perfection, is evident from the numerous remains of 
antiquity which time has spared ; that agriculture was culti- 
vated with equal success, is no less apparent from the testimo- 
ny of that most excellent of judges the naturalist Pliny. The 
riclies of the soil, in corn, in oil, and in fruits|, were almost in- 
exhaustible ; and the sheep were held even in higher estima- 
tion in those days than in the present The vine was culti- 
vated with so much success, that the juice of the grape pro- 
duced in the environs of Tarragona was pronounced equal to 
the best wines of Italy. These productions, with those of the 
mines, and the demand for native manu&ctures, gave rise to 
an extensive commerce; more extensive, indeed, than that 
which had existed under the Carthaginians. There was this 
important difference between the two conquering nations: 
while the African, with the characteristic selfishness of a 
trader, engrossed every advantage to himself, the noble-mind- 
ed Roman admitted others to a free participation in* those ad- 
vantagea~t 

The prosperity produced by the produce and manufactures 
of the country allowed the more inquisitive natives to study 
the sciences which adorn, no less than the arts which support, 

* Dion Casfliiis, lib. Iv. Maadeu, torn. ▼. vi. Depping, torn. ii. liv. 4. 
t Pliny, Strabo, Dion Cassius, and the inscriptions procured in the fifth 
and sixth volumes of Masdeu. 
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/ life: betides roads, statues, baths, theatres, aqueduct^ and 

bridges,— «l11 monuments of native civiliz&tiiHi,* — Spain can 
boast of sons who mij?ht have contended for the prize of 
knowledge, or even of eloquence, with the most celebrated 
Romans: their names are known to every classical. reader; 
they form a noble and copious list, superior to that which was 
fumidied by any other province of the Roman world. 

But the most important subject of the present chapter is 
that of religion, — ^not paganism, which, as its state in Spain is 
in no respect different from that of Italy, need not be de- 
scribed here; but — Christianity, the introduction, progress, 
and condition of which must be regarded with attention by 
every one who believes that Christ established a church on 
earth. No apology, will, therefore, be expected for entering 
into this subject more at length than may appear consistent 
with the brevity hitherto so scrupulously observed in all that 
regards Roman Spain. It is almost the only subject in which 
the condition of this province di^rs from that of the dominant 
state, and consequently the only one on which an historian of 
that province can be expected to dilate. 

If tradition as an autliority had not long ceased to be recog- 
nized on this side of the Pyrenees, the historian would have 
little difficulty in fixing the period of the introduction of the 
Christian faith into Spain. During eighteen centunes its un- 
interrupted voice has named St James tlie Elder as the first 
herald of the Gospel to the idolatrous people of that country. 
That the apostle traversed the Peninisula, from Lusitania and 
Galicia to the heart of Aragon ; that while at Saragoza he 
was honored by a visit from the Virgin, and that by her express 
command he erected on the spot a church in her honor; that 
after his martjrrdom at Jerusalem his body was brought by hia 
disciples from Syria to Iria Flavia (now EL Padron), m Galicia, 
and thence transferred to Compostella, to be venerated by the 
faithful as long as the world shall endure,f no orthodox Span- 
iard ever dou)yted4 With equal assurance of &ith, and cer- 
tainly with greater appearance of reason, it is believed that 
St Paul, in person, continued the work of his martyred fel- 
low-disciple ;{ and sowed the seeds of the new doctrine in 
Catalonia, Aragon, Valencia, and, above all, in Andalusia. 

*The rains of these noble works are to be found in the relations of 
traTeUers, and above all in the Interminable collection of Spanish antiqui- 
ties. 

t " Na£e no osera negar que el cuerpo del glorioso apoetol esta en la 
eiudad de su nombre, traydo alii, y hallado despues con tan iprandes mila- 
gros."— JMbro/e*. 

t Bee Appendix A. 

§The testimonies of St. Athanasius, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Epipba- 
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But whether these apostles or their succeters propagated 
the Gospel in the Peninsula, certain it is ihkt Spain can ad- 
duce her martyrs as early as the second century, — ^perhaps 
even in the first That St. Eugenius, whom native ecclesias- 
tical writers honor as the first bishop of Toledo, suflered in 
the second general persecution under Domitian ;''' or St Man- 
cius of Evora, und^r Trajan; or the saints Facyndus and 
Primitivus, in Galicia, under Marcus Aurelius, with a host of 
others,, whose deeds and constancy are so minutely recorded 
by the BoUandists, cannot reasonably be doubted, though the 
authority from which our information respecting them is de- 
rived is in some points fer from unexceptionable. But there is 
authority for other martyrdoms whiph few will be inclined to 
dispute, — that of the early fathers of the church, and, above 
all, that of the native poet Prudentius, fully establishing the 
antiquity of the persecutions sustained by the Christians of 
Spain. A few 6f these holy witnesses of the truth, who lived 
at a subsequent period, and respecting whose actions there is 
tlie most confirmation, may not improperly be noticed here. 

Of these the ancient church of God can produce none more 
distinguished than Fructuosus, — ^none whose example was 
more calculated to edify the true, or to confound the false be- 
liever.f Under the reign of the contemptible Galienus, this 
prelate presided over the church of Tarragona, ^milianus, 
the president of Hither Spain, had just published an edict, in 
which the Christians were commanded, under pain of death, 
to sacrifice to the gods : its denunciations had no efiect on the 
bishop, who, with ius deacons and a select number of his flock, 
continued to worship the true God. One day, as he was re- 
clining in an inner apartment, he was roused by a loud knock- 
ing at his door. He arose, and found some messengers from 
the tyrant, who commanded both him and his deacons to ap- 
pear before the judgmentrseat of the praifect " I obey," he 
meekly replied ; " wait only until I dfess." Accompanied by 
Augurius and Eulogiui^ he was dragged before iEmilianus, 
and with them sent to the public prison, to be loaded with fet- 
ters until the day of his martyrdom arrived. On the way he 

nius, St. John Chrysostom, Theodoret, and St. Jerome, most be allowed to 
have some weight. Though they only followed the tradition of their timet, 
yet the stream was near its source, and, consequently, less corrupted than 
at a remote distance. See Florez, Espaita Sagrada, torn. iii. 
* See Appendix B. 

t Ruinart, Acta Primorum Martyrum sihceraet selecta. Amst. 1713. This 
is a very different work iVom that vast storehouse of miraculous legends, 
" Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum," of the BoUandists: Some additional par- 
ticulars are taken fVom Morales, Cronica General de Espana, torn. ii. fol. 
335., who follows the Spanish breviaries. 
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exhibited all the magnanimity of a hero, and all the spirit of 
a faith which teaches a renunciation of self: he felt that he 
should be supported in the awfiil trial before him, and all his 
anxieties centered in his two companions. *' Persevere with 
me," said he ; ^ show yourselves firm in the &ith, as becomes 
the ministers of Christ Let not death fric^hten you ; for it 
will bring you your assured recompense : imprisonment and 
bonds are the doors through which the children of God must, 
in these times, approach iSeir Father.'* Witli similar exhortar- 
tions he continued to fortify them within the walls of the dun- 
geon, and not them only, but all whom affection for their pos- 
tor brought to see him. In a few days, the three were again 
hurried before iEmilianus. " Art thou acquainted," said the 
pnefect to the bishop, "with the decree of the emperor 1" 
"What is that r " That you must adore the gods." "I adore 
onerGod only," replied the saint; "he who has created heaven 
and earth." " Art thou then ignorant," demanded the other in 
a sterner tone, "that there are many godsl" "I am!" 
" What ! not adore the gods ! not revere the statues of the 
emperors'? who, then, wul be either feared or honored here- 
after 1" Addressing Augurius, the judge asked, "Dost thou 
also share the errors of Fructuosusl" "Like him," repli- 
ed the deacon with modesty, " I adore one almighty God !'* 
Irritated at the astonishing composure of these two wit- 
nesses of the truth, the pnefect now turned to the third, 
and, in a hasty tone, demanded : " Dost thou, too, adore this 
Fructuosusi" Eulogius replied with equal self-possession: 
"It is not Fructuosus whom I worship, but him to^whom 
Fructuosus addresses his prayer&" Still more indignant, and 
with more embarrassment, the judge was silent for a moment : 
he then abruptly turned to Fructuosus, and said, " Art thou a 
bishop 1" " I am /" was the emphatic reply of one who knew 
that an affirmative answer to this question alone sealed his 
doom. The interrogatory was here closed, and all three sen- 
tenced to the flames. Not one exhibited the slightest change 
of countenance : when conducted to the scene of their last 
sufierings, theirs were the only hearts unmoved at the terrific 
preparations before tliem. Many pagans had assembled to 
take a final leave of the man whose manners had been more 
than blameless, and in whose fiite they expressed an honor- 
able sympathy. For this mark of respect he ofiered his thanks ; 
but his cares wholly rested on the flock he was leaving be- 
hind. A Christian stooped to unloose his sandals : he mildly 
prevented the well-meant service, saying, " No ! I can do it 
myself: no hands are so suitable as my own to give fi^edom 
to feet which are about to enter the joyful regions of martyr- 
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dom)!'' Others, who were dissolved in tears, he gently re- 
buked for their weakness. When seated on the &tal pile, he 
ched in a loud voice to the surrounding Christians: "My 
brethren ! fear not tb&t you will ever want pastors : the love 
and grace of God will never abandon you, either in this liie or 
in the life to come I Weep not : this torment will not last an 
hour!" The flames now enveloped the three victims: the 
bonds which held their hands were first consumed ; these they 
raised to heaven, and kneeling down, as if before the altar, 
their last act was a fit consummation of their useful lives. 

The most sceptical of modem philosophers could not with- 
hold his tribute of admiration at principles which, were they 
as Mae as they are true, can thus raise human nature above 
itself which enable it to sustain unmoved the most cruel of 
torments, and to pass, not merely without an»ety, but with 
joyful confidence, the an^ul bounds that separate time fix^m 
eternity* 

It was during the reign of the fierce Diocletian that the 
fires of perisecution blaz^ with the greatest fury throughout 
the Peninsula. Besides Eu^enius, who suiSered at a former 
period, Toledo can boast of its martyred vir^ Leocadia; Al- 
cala de Henares, of the youths Justus and Pastor; Avila, of 
the holy relatives Vincent, Sabina, and Ghristeta ; Calatrava, 
of the soldiers Eureterius and Celedonius; Burgos, of the 
virgins Centola and Helena; Leon, of Mancellus, his wife 
Nonia, with all their children ; Astorga, of the virgin Martha ; 
Orense, of Marina and Euphemia ; Braga, of Victor, Silvester, 
Cuenpbates and Susanna; Lisbon, of the kindred saints Veriss- 
simus, Maximus, and Julia; Evora, of Columba; Merida, of 
the two heroic women Eulalia and Julia, with a great number 
of male sufferers; Cordova, of as many ; Seville, of the sisters 
Justa and Rufina ; Cadiz, Malaga, Gerona, Barcelona, and Le- 
rlda, of ^ch a hostf Superior to them all in the number of 
its martyrs was Saragossa, which Prudentius, with peculiar 
propriety, calls '< patria sanctorum martyrum,*^ since there was 
no persecution of the time which did not fall with additional 
weight on that devoted place. Weary of sacrificing them one 

* "Chretiens ou infidSlefl, apinrenez par Texemple de Saint Fnictaose en 
quoi consiste la vraie grandeur d'fime, et jusqu'd quel point la religion est 
capable de porter la resignation et la Constance : et vous, admirateurs aveu- 
gles de Tantiquite payenne, dites nous si Thistoire a de plus grands carac- 
tgres i. nous oflVir! ou si Socrate, avec son d^mon (kmilier, m^rite d'etre 
mis au-dessus du saint 6veque qui n'avait jamais precli6 qu*une doctrine 
pure et sublime! Lisez Thistoire de I'^glise pendant les quatre premiers 
siecles, et vous.y trouverez mille Socrates r'—Z>epptn^, Hist. O&n. de FJEsp. 
torn. ii. p. 123. This is not very original, but it is eloquent and just. ^ 

t Masdeu, Espaiia Romana, torn. viii. p. 217. Morales, Cron. Gen. tom. il. 
fol. 331-^1. Florez, £spa£a Bagrada. torn- iii p. 183, &£. 
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by one, the presideiit Publius Dacianus, the most bloody minis- 
ter of the two bloody emperoFB Diocletian and Mayiminn, adopted 
an expedient by which he could destroy at one blow the whole 
Christian population. He published an edict, promising a free 
pardon and an unmolested journey to all who should leave the 
city on a certain day in search of another abode. At the time 
appointed, a great multitude of men, women, and children is- 
sued fix)ni the walls, in the full persuasion that their voluntary 
exile would procure them at least the blessing of future tran- 
quillity. The treacherous governor, however, fiilling suddenly 
upon them with the troops which he had laid in ambush, mas- 
sacred every individuid, and afterwards consumed their bodies 
by fire.* 

Of this " noble army of martyrs," none seems more deserv- 
ing of particular remembrance than St Vincent. This Chrich 
tian hero was a native of Sara^ossa, and the son of a distin- 
guished magistrate. His leammg aiid eloquence early intro- 
duced him to the notice of his diocesan Viuerius, whose dea- 
con he became ; and as that prelate was afflicted with an im- 
pediment in speaking, on him devolved the duty of addressing 
the congregation from the episcopal seat His i>opularity 
reached the ears of Dacian, who summoned both bishop and 
deacon before him, hnd who committed both, heavily fettered, 
to the dark dungeons of Valencia. Having passed some time 
in this horrible abode, with food scarcely sufficient to sustain 
life, both were asain brought before the tyrant, whoy on ob- 
serving their cheerful countenances, which exhibited no 
marks of sufiferinfif, angrily demanded of the guards whether 
they had not disobeyed his commands On hearing that his 
orders had been punctually performed, he artfullv endeavored 
to seduce by an afiected moderation those on whom severity 
had produced no visible efi^t He exhorted them, to comply 
with the decrees of the world's great masters, who insisted 
that the dignity of the ancient worship should be restored, 
and the Gods everywhere honored by sacrifices. Valerius at- 
tempted to reply, but seeing his embarrassed utterance; his 
young friend said : '* Father, dost thou permit me to answer 
this judge 1" The other replied, " My son, I have long trust- 
ed thee with the office of speaking, and I leave thee now to 
justify the fiiith for which we are standing here." In a dis- 
course of surprising energy and eloquence, the deacon then 
vindicated the uni^ of (£)d, and the divinity of Christ, and 
contrasted the sublimity of the doctrines he professed with 

* Prudentius, in Hymno Martyrum Ces. Aug., contained in the edition 
of his Carmina by Arevalus, Rome, 1788. Florez, BspaBa Sagrada, torn. iii. 
vii. viii. 4tc. 
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xhe puerile absurdities of paganism. He concluded by assert- 
ing that entreaties no less Sian menaces would be unable to 
make them guilty of idolatry. The intrepidity of the advocate 
filled Dacian with fury. ^ Let this bishop,'* he exclaimed, *' be 
removed hence ; as he has disobeyed the imperial edict, he is 
justly exiled : but for this fellow, who to disobedience adds in- 
sult, a heavier pimishment is reserved. Apply the torture ; dis- 
locate his limbs, and let him feel a rebel's punishment" The 
order was promptly obeyed, and Dacian had both the gratifi- 
cation to witness, and tlie barbarity to deride, the agonies of 
the sufferer. The latter, whose cheek blanched not, and whose 
lips uttered not one word of complaint, regarding his perse- 
cutor with, that calm composure which proved that his heaven 
was already begun, mereljr replied, — ^ I have always wished 
for an opportunity of showing my attachment to the religion 
of Christ; thou hast given it me, and I am content!" Mad 
with rage, the governor struck the executioners because they 
could not force a single groan iaxm their victim. *' What !" 
exclaimed the sufferer, with the most provoking coolness, 
^ dost thou too wish to avenge me of these brutal men 1" Dap 
cian now foamed at the mouth, and roared, rather than spoke, 
to them, — ^ Cannot you extort one cry of pain from this man, 
ye who have so often bent the most stubborn malefactors? 
Is he thus to triumph over us?" Sharper instruments were 
now brought, the flesh of the Christian was torn from his 
bones, and his whole body pres^ted the appearance of (me 
vast wound. For a moment even the sava^ Dacian was, or 
appeared to be, softened. ^ Young Christian," said he, ^ hast 
thou no pity for thyself? in the flower of thine age canst thou 
not be persuaded to avoid a horrible death by one act of sub- 
Aiission?" — ^''Thy feigned sympathy," replied the other, with 
the same unshaken tranquillity, ** affects me as little as the ex- 
quisite-torments thou causest me to feeL I will not deny my 
Maker for thy idols of wood and stone. Thy perseverance 
will &il sooner than my constancy." 

The victim was next laid on an iron bed, the sur&ce of 
which was covered with sharp projecting pointo, and a slow 
fire placed under it His body was pressed against the spikes, 
boiling liquids were poured into his wounds ; his bones were 
crushed by blows with iron bars : in short, every species of tor- 
ture was employed that hellish cunning could devise. Still 
the heroic sufierer murmured not At length, his mangled 
limbs having been da£^ed on a bed of sharp flints, he felt that 
the moment of his deliverance was at hand. In vain did the 
tyrant order him to be laid on a comfortable couch, and every 
e$)rt made to restore him, that, on his recovery, human inge- 
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noity might be taxed for the inventioQ of new tarments : in a 
few hours he expired. His corpse was carried out to sea, and 
plunged Into the waves: it was soon washed on shore, was 
feund by some Christians, and secretly buried. The report of 
his superhuman constancy was rapidly spr^ thiouffhout Chris- 
tendom; and in the time of St Augustine his restival was 
cdebrated in every Christian place.* 

It is impossible to peruse the preceding and other similar 
tragedies without being struck with the spint of bravado which 
chcuncterizes too many of the victims; a sphrit we should 
vainly attempt to reconcile with either Christian charity or 
Christian humility. But did it ever exist? Is it not the in- 
vention of a later age? Both reason and charity must answer 
in the aJQIrmative. The legend which makes St Lawrence, 
while broiling on a gridiron, gravely desire his persecutor to 
turn him, that his other side might be roasted too, is not more 
ridiculous than it is false. Thus suffered not St Stephen — 
thus suffered not a greater than Stephen. 

It must not, however, be concealed^ that the crown of wbt- 
lyrdom was sometimes pursued with an eagerness which evi- 
denced rather the intemperance of a mistoken zeal, than the 
soberness of a ratibnal principle. Whilst Dacian was heating 
the fires of persecution throughout the Tarraconensian prov* 
ince. two Christian parents removed, with their daughter 
Eulalia, the object of their fondest hopes, &om Barcelona into 
the country, to escape the unrelenting cruelty of that monster. 
But the maiden, though only in her fourteenth year, was for 
from approving a step which her untutored imagmation repre- 
sented as a cowardly desertion of a post that f^ovidence had 
assigned her family. Hearing that Dacian had entered Bar- 
celona to hold his bloody tribunal, she escaped by night from 
her father's house, and reached the city the morning following, 
just as he had taken his seat in the hall of jud^ent She boldly 
upbraided him for his cruelties ; accused hmi of all the evils 
Christianity had sustained ; and exposed his impiety, his perfidy, 
and his barbarity, in terms which filled him with amazement, 
and rendered him speechless for a time. Soon, however, he 

* Ruinart, Acta Primorum M&nyrvan, torn. ii. Morales, Cronka General, 
ii. 341. SanetuB Augustinus, Sermones, in Opera, ii. Sn'4, Ac Flores, Ea- 

?a3a Sagrada, torn. viii. p. 179., and Appendix I. Prudentius, Hymnaa v. 
assio S. Vincentii Martyris. The second of these writers collects with sach 
industry every absurd legend furnished by tradition, by the national brevia- 
ries, an4 by the monkish legends of the BoUandists, that his relations some- 
times cause more amusement than edification. . The appearance of angels 
to St. Vincent while in prison, the crow so miraculously sent to protect his 
corpse on the sea-shore, its previous wondrous passage through the/wavea 
though a heavy stone bung round its neck, Jtc., may well excite a smile at 
human credulity. \ 
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gave orders hr her arrest ; put her to the torture, and finally 
to a painful death ; her constancy remaining unshaken, and 
her last voice praising God that she was judged worthy of so 
triumphant an end.* . 

The fury of persecution cooled after the death of Diocletian. 
During the civil wars which ravaged the empire under Maxi- 
mian and Constantius Chlorus, the Christians began to breathe : 
■ Constantine followed ; and, aiter his conversion, the church 
had peace from without ; but within, the partisans of Athanar 
sius and Arius clouded the horizon of her tranquillity. 

The antiquity of the Spanish church being sufficiently es- 
tablished by her early martyrs, a few pages shall now be der 
voted to the consideration of her discipline; a subject not 
without interest to any church, or even to any Christian, espe- 
cially when connected, as it often is, with doctrine. Fortu- 
nately, it is one on which the acts of the early councils aflR>rd 
us considerable information. 

Of the three national councils held during the first foai 
centuries, the first is that of Illiberis or Eliberis, a town once 
seated near modem Granada. It may also be termed the most 
interesting, as it was probably held before the conversion of 
Constantine, and, therefore, some years anterior to that of Nice : 
if so, it is the most ancient council, not merely of Spain, but 
of the Christian w<»:ld, the acts of which have descended to 
us. It consisted of nineteen bishops and thirty-six presbyters, 
witii a still ^eater number of deacons. Its eighty-one canons 
treat of baptism, confirmation, the Lord's supper, penance both 
sacramental and ceremonial, matrimony, holy orders, virginity, 
clerical continence, fasting, the divine office, and other mat- 
ters both of doctrine and discipline.t 

That of Ciesar-Augustus (Saragossa,) which was also qqq 
national, consisted of only twelve bishops (the number 
of presbyters or deacons does not appear,) and was convened 
for the sole purpose of condemning the heresy of Priscillian. 
Its canons are eight. 

The third, which was the first council of Toledo, was at- jqq 
tended by nineteen bishops, with a corresponding number 
of inferior ecclesiastics. Its first act was to admit the canons of 
Nice, especially those which relate to the ordination of priests ; 
but it is chiefly remarkable for its symbol of &ith, in which 
that great Catholic doctrine, the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Father and the Son, is expressly asserted ; a doctrine, 
as is well known, not formerly received by the universal 

* Morales, Cron. Gen. ii. fol. 335. Florez, EspaSa Sagrada, torn, iii., &c. 
t See the canons in this and the two following councils, in the collection 
of Loaisa. folio, Madrid, 1593. 

H2 
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church before the fourth Lateran council in 1215. Its^tw^itjr 
canons relate to holy orders, to the chastity of virgins devoted 
to God, and to the continency of ecclesiastics and ti^eir widowa 

From these councils it does not appear tliat the Spanish 
church had yet received the dignity of primates, archbiehops, 
or metropolitans. The bishops seem to have been equal in 
power, and independent of one another f the only superiority 
admitted arising from priority of consecration: neither is there 
any reason for concluding that appeals were of necessity car- 
ried to Rome, though the superior veneration attached to that 
see, and the superior characters of those who filled it, rendered 
such appeals by no means uncommon.! The bishops and the 
clergy were elected by the people. Baptism was administered 
by the bishop or the presbyter, or, in their absence, by the dea- 
con. In cases of urgent necessity, it could also be administer- 
ed by a lajnnan, provided he had not contracted a second mar- 
riage. Catechumens, previous to their receiving this sacra- 
ment, passed two years separated from the &ithful, in acquiring 
a sufficient knowledge of the doctrine they were to believe, 
and the duties'they were to practise. In cases of serious Ul- 
ness, the period was shortened ; in those of voluntary sin, it 
was protracted. The converted gentile who relapsed, and the 
female catechumen found guilty of incontinence, were punish- 
ed, the former with three, the latter with five additional years 
of probation. I 

Confirmation immediately followed the baptism of catechu- 
mens, and was performed by the bishop. It consisted in impo- 
sition of hands, and anointing with oil : the chrism was also 
used in baptism.} 

Sacramental penance followed the commission of heavy sins 
after baptism, and was called reconciliation, because the sin- 
ner was thereby reconciled with God. Ceremonial penance 

* This orifrinal equality of the bishops has been unsuccessfully assailed 
by Morales, Cron. torn. ii. lib. z. ; by Florez, EspaSa Sagrada, torn. iii. trat. 
1.; by Cenni.de Antiquitate Ecclesios Hispanice, dissertatio i.; and by other 
ultras. They should have been satisfied with tlie hierarchy really existing 
from the apostolic times. 

t Still sorer on this subject are Baronius and other advocates of papal 
supremacy. To disapprove this supremacy, recourse has been had to St. Cy- 
prian (Epistola ad Cornelium, et Ep.fad Clerum et Plebes in Hispanio,) who 
reprobates in strong terms an appeal from the authority of the African 
bishops to pope Cornelius. Tet the subject is not without its difficulties; 
for though this prelate defends the independent authority of the diocesans 
within their respective jurisdictions, he calls the chair of St. Peter the chief 
church, and the origin of sacerdotal unity. 

t The acts of the three councils may also be found in Collectio Maxima 
Conciliorum omnium HispanisB, cum notis, dbc., by Catalani and Aguirre. 
Rome, 1753. ; a more critical and extensive work than that of Loaisa. 

§ Concilium Uliberitanum, can. 38, &c. Concilium Toletanum, i- can. 2, kc- 
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was a public eatis&ction given to the church where the crime 
was more than usually scandalous : the penitent, in this case, 
occupied a place separated from the rest during a period pro- 
portioned to the heinousness of the offence. A penance of one 
year was inflicted on the player of dice, because the heathen 
deities were necessarily invoked in this ancient game; of two 
years on the subdeacon who married a third time, and on the 
ecclesiastic who wore a crown in imitation of the pagan priests ; 
of three years on him who lent his apparel for the use df pagan' 
processions, on the deacon who confessed a mortal sin berore 
ordination, and on the parents who brolse the betrothals of their 
children; of five years on him who married his daughter-m- 
law or sister-in-law ; on the widow who sinned, and married 
her accomplice ; on backbiters, in however trivial an affiiir ; on 
husbands or wives guilty of adultery ;* on single women guilty 
with diflerent men ; on deacons proved guilty of any capital 
crime previous to ordination ; and on housewives who by 
stripes occasioned, involuntarily, the death of their slaves (if ^ 
voluntarily, the penance was seven years) ; often years on the 
apostate or heretic on returning to the faitii ; on the Christian 
whom curiosity led to the heathen sacrifices ; on all prostitutes, 
and on all consecrated virgins who broke their vow ; of the 
whole life on the widow of a l)ishop, preslnrter, or deacon, who 
re-married ; on those who frequently violated their conjugal 
fidelity ; and on the gentile priests who, after conversion and 
baptism, sacrificed to idols. Besides these regulations, the 
bishop had power to suspend €tom all intercourse with the 
fiuthfiil the man who sat at the table of a Jew, him who dis- 
tributed satirical or libellous compositions, and him whose 
scandals deserved public censure.f 

Communion was twofi)ld : the sacramental or eucharistic ; 
and the ecclesiastical, which consisted in the congregation of 
the faithfol in the same church. Some penitents were ad- 
mitted into a church during the prayers and sacrifices, but 
were not permitted to join in the Loid's Supper until the ca- 
nonical term of their punishment expired. Generally, this sa- 
crament was administered daily in the churches, but the faith- 
ful could anciently communicate also at home ; they took the 
consecrated bread m their nali^ hand, or wrapt it in a clean 
piece of fine linen, and kept it at home until it was wanted. 
This imprudent custom led to abuses, and was prohibited, first 

* But if the husband sinned with a pagan or Jewish woman, his punish- 
ment appears to have beerf perpetual excommunication : — "Siquis fidelis, 
habens uxorem, cum Judaea vel gentili fuerit mcechatus, a communione ar- 
celur." — Cone. Illih. can. 78. 

t ConA. Illib. can. a et 4. 22. 40, Ac. Cone. Tol. i. can. 4. 10, &c. 
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by the council of Saragossa, and, twenty years afterwards, by 
that of Toleda* 

Hence excommunication was twofold also : the less, which 
banislied the offender from the Lord's Supper ; the greater, 
which prohibited him not only from this sacrament, but from 
all ecclesiastical intercourse with the faithful ; that is, from 
assembling with them in the house of God. None but a bishop 
could excommunicate, none but he could absolve. Ecclesia^' 
^ tical delinquents seem on some occasions to have been visited 
with even more severity, to have been forbidden all intercourse 
even with their nearest relatives. Excommunication was long 
the only punishment which the hierarchy could inflict on its 
obnoxious members : it had no prisons, no jailers, no torturers; 
nothing of the formidable array with which disobedience or 
heresy was visited at a later period.! 

To certain offenders, — so strict was the ancient discipline, — 
the eucharist was denied even at the point of death: for these 
no repentance, no duration of penance, was thought sufficient 
to cleanse them from impurity, and to make ihem worthy of 
partaking in this holiest of privileges. Sodomites, bawds, de- 
liberate murderers, delators in capital cases, the fiilse accuser 
of a clergyman, the idolater after baptism, the father who gave 
his daughter to a pagan priest, the adulteress protected in her 
crime by her husband, the married woman who destroyed her 
illegitimate o&pring, the widow who after sinning with one 
man married another, the clergyman who lived wiui an adul- 
terous wife, the adulterer who returned to the same crime 
after penance, the minister of the altar who lived in open con- 
cubinage or was ever detected in fornication, the step-&ther 
who married his step-daughter, and the wife who forsook her 
husband without leave to marry another,^ fell, when dying, 
under this most rigorous of prohibition& But if this sacrament 
was denied them, absolution was not ; and the penitent did 
not therefore depart without hope of reconciliation with 
I^eaven. 

There was one means by which all but the offenders just 
mentioned could obtain their restoration to the privileges of 
communion, even before the expiration of the time of penance 
decreed by the canons. This was, by soliciting peace from 
the confessors ; that is, from such as had sustained persecutions 

and torments for the fiiith of Christ The confessor gave his* 

~ 

* Cone. Ces. Aug. can. 5. Cone. Tol. i, can. 13, Ajc 

t Cone. lUib. can. 28, kc Cone. Ces. Aug. ean.'5. Cone. Tol. i. can. 1], 

t But if that husband were guilty of adultery, he could receive the sacra- 
ment at the point or in danger of death. Canon 9. of the Cone. lUib. 
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peace to the penitent in an instrument which he called UtenB 
confessorifB otpadficiB. This the penitent presented to tiie 
bishop, who immediately absolved him ; and, in token of his 
readmission to the rights of commmiion, gave him anotlpr in- 
strmnent, litetKB c<mimumcatoruB, which secured him aoceas 
to the sacramental table in whatever church he appeared.* 
This superstitious custoii) was founded on the opinion that, 
from the abundance of their merits, the confessors could well 
afford a portion to such penitents as had none of their own. 
What a fruitful train of abuses indulgences occasioned at a 
much subsequent period, and how repugnant they appeared to 
the common sense and common Justice of maxUdnd, is well 
known. 

On the matrimony and continency of the Spanish clergy, 
there has been much acrimonious disputation : one party con- 
tending that strict celibacy was obligatory on them from the 
apostohc times ; the other, that marriage was permitted to 
them, under certain restrictions, no less than to laymen. That 
some of them had wives, is admitted by both; but these, say 
the former, were women whom they had married previous to 
ordination, and from whom, on that occtision, they were com- 
pelled to separate, or at least to relinquish all claim to Hie 
debitum conjugdle. In support of this opinion, they quote the 
thirty-third canon of the council of Uliberis: — ** All bishops, 
presbyters, dekoons, and subdeacons, placed in the ministry, 
are commanded wholly to abstain from their wives, and not to 
beget children : whoever disobe]^ this order shall be degraded 
from his clerical rank."f This language is certainly strong 
enough to justify the advocates fat the antiquity of clericu 
continence ; yet many, and toiong the rest the judicious Mas- 
deu, contend that the clergy were not here enjoined perpetual 
chastity, but were only suspended from the use of matrimony 
during the time they were occupied in administering the sa- 
crament& There is no ground for so arbitrary a construction ; 
when were they exempted from constant attendance at the al- 
tar ? The truth seems to be, that while the priests, — ^those who 
administered the sacrifices, whether bishops, presbyters, dea- 
cons, or subdeacons, — ^were thus rigoroudy debarred the en- 
joyment of the privilege, it was reluctantly granted to the 
minor orders, — ^to readers, acolites, exorcists, and ostiaries; 

* Cone. Illib. can. 25. M^ndoza, de Concilio Illiberitano confirmando, lib. 
ii. cap. 5&. 

t " Placuit in totum prohiberi episcopis, presbjrteris, diaconibus ac subdia- 
conibas, vel omnibus dericis positis in ministerio, abetinere se a conjugibus 
suis, hac non procreare filios : quod quicunque fecerit, ab bonore clericatus 
extermioetur.** Tbis is strange Latin i 
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and that these latter, on their elevation to the higher grades 
of th6 ministry, engaged to refiiun ever afterwards from their 
wives, or submit to the canonical penalty in case of violating 
that engagement 

One of the most singular characteristics of the early coim- 
cils of Spain is the permissicm granted to bishops and other ec- 
clesiastics to follow any honorable branch of commerce, but in 
their own districts. Such a permission was doubtless justifia- 
ble at a time when tithes were not known, when the church 
was supported by voluntary contributions, and consequently 
when it was in danger of starvation. The contributions which 
are not obligatory will not be of long continuance, nor propor- 
tioned to the exigency of the occasion. The church was de- 
graded for some centuries: it was raised to independence by 
Sie institution of tithes.* 

Attendance on public worship was compulsory, both on 
priests and lavmen. The council of Dlibens imposed a pen- 
ance on the Cnristian who, during three successive Sundays, 
neglected to enter the church; and that of Toledo fulminated 
a suspension on any clergyman who did not daily assist at the 
divine office. Not a day m Lent was allowed to pass without 
prayer and penitence. Generally the congre^tion assembled 
in the churches; sometimes in the cemetenes, where they 
passed the night in prayer, particularly on the vigils of the 
sahits. The promiscuous meeting of men and women, how- 
ever, in such solitary places (they were outside the walls of 
the towns), and at such hours, led to abuses : the women were 
enjoined at length not to attendf 

• Fasts were observed every Wednesday and Friday, in ad- 
dition to the whole season of Lent, and on such other occa- 
sions as the bishop directed. July and August, however, were 
excepted, on account of the heats of those months, and tiie 
need of support by the enfeebled body. On fast days, not only 
was flesh forbidden, but every living thing, and even wine 
and milk, and, indeed, whatever was savory and delicate.^ 

Feasts were celebrated every Sunday in liie year, also at 
the Nativity, Epiphany, Easter, and Pentecost The relics o^ 

* It may be objected, that the contributions of dissenters are sufficient to 
the maintenance of their preachers. He must know little of dissent who 
does not also know, that in many cases such contributions are not raised 

without difficulty,— without the sacrifice of independence on the part of the 
preacher. If the rent of pews, and other sources of income, were not obliga- 
tory with any denomination of seceders, that denomination could not exist 
a year. Human nature is too selfish to be left to its own liberality: if reli- 
gion mast be supported — and where it is not, society will not long bold to- 
gether—there must be authority to compel its support. 

t Cone. Illib. can. 31. 34, 35, &c. Cone. Css. Aug. can. 3. 

i Cone. niib. cao. 23, kc Cone. Ckb. Aug. caq. 2. 
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m&rtyrs and saints were often interred beneath the altar, and 
were held in reverence ; but superstition had yet devised no 
solemnity in their honor. Canonization was originally the 
right of the bishop, no less than of the national and ]novincial 
councils. The names of approved martyrs were written in a 
book, and read by the deacon during mass. Similarly honored 
were the founders and benefactors of churches, and those who 
offered costly gifts on the altar: hence the commemoration of 
the living and the dead throughout the Roman Catholic world.* 

Persons consecrated to G^ were acknowledged and pro- 
tected by the early church ; but monasteries were not intro- 
duced into Spain duhng the first four centuries. The women 
who took, in the hands of the bishop and before the altar, the 
vows of virginity; and the men*who, in the same manner, 
subjected themselves to the obligations of continence and re- 
ligious contemplation, passed their lives sometimes in their 
own houses, but generally, in communities of two or three, 
in the abodes of aged ecclesiastics. The former assumed the 
veil from their first profession, as a public sign of their calling. 
But lest war should be sworn before the strength of the enemy 
was known, the council of Saragossa decreed that no woman 
should utter the irrevocable vow, or assume the veil, before 
the age of forty years, though previous to that period chastity 
was strongly recommended, and its observance consecrated.! 
The widows of ecclesiastics were not allowed to form a second 
marriage, as we have seen in the catalogue of penances; but 
they were not, like the virgins, bound to continence by vows. 
The widow who remarried incurred the minor excommunica- 
tion,— she was debarred from all the sacraments except pen- 
ance : the c<H)secrated virgui who married incurred the greater, 
and was not admitted into the bosom of the church until her 
husband died, or she separated from him.| 

Some of the preceding provisions, especially of' the first 
council, will appear unreasonably severe. We must, however, 
take into consideration the prevalence of idolatrv at the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, and the anxiety of the fathers of 
niiberis to preserve their fiocks &om the contact, and conse- 
quently from the probable infection, of paganism. The canons 

* Cone lUib. can. 43. et 60. 

t " Item ledum est, non velandaB esse viigines que Be Deo voverini, nisi 
qiiadraginta annorum probata ctate, quam sacerdus comprobaverit. Ab 
universis episcopis dictum est : placet." — Qme. Cassar-Aug. can. 8. Tbe 
council in which such a decree was made deeerres the respect of the Christian 
world. The third council of Carthage (can. 4) fixed tbe age of twenty-five. 

t Cone. Illib. can. 13. 27» 4bc Cone. Ces. Aug. can. 6 et 8. Cone. Tol. i. 
can. 6. 9. &c. 
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which regard the remarriage of the widows of ecclesiastics 
are sufficiency absurd. The sixty-seventh, which prohibited 
Christian women from keeping long-haired slaves, requires 
explanation. These slaves were oudefi^ generally of Gaul or 
Germany, and their ostensible business was to dress the hair 
of the rich ladies ; their real one— such wais the depravation 
of manners produced by paganism^— was to gratify die licen- 
tious desires of their mistresse& Tliis evil, however, was not 
very extensive in' its operation; and the gradual decline <^ 
heathenism, no less than the increasing influence of Christian- 
ity, purified the female mind. Of the remaining canons^ the 
most that can be said in their praise, is, that they were well 
intended, and were equally well adapted for the ends in view : 
they contain the rude elements of an ecclesiastical code, and 
are drawn up in a language still ruder. But, with all their 
defects, thejr are exceedingly interesting; not only as the 
earliest existing monuments, of ecclesiastical discipline, but as 
having been kept in view by the fathers of the fiunous Nicene 
council 

Like the other Christian provinces of the empure, Spain had 
its heresies. Omitting that of Arius,— on which we shall have 
to dwell in the rei^ of the Gothic kings; which, during the 
reign of Constantme and his sens, so much distracted the 
Christian world ; and against which Osius, the bishop of Cor- 
dova, signalized himself with a z^ only inferior to that of 
Aihanasius himself — ^the most remarkable was the heresy of 
the PrisciUianists. One Mark, an Egjrptian heretic, having 
sown the seeds of gnosticism in Gaul, passed into Spain, where 
he propagated the same and other errors; and where the flu- 
ency of his speech, no less than the nature of his doctrine, 
procured him some disciples, among whom PrisciUian was the 
most eininent. This Spaniard was rich, eloquent, subtile, en- 
terprising, and consequently well adapted both to extend and 
to multiply the errors of Mark, of which he soon became the 
acknowledged head. He taught that marriage was an unnat- 
ural and tyrannical restraint ; that pleasure was one of the 
great privueges of our nature; that to live according to the 
impulses of nature was the part no leas of virtue than of wis- 
dom. He held the Manichean doctrine of the two great prin- 
ciples; and, with Sabellius, confounded the persons of the 
Trinity. To all this, he joined the Chaldean superstition of 
starry influences, and the metaphysical subtleties of the Egyp- 
tians and Greeks. A multitude of women soon embraced the 
sensual system of this arch-heretic ; their example constrained 
the other sex ; even the clergy were at letigth infected by tlie 
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pleasing errors; and, to crown all, two bishops of Beetica 
openly professed themselves the followers of Pricillianf** 

The orthodox party beheld with alarm the progress of this 
detestable heresy. As before observed, a coancil was convened 
at Saragossa, where the new doctrines were solemnly con- 
demned, and the apostate prelates deemed unworthy then* high 
station in the church. This censure, however, had no effect : 
Priscillian had the address to procure his election to the bishop- 
ric of Avila in Galicia, and his consecration by the hands of 
his episcopal supporters. The orthodox party was now in an 
excited state ; two of its prelates applied to the emperor Gra- 
tian for the suppression of this daring sect: an imperial decree 
accordingly appeared, deposing the two obnoxious bishops, and 
banishing the other partisans from the Peninsula. To arrest 
the impending bolt, Priscillian hastened to Rome, in the hope 
that his eloquence would bring over the emperor to his opin- 
ions : with a great number of proselytes he made his appear- 
ance at the imperial court, and succeeded, aiter some difficulty, 
in obtaining a repeal of the decree. He returned in tri- ncyt 
umph to his diocese, where he disseminated his fiital 
errors with greater success than be&re ; while his disciples 
in other parts of the Peninsula were but too well imitating his 
example. But when Gratian yielded to the ascendency ooi 
of the usurper Maximus, the representations of the or- '^^ 
thodox bislK)p Idatius caused the new emperor to convene a 
council at Bordeaux for the condemnation of the heresy. Pris- 
cillian appeared with his supporters ; but, seeing that the coun- 
cil was aaverse to him, he appealed to Maximus, in the expect- 
ation that his sophi&try would prove no l^ss successful than on 
the precedmg occasion. But this time the vindictive fury of 
his enemies prevailed, even more than the justice of their 
cause : notwithstanding the virtuous interposition of St Mar- 
tin of Tours, who endeavored to incline the emperor to milder 
measures, Priscillian and his partisans were beheaded.f 

So long as MaximQs lived, ^e numerous adherents of 005 
Priscillian were pursued wi^ unrelenting severity by ^^' 
Idatius; but soon adder the death of that emperor, this ^qq 
turbulent prelate, whose cruelties had long revolted his * 
episc(^ brethren, was banished, and th^ heat of persecution 
began to abate. Yet Priscillianism was not extirpated : not- 

* Salpitii Severi Historia Sacra, lib. ii. (apad Florez, EspaHa Sagrada, 
ziv. 359.)- 

t Ibid. Idatias, Episcopas Limicensis, Chronicon, et Fajiti Conisalares, vol. 
ii. in the collection of Sandoval, and Florez, EspaHa Sagrada, torn. it. App. 
4. See also Tilleiftont, M^moires poor senrir A I'Histoire Eocl^siaatique, Ike. 
torn. viii. p. 49B. 
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> 4AA withstanding its renewed condemnation by the first coun- 
^^' cil of Toledo, it continoed to distract the church of Spain 
loDg after the accession of the Gothic dynasty. 

Though the effects produced by Christianity on the moral 
condition of the Spaniards were m the highest degree bene- 
ficial, yet they were not universal ; paganism had shot its roots 
too deeply and too widely into the soil, to be plucked up with 
&cility. Many of the converts were but nominally so : if, for 
the sake of the advantages attending the profession of the new 
faith, afler it had become the religion of the state, they outr 
wardly conformed to it, either their hearts yearned afler the 
superstitions of old, or their lax morality proved that they 
were still infected with the vices of idolatry. By degcees, too, 
the fervor of those who embraced Christianity from conviction 
cooled, and the former severity of their manners gave way to 
licentiousness. The bloody combats of the circus, and the ob- 
scene representations of the theatre, — representations which, 
according to a contemporary writer, could n<^ be witnessed 
without pollution,* — were not the only nor the chief signs of 
a rapidly increasing^ demoralization ; the rich neglected their 
wives for their handsome servants and others ; not, indeed, to 
the extent assigned by the same morose writer,! but certainly 
to one fearfully indicative of the prevailing corruption. The 
priesthood, no less than the laity, were infected by it : ** cler^- 
men," says Salvian, ^ who have wives, and even those living 
in concubinage, are raised to the dignities of the church, to 
the great scandal of the fiuthful.'* It was to meet these dis- 
orders that severe canons were passed by the early councils, 
of which mention has been made. 

But, fortunately for the honor of the true &ith, the depravity 
of the times infected few but the ricL Nor were the respect- 
able portion of the women less exempt The number of those 
who forsook the commerce of the world, and voluntarily as- 
sumed the obligation of perpetual chastity, was, it is said, pro- 
digious, — almost equal to that of the married women.| 

One of the noblest efl^ts of Christianity was the diminution 
of slavery. Under the pagan Romans many vexatious fbrmali- 

* *' Talia enim sunt que illic fiunt, ut non aolum dicere, sed etiam recor- 
dare, aliquis sine poUatione noii pomW—Salvianua, Z>e VereJudicio et Pn- 
mdentia Dei, lib. vi. Tbia old priest of Marseilles particularly alludes to 
tbe voluptuous movements of tbe Bietican female dancers, especially tbose 
of Cadiz, whose lascivious dances had long formed the chief amusement of 
the peofrie. 

t " Apud Aquitanos; quia potentum non in luto libidinis vixit ? qui con- 
jugii fidem reddidit 1 Bed forsitan hoc in AquiUnicis tantum ? Tranaeawua 
ad alias mundi partes, quid Hispanio? ? Nonne vel eadem vel majora vitia 
perdiderunt ?" Lib. vi. p. 65. This is mere declamation* 

\ Cod. Can. Justin, can. 39. * 
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were required before manumifision could be given to a slave. 
Oonstantine allowed the act to be in all cases legal and bind- 
ing, jnovided it took place in the church, in presence of the 
pnests and congregation. Subsequently Jews and heretics 
were forbidden to have Christian slaves ; and if the slaves of 
the latter were pagan also, they became free by embracing the 
religion of the CrospeL A thiid regulation conferred the right 
of Roman citizenship on all thus publicly manumitted, and 
also legalized the mere intention of a master to free his slave, 
provided that intention were expressed in presence of witnessea 
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THE PENINSULA UNDER THE GOTHS. 



CHAP. L 

HtSTORY bP THE GOTHS. ETC. 
409--711. 

From the accession of Honorius, the Roman empire ^^^ 
existed only by sufl^rance. The fierce hordes of northern . 
Europe now prepared to inundate the fertile provinces ^q^ 
of the south, and the more powerful local ^vemors to 
secure themselves an independent sovereignty. Spain was 
soon agitated by the spirit which spontaneously burst forth 
from Britain to Thrace. While Constantino, who had assumed 
the purple, raised EIngland and the Gauls against the feeble 
successor of the Ciesars, his son Constans passed the INrrenees 
to gain over tiie natives of the Peninsula. The youth found 
or made adherents, and was fer a time successful; but in the 
sequel he was compelled to return to Gaul for reinforcements. 
The appearance of another candidate for empire (Jovinus) dis- 
tracted the attention and weakened the effi>rts of the kindred 
adventurers; and ultimately all these became successively 
the victims of imperial vengeance; chiefly by means of the 
warlike tribes whom the minister of Honorius had marched 
from the sliores of the Baltic, to crush the new insurrections. 
But the policy of that minister was, if not perfidious, at least 
shortsighted. The barbarians whom he had thus introduced 
into the heart, and to whom he Uius betrayed the weakness, 
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of the empire, from allies soon became masters. They looked 
with longmg eyes to the rich plains of southern France and 
rf Spain. At length, finding the Pyrenean barrier but negli- 
gently guarded, the Suevi, under their king Hermeric, the 
Alans under Atace, and the Vandals, or Silmgi, under Gon- 
deric,* burst through it, and poured the tide of destruction 
over the Peninsula.T 

The ravages of these barbarians, we are told, were dread- 
fiil. Towns pillagted and burnt, the country laid waste, the in- 
habitants massacred without distinction of age or sex, were 
but the beginning of evils. Famine and pestilence made aw- 
ful havoc : the wild beasts, finding nothmg to subsist on in 
their usual haunts, made war on the human species ; and the 
latter consumed the very corpses of the dead. Nay, mothers 
are said to have killed their children to feed on their flesh.t 
The conquerors at length ceased from their wantonness of 
desolation. They found, tiiat to turn the country into a wil- 
derness was not the best policy in men who designed it for a 
permanent abode. They divided it by lot : Beetica fell to the 
vandals, Lusitania to the Alans, and Galicia, with a great 
portion of Leon and Castile, to the SuevL 
^11 A fourth people, more formidable than the rest com- 
' bined, came to trouble the new settlers in their posses- 
«on& These were the Goths under Ataulphus, whom Ho- 
norius had the address to remove from Italy, by ceding to 
them the fertile provinces of southern Gaul, and the Peninsula. 
Having established the seat of his kingdom at Narbonne, where 
he married his imperial captive Placidia, he passed the Pyrenees^ 
made a triumphant entry into Barcelona, and from thence un- 
dertook several expeditions against the Vandals. This prince 
was, however, no less politic than brave. Well knowing that 
his forces would be no match against the three warlike na- 

* The Suevi descended ttom the shores of the Baltic. Their first con. 
quests were bounded by the Oder and the Danube : the name of the circle 
of Suabia has perpetuated their earliest exploits. The territory between 
the Volga and the Don was the abode of the Alans, who, about the time at 
which we have arrived, fled before the myriads of Attila. The cradle of the 
Vandals was Scandinavia. 

t Orosius, Adversus Paganos Historianim Libri Septem, lib. vii. cap. 40. 
Jornandes, De Origine, Actiaque €retarum liber, p. 615. Procopius, De Bello 
Vandalico, lib. iii. Idatii Chronicon (apud Florez, EspaSa Sagrada, torn. iv. 
App. 4.) 

X " Matres quoque necatis vel actis per se natorum suorum eint pasUe cor- 
poribus."— Jdatu ChtwUecn. This is probably exaggerated. Another author 
tells us, that when a woman slew and cooked four of her children, the hor- 
ror inspired by the action was so great, that she was immediately stoned 
to deatli by the enraged multitude. One example of this kind is enough for 
the declamatory chroniclers of Spain, who— and the charge is not applicable 
to them only, as sufficiently appears from our own whining Gildas— are 
less swayed by strict truth than an effort at effect. 
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ttons anil the Romans united, he became the ally of the ktter, 
and with their aid prepu^ for the conquest of the Peninsula : 
but their reputed cowardice rendered them contemfltible, 
while their perfidy made them hateful, to his followers. His 
junction with such a people created murmurs among his sol- 
diers : to appease them, he reluctantly attempted soibe act of 
hostility a^aimst the troops of his brother-in-law ; but the pro- 
gress of his arms ill suited their impatience, while the ascen- 
dency held over him by his royal consort secured their om- 
tempt A conspiracy was formed against his lifo ; and the 
sword of a dwarf pierced his body, as he was conspicuously 
watching the evolutions of his cavdry, in the court^yard of 
his palace at Barcelona.* 

SioERic succeeded, whose ruffianly conduct instantly ^| e 
drew on him the detestation of the Goths. Scarcely had 
he put to death the six surviving children of Ataulphus, 
and compelled the widow Placidia to adorn his triumph by 
walking barefoot through the streets of Barcelona, than an- 
other conspiracy deprived him of his throne and his life. His 
fate excited no commiseration: he had dealt in blood, and 
there was evident retribution in his end. 

The election of the Goths now fell on Waijja, a chief 
every way worthy of their choica His first expedition, how- 
ever, agamst the Roman possessions in Africa was disastroufr 
A violent tempest destroyed his fleet, and forced him to relin- 
quish his deskfn. The news of this disaster soon reached Gaul, 
and brought Constantios, the general of Honorius, at the head 
of a numerous army, towards the P3rreneea Wallia collected 
tlie remnant of his troops, and hastened to receive him. For- 
tunately for the Gothic king, love rather than ambition occa- 
sioned the hostile approach of Constantius. That general was 
more anxious to gain possession of Placidia, whose hand had 
been promised him by tiie emperor, than to effect the destruc- 
tion of the king. No sooner did the two armies encamp in 
sight of each other, than he proposed peace on conditions too 
advantageous to be rejected. Wallia had only to surren- 
der the royal widow, and promise to march against the ^^^ 
Sueyi and the other nations who held possession of the 
Peninsula,' to secure not merely the neutrality but the fiivor 
of the Romans. The difficulty was now to reconcile his fol- 
lowers to a measure which had occasioned the destruction of 

'" '' '" ■ — ■■ I ■■■-■■ M,^^^m^ n ■ ■ —^^^■^■M . ■ ■ ■ ^— ^»» . 

* JornaiuleB, De Origine Get. p. 617. Sanctiis Igidorus, Historia de Regi- 
bua Gothoriim. No. 13. (in Opera). Idntii Chronicon, p. 351. (apiid Plorez, 
torn. iv. app. 4.). Orosiiis, lib. vii. c. 43. Jnannea Magnus, Historia Gotho- 
niflfi Suenonuniqne, lib. ii. &c. The name of thifi dwarf, or biiflToon, was 
Dabbia, whose master, Panis. a noble Goth, had been put to death by Ataul- 
phus. 

12 
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AtpnlphmL Befixe he ooaU refdy to the fmipoBBls of CoDBlni* 
tiufl^ he was oUiged to lay them befiire his soldieiB; and it is 
impoBBible not to praise the dexterity with which he influenced 
them throngh their &vohte paffliflnft ** Invincible Goths !" he 
said, ^ with anns in oor hands have we opened fiir omsdves 
a way at our pleasure from the north to the remotest ^boonds 
ci the west : nothing has been able to arrest oor progress, — 
distance, change of dimate, moontains, rivers, wild beaks, aiid 
the valor of numeroos nations, have equally qoposed us in 
vam. The Vandals, the Alans, and the Suevi have at length 
dared to assail us behind, and the Romans in front It is for 
you, valiant warriors, to choose the way which most {leases 
you, — the enemy with which you wish to fight. Choose as 
you will, your bravery IriU insure me the victoiy: while at 
the head df men to whom fear is unknown, I surely liav6 no 
reason for fear myself If the decision were left to me, I 
should remember only that I am your king : I should listen to 
courage alone, and select the enemy most worthy to contend 
with us. As to the Romans, you know them well enou^; you 
know how often their cities have felt the weight of our 
swords, how the gates of their very capital have opened at 
our command : why waste any time on such a despicable set 
of cowards ? There is more gkuy in despising than in subdu- 
ing them.^ He concluded by advising them to deliver up Pla- 
ci£a, to march against the fierce northern tribes, who were 
located in a country which of right belonged to ^em alone, 
and promised that, after the conquest of the enemy, he would 
renew hostilities with Rome. A shout of approbation follow- 
ed ; I^acidia was restored, and peace made with the Roman&* 

Hostilities were now vigorously commenced against ^^^ 
the kindred barbarians The Vandals were the first to 
feel the force of the tempest The valor with which they 
defended their possessions availed little against the assailants: 
they were expelled from their habitations, and forced to seek 
an asylum among the Suevi of Galicia. The Alans of Lusi- 
tania were almost entirely cut o^ widi their king Atace : the 
remnant incorporated with the Vandals, and their name for 
ever disappeared from the Peninsula. The Suevi would doubt- 
less have shared the fate of one or other of these people, had 
they not hastened to put themselves under the protection and 
aclmowledge themselves tributaries of Rome. It was Wallia's 
interest to respect the allies of the empire. The Suevi were 

* Orosins, Adv. Pag. Histdriarum, lib. vii. c 43. Jornandes, De Origine 
Get. p. 617. Idatii Cbronicon, p. 352. (apud Florez, torn. iv.). Joan. Magnus, 
Uistoria, p. 77, &c. 
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indeed disarmed, but left in undisputed possession of the coon- 
try they inhabited.* 

The pride of Honorius caused him to regard these signal 
successes as for his own benefit. The victor was rewarded 
with a portion of Languedoc and Gaecony, from Toulouse to 
the ocean. That city he made the seat of his kingdom, where 
he died, two years after his glorious triumpha From this time 
to the reign of Euric, the Goths remained chiefly in their new 
possessions, and were seldom in Spain. Though they consider- 
ed themselves the rightful lords of the country, the real sove- 
reignty rested with the Suevi and Vandals. They had bften^ 
indeed, enough to do with the ambitious Burgundians and 
Franks, their neighbors, as Well as with the imperials, and 
were not much disposed to embroil themselves with new ene- 
jniea 

Under the reign of Theodored, Wallia's successor, the ^on 
Vandals made war on the Suevi, who, two years before, ^^ 
had received them as brothers. The latter retreated to the ^^ 
fastnesses of the Asturias, where they bade defiance to 
their ungrateful pursuers. The Vandals forsook Galicia, and 
fought their way to their former settlements in Bcetica, whence 
Wallia had expelled them. To that province they communicated 
their name — Vandalicia; which was subsequently changed 
into Andalusia. There they maintained themselves, in oppo- 
sition tg the imperial generals. The ports of Andalusia and 
Granadi presented them with fiicilities for pushing their suc- 
cesses on the deep. They constructed a fleet; mfested the 
Balearic Isles; pillaged the coast of Valencia; sacked the 
ciity of Carthagena; kid waste the shores of Mauritania ; and 
retiuned to Seville, where the last act of their king, Gunderic, 
was to despoil the opulent church of St. Vincentf A new 
and higher career was now opened before them. The offer 
made them by Boni&ce, the Afi-ican prasfect, of two-thirds of 
that country, if' they would assist him against his enemies, 
they joyfully accepted. Before embarking, however, they in- 
flicted a terrible blow on their enemies, the Suevi, whom they 
overthrew near Merida, — whom they precipitated, with their 
king, into the waters of the Guadiana. They then tranquilly 
returned to the sea-coast; and, to the number of 80,000 

r - - ■ ■ ^ ^ - ■ ■ — — ..- ■_.. ■ , 

* Idatii Cbronicon, fol. 4. St. Isidore, Historia de Reg. Goth. p. S07. . 
- t Of course the death of Gnnderic was the work of the offended saint. 
He was struck dead on the threshold, says one account ; he died after secur- 
ing the plunder, says another. Both agree that he was carried away by 
the devif. " Gunderious Rex Vandalorum, capta Hispali, cum impie elatua 
manue in ecclesiain civitatis^ ipsius extcndisset, moz Dei judicio dsemone 
correptus, interiit. — Idatii Chron, 
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peflsed over to Africa, in March, 427, eighteen years after 
their arrival in Spain.* 

400 The retreat of these restless barbarians did not insure 
v^ tranqaiUity to Spain. The Suevi, under their new king^ 
^^ Hermeric, issued from their dark mountains, and bore 
^^' down on the peaceable inhabitants of Galicia. Having 
easily reduced them, the ambitious monarch pushed his succe»- 
ses mto the neighboring provinces, and in ten years became 
ibrmidable alike to the Romans and the Goths. But it was re- 
served for his son Richilan, to whom, in 438, he resigned his 
sceptre, to raise the fiune of the nation to the highest pitch. He 
descended into Andalusia, routed the Romans 9a the banks of 
the Xenil, and seized on Merida and Seville. Over his new 
conquests he held a firm sway until the period of his death. 

In the mean time, Theodored wa£^ no less occupied in hum- 
Uing the Roman power in southern Gaul. He was at length 
induced to grant peace to his prostrate enemy. While m^i- 
tating hostilities against the triumphant Suevi, he was sum- 
mon^ to encounter a &r more formidable antagonist — ^the 
renowned Attila, king of the Huna His well-known valor 
placed him at the head of the- ri^ht wing of the Franks, Ro- 
^e-. mans, and Goths, who combmed to arrest the progress of 
' the tremendous torrent . His death on the plains of Cha- 
Jons, where the pride of the barbaric king was humbled, en- 
deared him still more to his subjects, who gratefully elevated 
his son Thoeismund to the vacant throne. But the reign of the 
new king was brief^ and his end tragic In one year, by the 
hands of his two brothers, he was deprived of empire and of 1 ife, 
in his capital of Thoulouse ; and Thbodoric I., the elder of 
the fratricides, was elected in his place.t 
^2 The reign of this prince was diversified by alternate 
. success and disaster. He first turned his arms against the 
^1^ Suevi, whom he vanquished, and made their king, Riehia- 
' rius, prisoner ; but being recalled to France, 3ie army 

* Procop. De Bello Vandal, lib. iii. Jornandes, De Orig. Get. p. 617. Ida- 
lius, Chron. p. 354—357. (apud Florez, torn, iv.) Sanctus Isidorus, HiUoria 
Gottaorum, p. 482, dec. (apud Florez, torn, vi.), p. 481, &c. The brevity of 
these writers, especially of the two last, leaves nothing to the historian 
but the dry labor of commenting on a few meager Acts. " The histories 
of these times," says Ferreras, (part iii. sig. 6.), *' are so meager, that I am 
compelled to conjecture where they have neglected to communicate.** 
With equal Justice does Sandoval Qomplain of this " summa brevedad.'* 
which, as he truly observes, is greater in the early histories of Gothis 
Spain than in those of any other country. 

t Jornandes extends the reign of Thorismund to more than three years ; 
the authority of the bishop Idatius, who was a contemporary, is to be pre- 
ferred. From the same iM-elate the death of the king appears not t<\.have 
been wholly unprovoked: he had probably meditated as much towards his 
brothers, who seem to have acted from splf-dt-fence. •• Thorismo rex Go- 
thorum spirans koaUlia iu Theodorico et Frederico patribus jugulatur," arc 
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which he .left in the Peninsula was routed by the natives of 
Leon, who were indignant at the excesses it committed. The 
whole country was now in the most miserable condition. Goths, 
and Romans, and Suevi traversed it in every direction, and 
everywhere] left melancholy vestiges of their barbarous fiiry. 
Another fierce tribe, the Heruli, landed on the coast of Cata- 
lonia, and zealously prosecuted the same Work of desolation. 
Then the Suevi split into two parties, which pursued each 
other with the most vindictive feelings, but which were al- 
ways ready to combine when the natives were to be plundered, 
or when Goths and Romans were to be opposed. -The Span- 
iard was the prey of all : his labor was doomed to support the 
innumerable swarms which spread from the Pyrenees to the 
rock of Calpe, and which, like so many locusts, destroyed 
wherever they settled. The scourge was more than galling 
— ^it was intolerable. ' Native bands were at length formed in 
most parts of the Peninsula, not merely to take vengeance on 
the rapacious invaders, — ^for in that case they w^d have 
been a blessing to their country, — ^but to plunder all who 
came in their way. Many of. these horrors would have been 
averted, had Theodoric been at liberty to return in person to 
Spain, and finish its subjugation ; but his wars with the Ro^ 
mans, the Burgundians, and the Franks, found him for some 
years employment enough. At length, while preparing to 
conduct a new army across the Pyrenees against Uemismund, 
king of the Suevi, he was assassinated, it is said, by his 
brother Euric, in his capital of Thoulouse. Not even the vir- 
tues of this prince, and he had many, could shield him firom 
the vengeance of Heaven.* 

One of the first acts of Evbic was to dispatch an army ^gg 
to humble the pride of the Suevi. His arms were emi- . 
nently successful. To Beetica and Catalonia, which ^go 
had acknowledged the svmy of his fiither, he soon added 
the whole of the Tarraconensian province. Another campaign 
subjected to his obedience Lusitania and the centre of Spain. 
No enemy was able to make head against him. The Suevi 
sued for and obtained peace,' and were allowed to remain in 
undisturbed possession of Galicia, with a portion of modern 
Leon and Portugal, and to retain their kingly form of govem- 

. u— - 

the meager words of Idatius. Of this catastroj^e Jomandes gives a differ- 
ent account. 

* Idatii Chron. p. 365. (apud Florez, torn. iv.). Jornandes, De Origine 
Get. p. 627. St. Isid. Hist. Reg. Got. p. 489. (apud eundem, torn, vi.) Sulpi- 
tius Severus, Chronicon, (apud eundem, iv. 451.) Perhaps Eiiric had no 
immediate hand in the king's death ; that tragic event might have heen 
the act of a party of disafiected Goths, who afterwuds placed him at their 
bead. 
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ment So completely were they become the vaasals of the 
victors, that during^ a whole century they remained in quiet 
subjection. We hear no more of them until the time of Leo- 
vigild, who dealt the last blow to their national existence, 
and, as we shall hereafter see, incorporated them with his 
Go^c subjecta The Romans were less fortunate: their 
domination in the country was ended for ever by the fall of 
Tarragona. They continued, indeed, to hold a few unimpor- 
tant (Maces on the coast; not because they had valor to de- 
fend them, but because Euric had no naval fi)rce to assaO 
them from the sea. The conqueror, though master of all 
Spain, disdained to be confined within limits which his ambi- 
tion deemed much too narrow. Rome was now tottering to 
her fiJl; and he resolved to pluck some of the most fertile 
provinces of Gaul from her feeble grasp. The progress <^his 
arms in that, country was so rapid, that the emperor Julius 
Nepos made haste to conclude a peace with him, by which he 
was confirmed m the possession of his new conquests^ Du- 
ring the brief reign of ManiliQs, the son of Julius, and the last 
emperor of the West, he renewed his hostilities, took Mar- 
seilles and Aries, and subdued the Burgundians. Odoacer, 
the Mercenary, king of Italy, renounced in his favor all the 
Roman provinces beyond the Alps, as fiir as the Rhine and 
the ocean : thenceforward the Goths regarded Gaul and Spain 
as their lawful inheritance. The victor established the seat 
of his empire at Aries, where he passed in tranquillity the 
remainder of his dajrs. He died in that capital, ▲. d. 483, 
after engaging his subjects 'to elect fbr their king his son 
Alaric* . * 

Euric was the founder of the Gothic kingdcHn of Spain. 
The extinction of the Roman sway, and the subjection of the 
Suevi, rendered him absolute lord of the country. The six 
kings, his predecessors, were rulers in Gaul, not of Spain : 
however they might regard its provinces as rightfully their 
own, they could obtain possession only bv force of arma 
Their conquests, however, had been partial and temporary: 
before Euric, the PeninsuJa was overrun, not subdued. He 
was also the first le^slator of his nation. The laws which he 
collected and committed to writing served as the foundation 
of the &mous Gothic code, known by the name of the Forum 
Judicum, or Fuero Juzgo, to which uie reader's attenticxi will 
be hereafter requested. He was a great prince ; but the fra- 
tricide which is believed to have opened him the way to the 
crown, and the cruelty witii which he persecuted the ortho- 

* Ibid. Aim the \eiten of Sidoniiu ApoUinaria, wbo was contemporary 
with Euric, lib. ii. epist. 1, ice. 
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dox (like his predecessors, he was an Arian), are dreadful 
stains on his memory. 

But Alasic was uqable to tread in the steps of so ^qo 
great a prince as his &ther. Whether through pusillar 
nimity or prudence, he labored to secure peace for him- 
self and people, aiul patiently put up with affronts which 
would have fired most princes of his nation. When Svagriup 
sought his protection against the vengeance of Clovis, king of 
the Franks, he had the meannees to surrender his royal sup- 
pliant, whom Clovis demanded with threats, and who was in 
the sequel put to death. This guilty condescension availed 
him little with one who had cast a longing eye on his posses- 
sions, and who was resolved to find some pretext for war. In 
vain did his &ther-in-law Theodoric, who had just founded the 
kingdom of the Ostrogoths in Italy, interpose in his.behaJf : 
the fierce Clovis marched towards Poictiers, where Alaric 
then lay, resolved, as he said, to expel the heretical Arians 
firom the soil of GauL In vain did the kin^ of the Wisifoths 
endeavor to fortify himself in his camp until he received suc- 
cors from Italy : his own soldiers, incensed at the haughtiness 
of the Franks, who braved them in their very trenches, com- 
pelled him to run the risk of a battle. The Wisigoths, after 
a sharp conflict, were routed with great loss, and their ^^^ 
king left dead on the field. Clovis pursued his successes, ^^ 
and soon reduced the greater part of their possessions in 
the south of France, and entered victorious into their capital 
of Thoulouse.* 

Alaric left a son ; but as he was too young to be in- t^na 
trusted with the government, his bastard br^ier, Gkn- v^ 
SALEio, had the address to procure the elective crown. r|| 
He was unable to make head against the Franks, and 
still less, when the Burgundians also entered the field, 
to share in the partition of the rich spoils of the Goths. But 
the king of the Ostrogoths now armed in defence not only of 
a kindred nation, but of his grandson, whom he considered as 
unjustly supplanted by Gensaleic. His armies invested Gaul, 
overthrew the Franks, who were pressing the siege of 
Carcassonne, and forced Gensaleic to seek for safety in Bar- 
celona. The humbled Clovis was glad to sue for peace from 
the formidable Theodoric, who arrived in person to direct the 
operations of his general^ The success of his arms seems to 

. I ■ — ■■ ^ mm ■■■^ ■ i ■ ■ ■ i , , i , i i ■ . ■ .— ■■■■■■ » ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ i I ^■^— ^« I ■ ■ I ■ ■ I 

* Ibid. : also St. Gresory of Tours, HiBtoria Eedesiastica Francornm, No. 
37. (the Benedictine eaition). The single combat between Alaric and Clo- 
vis, the miraculous fkll of the walls of Angoul^me, and other ciroumstanceir 
related by the last credulous writer, render his authority in these wars of 
little weight in any case, unless supported by other testimony, as that of 
Procopius and St. Isidore. 
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have roused his ambition; for, regardless of his grandson's 
rights, he united the two kingdoms of the Ostrogoths and 
Wisigoths under his own sceptre. The unfortunate Gensaleic 
was pursued, was defeated in Catalonia, whence he contrived 
to escape into France ; but he was overtaken and slain by the 
victor.* 

-^^ Though Theodoric II. never established his court in 
* Spain, he Vas not regardless of her interests. To The- 
udis, one of his ablest generals, he intrusted the adminis- 
tration of the country and the guardianship of his grandson. 
He ordered the judges and local governors to treat the people 
with lenity; that the riches plundered from the churches 
should be restored ; that the rebels who repented should be 
pardoned; that Gothic Gaul should be exempted a whole year 
from every species of tribute; and that duellists should be 
rigorously punished for daring to take the law into their own 
hands. Though an Arian, like all his predecessors from the 
time of the great Alaric the conqueror of Italy, he left to the 
orthodox the undisturbed exercise of their religion^ During 
his reign several councils were held, which were peaceably 
occupi3^on various subjects of discipline. He appears to have 
been the first to introduce that great innovation into the Span- 
i^ church, — ^the custom of sovereigns nominating to bish- 
oprics. 

It was probably from a fear that his minister Theudis, 
whom he found to be no less ambitious than able, would one 
day usurp the throne of the Wisigoths, that Theodoric re- 
signed the sceptre of Spain to his grandson, on that prince's 
arriving at a suitable age. Theudw now retired into private 
life, not indeed without a sig^h, but apparently without a mur- 
mur. The Italian king survived this prudent step about four 
years.! 

eng Amalaric was the first Gothic king who established 
* his court in Spain ; in the city of SeviUe. To AthalariCi^ 
the successor of Theodoric, he ceded that portion of France 
which lies between the Rhone and the Alps, and receiv- 
ed in return his father's treasures, which Theodoric had re- 
moved from Carcassonne to Ravenna: in the rest of Gothic 
Gaul, with •all Spain, he was solemnly confirmed by Athalaric. 

528 ^^ secure his possessions in Gaul against the fbrmi- 

. * dable Franks, Amalaric demanded and obtained the hand 

— ■ — — — , ' 

* St. lEddore, Frocopiud, and the Cronolofia Regum Grothorum, No. ^. 
(apud Bouquet, Recueil des Historiens, torn, ii.) SuTpitius Severus, Chroni- 
con (apud Florez, iv. 452.). Bouges, Histoire EcclteiaBtique et Civile de la 
Ville et Diocdge de Carcassonne, partie i. 

t Procopius, De Belio Gothorum, lib. i. p. 31. Cassiodori Opera, torn. i. lilK 
iii. epist. 16. (edition of the Monks of St. Maur). 
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of Ciodlda, the sister of the lo^l sons of Clevis. But the 
union was unlortunate. The kmg was a violent partisan of 
Arias; the queen as obstinate a professor d orthodoxy: at 
first each attempted to convert the other ; but finding their ef- 
forts inefl^tuaL the one wws filled with rage, the other with 
contempt Amalaric could have no dissent under his very 
eyes, least of all in his own wife ; and Clotilda would recog- 
nize no authority over the righta of conscience : the former 
began to hate a woman who resisted alike entreaties and 
threats, and Yfho, perhaps, did not always preserve the mild- 
ness becoming her profession and sex ; the latter despised the 
man who ill-treated her, and whom i^e doubtless considered 
doomed to everlasting perdition. The kin^ is said not only to 
have prevented her at length from attendmg the public exer- 
cise (X her religion, but, when entreaties and remcmstrances 
fiiiled, to have 1^ recourse to blow& The archbishop of Tours 
even affirms that his outrageous violence often caused her 
blood to flow, and that she steeped her handkerchief in the 
purple stream as a memorial of her sufferings. This is both 
improbable in itself, and is without the confirmation of more 
ancient authoritie& Procopius merely says, that finding her- 
self debarred finom the exercise of her religion, and hated by 
her husband because she would not embrace heresy* she in- 
formed her brother Childebert of the fiict, and requested to be 
removed to a place where she could follow, with security, the 
dictates of her conscience. Such, too, is the account given 
by the native historians, which is fiur more probable than that 
of the Frank writers, who assert that the blood-stained me- 
morials were sent by her to the king her brother, with an 
earnest request that he would hasten to release her fixsm the 
martyrdom she sustained. However this be, CMldebert col- 
lected a large army, and, fiiU of vengeance or of ambition, 
marched against his loother-ut-law. The details of this expe- 
dition are unknown, or at least uncertain ; but the result was 
fatal to Amalaric, who fell by the swords of the Franks, 
whether on the field of battle, as Procopius asserts, or after- 
wards as he was seeking sanctuary in a church, must for ever 
remain undecided. The battle in question appears tP have 
been fought, not in Gothic Gaul, but in Catalonia. ChUdebert 
returned to France with his sister and the immense treasures 
which he had seized in the Arian churches.* 

* Prooopim, De Bello Gothomm, lib. i. p. 33. Jornandes, De Origine Oe- 
tarum, p. 639. Sanetus Gregoriiu Turonenris, Historia EodeBiastica I^ran- 
corum, lib. iii. Sanelus Isidorui, Hiatoria de Regibua Gothomm, (ap<fd 
Florez, EapaSa Sagrada, torn. vi. p. 416, &c.). Maadeu Espaiia Goda, lib. ii. 
p. 103. 

Vol. L K 
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f^^ With Amakric ended the royal line of the mightj- * 
Alaric. Thbudis was unanimously elected to the var 
cant throne. He appears to have been engaged in hostilities 
for some years with the vindictive or ambitious sons of Clovi& 
Gothic Gaul he was compelled to abandon to its &te, but he 
vigorously defended his peninsular dominions, which were in- 
vaded and laid waste by Childebert and Clothaire. If any re- 
liance is to be placed on the historians of the Franks, super- 
stition no less than his own valor enabled him to rescue the 
country from its unwelcome visitors. The two kings, say they, 
had laid siege to Saras^ossa, and pressed it with their usual 
fury. One day the iimabitants, despairing of success by hu- 
man means, joined in solemn procession, iqid appeared on the 
walls : the men clad in sackcloth, bearing the relics of St 
Vincent ; the women covered with long black garments, with 
their hair dishevelled, and both joining in pemtential hymns. 
This novel spectacle struck the royal brothers with surprise. 
At first they supposed it to be some piece of magic ; but on 

e|o hearing from a peasant who accidentally pas^, that the 
' besieged were imploring the aid of the sainted martyr, 
they were seized with a panic fear, and hastily retreated.* 
They were pursued and overtaken by Theudis, not fiir from 
the Pyrenees, and were precipitately driven into France, with 
the loss of tiieir plunder, and the greater portion of their 
troops.f 

R4Q Elated with his success, the victorious Theudis passed 
the straits of Gibraltar, and laid siege to Ceuta, then in 
possession of the imperial troops. The place was invested 
with vigor ; and this recent conquest of Belisarius would soon 
have pc^ised to the Wisigoths or the Vandals, but for the pioos 
scruples of the king. Though an Arian, he revered the Sab- 

* Ado of Vienna, the author of the Cresta Francorum, and the monk 
Annonus, add, that Childebert, before his retreat, obtained from the bishop 
of Saragoasa a stole of St. Vincent, in honor of which he bailt a magnifi- 
cent church at Paris, that afterwards became the abbey of the Benedictines. \ 
If the Franks had time to bargain for the relic, what becomes of their panic \ 
fear ? \ 

t Jomandes, St. Isidore, and the anonymous Ghronologia Regum 60- 
thorum. With equal reason and indignation does Masdeu (EspaSa Goda 
ii. 109.) censure the Frank historians for concealing the reverses of their 
countrymen. " Este sisteme irregular, y tan contrario a la naturaleza de la 
historia, se nota muy comunamente en los antores antiguos de la Francia." 
And in the modern ones too, he would have said, bad he lived to read the 
French accounts of their own wars from the revolution to the restoration 
of Louis XVIII. 

On this subject Ferreras (part iii. sig. 6.) has a good argument. After 
alluding to the dishonesty of the French historians, and to their obstinacy 
in following Gregory of Tours, their partial countryman, he asks why 
firegory is to be believed in preference to Isidore ? If the former be a 
saint, so is the latter ; and one saint, he submits, is surely as good as 
another. 
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bLth; on which he not only reframed from hostile opeiationsi 
but with his soldiers was occupied in public worship. Less 
strict than their foe, the besieged issued from the walls, fell on 
the Goths at the hour of prayer, and committed on th^m a 
carnage so horrible that the king had some difficulty to escape. 
He did not long survive this disaster. An assassin who coun- 
terfeited the fool contrived to elude the vigilance or to lull the 
suspicion of the guards, to penetrate into the recesses of his 
palace, and with a poniard to deprive him of life. Before he 
expired, he is said to have ordered that the murderer should 
not be punished, as in his death he recognized the hand of 
Heaven, which thus chastised him for a similar crime he had 
himself committed many years before. Jle left behind him 
the character of a just, a valiant, and an able ruler, who se- 
cured to his kingdom the blessings of internal peace, by avoid- 
ing all invidious preference of his own religious sect, and 
treating the orthodox with as much fitvor as his Arian brethren."" 
Of the next two princes who successively swayed the ^-g 
Gothic sceptre, very little is known. The former, Theu- ^^' 
DisEL, who had been the general of Theudis, and had acquired 
considerable &me in the war with the Franks, was a monster 
of licentiousness. The wives and daughters of his courtiers 
were the chief victims of his lust : miere persuasion failed, 
he had recourse to force ; and the husbands or &thers who 
murmured were banished or imprisoned ; those who resisted 
were put to death. But the high-spirited Gotbs were no blind 
worshippers of royalty ; their king was not invested with the 
superstitious attributes of the Roman or Persian rulers ; they 
regarded him as one of themselves,— one to whose authority 
they were willing to submit, so long as he fulfilled his share 
of the compact made at his accession to the throne ; but one, 
also, whom it was their privilege no less than their duty to 
depose when they found his power exerted to oppress rather 
tiian benefit thenL This second Sardanapalus had scarcely 
reisfned eighteen months before his destruction was effected 
by his enraged nobles. He was supping with them one even- 
ing in his palace at Seville, when the lights were suddenly 
extinguished, and a dozen swords entered his body.f He was 

* Ibid.: also Greg. Turon. Hist. Eoclea. Francorum, Ub. iii. No. 30. 

t Gregory of Tours, with his usual credulity, records a mirade which 
happened in the reisii of this king, and which might possibly have some- 
thing to do with his death. It was asserted by the orthodox clergy that at 
Osset, in Lusitania, the baptismal font was miraculously filled with water 
once every year. The king very reasonably doubted the truth of this report, 
asserting that the whole was a contrivance of the jRonuin«, as he termed 
the TYinitarians. To expose the imposture rather than satisfy himself, he 
visited the church, ordered a deep ditch to be dug round the font in search 
of concealed pipes, placed his seal on it, caused the doors to be locked, and 
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a^Q gucoeeded by Aoduam, whose reign was cne coatiiiued 
^^' series of ccmimotioiis. ALrny cities of ^Southern Spain 
refused to recognize his election. Among these was Cordova, 
which anned against him. He marched to chjBstise them, but 
was vanquidied, with the loss of his son and treasures ; and 
was ignominiously forced to seek shelter within the walls of 
MeridEL From dordova the insurrection spread to other prov- 
inces : it was headed by Athanafild, a Gothic noble, who as- 
pired to the throne. To strengttien his party, this ambitious 
man called in the assistance of the imperial troqps; and with 
these combined forces the king was again defeated, and ulti- 
mately slain by his own soldiers, in his retirement at Merida. 
i^gj Scarcely had Athmiaoild obtained the sreat object 
^^ of his wishes, than be discovered how &tafly his ambi- 
J^ tion had blinded him. The troops of Justinian, his im- 
perial ally, had no intention of leaving the country. 
From their fortresses in the Carthaginian province they defied 
his ];)ower to expel them, and frequently made destructive ir- 
ruptions into the neighboring. provinces. In vain did he obtain 
some successes over tl^em, and even rescue a few towns from 
their grasp : he could not pursue them to their last strong-hold. 
Nor were his successors more fortunate : the unwelcome in- 
truders remained until they were insensibly incorporated with 
the Gothic inhabitant& 

This prmce is more &mous from the misfortunes of his two 
daughters than from his own deed& The one he married to 
Sigibert king of Metz;, the other to Chilperic king of Soissona 
The latter, Galsvinda or Gosvinda, was murdered by order of 
her husband ; no doubt at the instigation of his mistress Fre- 
degunda. Her &te excited the same sentiments, those of pity 
and indignation, both in Gaul and Spain ; but not so that of her 
sister Brunichilda. In Spain, the memory of this princess is 
held in the highest reverence; in France, it is brtmded with 
in&my. In the one countrf , she is considered a suffering saint, 
a model of the Christian virtues: in the other, a compound of 
all that is bad in human nature. The persecutions which after 
her husband's death she sustained from the unprincipled Fre- 
degunda, and the ferocious Chilperic, and her tragical end, 

returned to his palace im the intention of waiting for tbe solemn day (the 
third day incliuive from Holy ThuradayO on which the miracle was to be 
renewed. His tragic end in the mean time saved the parties implicated 
from tbe shame of conviction ; knavery triumphed by renewed deceptions. 
" The king was murdered/' says ^uthey (Notes to Roderic, vol. i.), " as 
opportunely as Arius himself." The same eminent person is of opinion 
that in digging for the pipes the workmen did not go deep enough. Most 
likely there was no digging in the case. The whole story, with its minutely 
recorded circumstances, is, as Masdeu remarks, a fable of much later 
times. 
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many years afterwards, by the command of Clothaire, are 
events which belong to the history of France, rather than that 
of Spain. Into the question of her guilt or innocence no in- 
quiry need be instituted here : there are authorities enough to 
be consulted on both sides ; and in both abundant reason ma? 
be found to lament the influence of national prejudice, whicn 
can blind the wise and exasperate the good* 

During the reign of Athanagild, the Suevi, who had aban- 
doned paganism for the errors of Arius, in the time of tlieir 
king Rechiarius, about a century before, were converted to the 
orthodox faith. Though subject to the Goths, they had still 
preserved, as before obSrved, th'eir kingly form of government. 
Theodomir, their present monarch, hearing of S)e miracles 
wrought at the tomb of St Martin of Tours, sent a deputation 
with rich presents to entreat the aid of that saint for his son, 
then dangerously ill. " If my son," said he, " recovers through 
St Martin's relics, I will believe what the saint believed" 
The deputation returned, but the young prince was no better. 
Messengers were a^in dispatched, and a church was built in 
honor or St Martin in Galicia. This time, the saint was more 
indulgent ; they had scarcely landed on their return, when they 
heard of the prince's restoration to health. The king koa| 
kept his word ; both he and his court solemnly abjured ^^' 
Arianism, were rebaptized, and admitted into the bosom of 
the church. The whole nation soon imitated their example, 
which had probably some influence on Athanagild, since, as 
St Gregory the Great informs us, he had embraced the Cath-* 
olic religion in his heart, but dread of his Arian subjects pre- 
vented him from professing itf 

* See Mariana, Historia de Hispafia, lib. v. cap. 10. Feyjoo, Teatro 
Critical, torn. vi. dis. 3. 6. ; and, above all, Maedeu (EspaSa Goda, lib. xi. 
Illiistracion iv), who zealously endeavor to confute the authority of Fre- 
degarius (Historia Fraucorum Epitomata, No. 37.), of Aimonus (De Gestis 
Regum Francorum, lib. iii. c. 12.), and of the anonymous authors of Gesta 
Regum Francorum (No. 33, &c. ; all three in Duchesne), and v^ho base their 
defence on the praises bestowed on the princess by her contemporaries 
Gregory of Tours (Hist. Eccles. Franc, lib. v. et. vi.),\by Pope Gregory the 
Great (Opera, torn. ii. Epist v. &c.) and on the silence of contemporary 
writers as to the crimes reported to have been committed by her. Both 
charity and chivalry would induce us to take part with the Spanish histo- 
rians in favor of a lady, did they not attempt to conceal her real iVailties 
(of crimes she was probably guiltless), and raise a weak, in some respects 
an imprudent woman into a saint. That sh6 was undeserving the severe 
censures of Baronius (Annales Ecclesiastici, torn. xi. an. 613.), of his com- 
mentator Pagi (Critica Hist. Chronol. in Annal. Baron, xi. No. 5, Sec.), of 
Valerius (Rerum Franc, ii. 579.), is more than probable ; but we must agree 
with Montesquieu (Esprit des Lois, liv. xxxi. chap. 1.), that the queen, 
daughter, sister, and mother of so many kings, would never have been per- 
mitted to sustain the torments she did, had she not forfeited, in some way or 
other, the favor of the whole nation. 

t St. Gregorius Turonensis, De Virtutibus Sancti Martini, lib. i. cap. 11. 

K2 
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e^ Ailer a peaceful, jast, and useful reign of near foar- 
' teen years, and an interregnum of five months, occa- 
sioned by want of unanimity among the electors, the party 
of Narbonne in Gothic Gaul succeed^ in raising LnnrA to the 
throne. This prince appears to have set little value on the 
brilliant honor, and consequently to have been a stranger to 
ambition. He contented himself with Gothic Gaul ; and, in 
the second year of his reign, he confided to his brother Leovt- 
gild the sovereignty of Spain. Of Liuva no more is known 
except that he died in three years fixmi his electicm, leaving 
his brother sole ruler of the kingdom. 
f-jQ The reign of Leovigild is more interesting than that 
. of his predecessors. His first war was against the im- 
goQ perialists, whom he chased from Granada, and firom 
' whom he took Malaga, MedinarSidonia, Cordova, and 
some other towns. Nor was he less successful against the 
rebels, who, for what reason the chroniclers of the times do 
not inform us, had arisen in various parts of the country, es- 
pecially in Castile and Leon, to resist his authority. The 
money and persuasions of the imperialists are said to have been 
the chief cause of these insurrections. There is, however, 
more reason to believe that the difi^rence of religion between 
the Goths and the Spaniards may have contributed to them in 
a degree at least equal. However this be, his arms were tri- 
umphant in every direction. The soldiers of the empire were 
again compelled to take refuge m their fortresses on the 
coast; and the fierce inhabitants of Biscay, Alava, and even 
Cantabria, to surrender at discretion. These successes were 
not obtained without loss both of troops and of time : ten years,- 
at least, does he appear to have been occupied in this great 
work of establishing peace in his dominions, from the straits 
of Gibraltar to the mountains of Biscay."" 

But the most painful, if not the most formidable, of his ene- 
mies, he found in his eldest son ErmenigUd. Yet few sons 
had ever more reason for filial gratitude. By an af^tionate 
father, on his marriage with the princess Ingunda, daughter of 
the famous Brunichilda, and of Sigebert,t (which was cele- 
brated in Toledo in 582,) he had been associated in the royal 

St. Isidorus, Hist, de Regibus Goth. p. 489, &c (apud Florez, torn. vi.). Sane- 
tiis Gregorius [Magnus, Dialogorum, lib. iii. (in Opera, torn, ii.) Joannis 
Biclarensis Chron. (apujfl Florez, vi. 376.). 

* Joannis Biclarensis Chronicon, an. 570. 581. (apud Florez, EspaiSa Sa- 
grada, torn. vi.). Sanctas Isidorus, Chronicon ; necnon Historia de Regibus 
Gothorum, ubi supri. 

t About the same time the second son Recared was to have been Aimished 
with a royal bride fi-om the same family. For the extraordinary circum- 
stances which prevented the union, see Appendix C. 
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I dignity, and in every other respect treated with the utmost 
' ' li&rality. But Ingunda was orthodox, and Gosvinda, the 
second wife of Leovigild, a professor of the Arian sect The 
two qaeens could not long agree : the son was resolved that 
her stepdaughter should emtoice the religion of the Goths ; 
the other, that no force on earth should mduce her to do so. 
Gosvinda had violent passions, and when resisted resembled a 
fury rather than a woman. She so far fi>rgot, it is said, all 
sense not merely of dimity but of decency, as to punish the 
obstinacy of Ingunda with blows : she seized her one day, says 
St Gregory of Tours, by the hair of the head, threw her down, 
tramplS on her, and afterwards forcibly thrust her into the 
water, to be baptized by an Arian priest It is difficult to b&* 
lieve that such outrageous behavior was wholly unprovoked : 
there must have been many previous causes d offence ; per- 
haps many taimts and insults between the two, before such 
open and vindictive hostility wf|s exhibited by the consort t>f 
Leovigild : probably the animosity was owing much more to 
jealous rividry than to religious zeal Two queens in the same 
court could scarcely be expected to live on terms of amity, 
especially when, as in the present case, the one was old, ugly, 
and ill-tempered ; the other, who was but sixteen, beautiful, 
and anxious to win the favor of all. The result was such as 
any one might predict without the gift of prophecy : the two 
husbands, &iding that their palace was scandalized, and their 
happiness hourly embittered by such diagraceftil scenes, agreed 
to have separate courts : while the elder remained at Toledo, 
the younger established his court at Seville, which in splendor 
was little inferior to that of Leovigild. 

Ermenigild had not long been established in his new rn^ 
palace before he abjured Arianism, and embraced the 
Catholic religion. His conversion was chiefly the work of 
his consort, who had acquired great ascendency ever him; 
but it was doubtless hastened by the arguments of his uncle, 
St. Leander, the bishop of Seville (his mother, Theodosia, the 
first wife of Leovigild, is celebrated as the sister of three saints.) 
Leovigild, though of a soul naturally elevated, had yet some- 
thing of the violence which characterized his queen. He heard 
with indignation of what he termed his son*s recreancy ; and 
r it is probable that, in the first moments of his anger, he de- 
I clared that the crown of the Goths should never adorn the 

brow of an apostate. The breach was doubtless widened by 
their respective queens, until it ended in open hostility. It is 
difficult to say which of the two first drew sword in this un- 
natural warfare ; but there is probability for throwing the guilt 
on the son. One account says, that after mature deliberation 
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the feelings of nature triumphed in the heart of Leovigild ; 
that he requested an interview with the prince, whom he 
hoped to reclaim ; and that the latter not only refused to meet 
him, but made active preparations to defend his government 
and religion. Another contemporary authority asserts that the 
prince took up arms at the instance of the Catholic Christians, 
who recofipiized him for their head, and were eager to dethnme 
his heretical father. The archbishop of Tours, indeed, makes 
Leovigild the assailant ; but, on the other hand, Gregory the 
Great, who was likely to be much better informed through his 
friend Leander, the counsellor and uncle of the rebel, assigns 
not the shame, but the honor, of the first hostilities to '*the 
champion of the true faith.*'* 

goo What gives confirmation to the suspicion that Ermeni- 
go4* ^ild led Qie way to the disasters which followed, is the 
ract, that he opened an intercourse with the enemies of 
his&ther immediately after, p^haps at the time of; his conver- 
sion. He allied himself with ^e Greeks, and dispatched Leander 
to Constantinople to obtain the ratification of the treaty, — a 
commission which that prelate was not ashamed to execute. 
He wrote to Mir, king of the Suevi in Galicia, entreating the 
aid of so good a Catholic a^inst his Arian fiither. Fortunately, 
however, for the independence of the country, this undutiful 
son, this obstinate rebel and ambitious traitor, had to deal with 
an able, a vigilant, and a valiant captain. Before his atrocious 
designs were put into execution, he was besieged in his resi- 
dence of Seville by the incensed father and monarch. Mir, 
who was marching to his aid, was surrounded, and compelled 
to swear that he would aid his liege lord: finally, the impe- 
rialists were induced by a bribe to remain neutral during the 
approaching contest The city was, in consequence, more 
closely invested ; yet so numerous and obstinate was the party 
headed by the prince, that the place held out a considerable 
time,— certainly more than a year ; but at length, exhausted 
by fatigue, and still more by want of provisions, the besieged 
saw no hope but in capitulation. The prince succeeded in 
effecting his escape to Cordova ; but thither he was followed 
by his active parent That place too being compelled to sur- 
render, he fled to Osset, now Juan de Alfarache, where he 

* Joannes Biclarensis, or John Abbot of Valclara in Catalonia (who acted 
and suffered in these reigns), Chronicon, p. 388. (apud Flqrez, torn, vi.)* St. 
Greg. Turon. Hist. Eccles. Franc, lib. iii. 8t. Greg. Magni I)ialogorum, lib. iii. 
c. 31. Fredegarius Sancti Gregorii Turonensis, Historie Francorum Epito- 
mata. No. 33. This abbreviator of St. Gregory adds something of his own. 
The rebellion of Ermenigild is his greatest merit with Morales (Cronica 
General, iii. 75.):— " Y la verdad es queesteprincipe se levanto contra su 
padre por ser kereje, haziendose el cabeza, y capitan de los Catholicos." 
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hastily intrenched himself. To arrest the approach of the 
king, and thereby to obtain a little time for the assembling of 
a new army, he dispatched 900 select followers to harass the 
enemy : these were immediately cut in pieces, and the fortifi- 
cations of Osset destroyed by fire. No hope of resistance now 
rraaaining, the rebel betook himself to a neighboring church, 
whence he implored pardon finom his justly incensed fiither. 
The king promised to spare his life, if he would leave the 
sanctuary. By the persuasion of his brother Recared, who 
appears to have acted throughout in a manner highly credita- 
Ue both as son and brother, he came out ; and, with all the 
outwajd signs of repentance, threw himself at the feet oi the 
king. The latter raised him, kissed him, and wept For 
some time the fiither struggled with the king. At length he 
ordered that the rebel should be deerpoUed of the rcyal ornar 
mmits, and exiled to Valencia, thenceforward to live as a 
private individual.'" 

Had all ended here, the justice of Leovigild would have 
been approved by posterity, and the rebel would never have 
been lauded for virtues which he did not possess. But Emeni- 
gild was incapable of gratitude : perhaps the clemency with 
which he had been treated only rendered him the more da- 
rii^ and criminaL He had scarcely arrived at his place of 
exile, when he again pursued his guilty plots against his coun- 
try and king. He again connected hmnself with the Greeks, 
the most faithless and most formidable enemies to the repose 
of Spain ; instigated the natives to rebeUion ; and, at the head 
of this combing force, made an irruption into Estremadura. 
The indignation of Leovigild may well be conceived. Hav- 
ing collected a veteran body of troops, he opened another 
melandioly campaign against the arcb-rebel, drove him ^m 
Merida^ and pursuw him into Valencia.f The intention of 
the latter was to escape to France, in the hope of arming his 
brother-in-law in his favor; but he was closely follow^ by 
the emisBaries of his fitther ; was delivered-~or he fell — ^into 
their hands, and thrown into the dungeons of a prison at Tar- 
ragona. Now commences the tragu^ part of the relation. 
There is no reason for supposing that the prince's death was 

* The same autboritiei aa before. 

t Gregory of Tours has a miracle concerning this war. The troops of 
Leovigild are represented as everywhere hostile to the churches and monas- 
teries of the orthodox, which they plundered and burnt, and the inmates of 
which they massacred without compunction. On one occasion, the monks 
having fled, the aged abbot resolved to remain. A soldier raised his sword 
against the intrepid churchman, but was instantly struck dead : his com- 
rades fled with precipitation, and Leovigild caused the plunder to be re- 
stored to one on whose behalf 'Heaven hwl so signally manifested itself.— 
Miraculorum, lib. iii. cap. 13. 
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decreed ; on the contrary, every step of Leovigfild wa£ indi- 
cative of regard for one who, though stained by the darkest 
crimes, was still his son, and whose reformation, even yet, pa- 
ternal charity might consider possible. But knowing the 
danger of the connexion between that son and the Catholics, 
— ^how &ta] it had proved to his own peace and that of the 
kingdom, how fruitful a source of evils it might hereafter 
prove, — ^his first and greatest care was to deta^ him from 
them. For this purpose, he dispatched several confidential 
messengers to the prince, promising, it is said, not only par- 
don,^but a restoration to royal favor, if he would return to the 
Arian fiiith. With a constancy which certainly does him 
honor, &menigild alike disregarded promises and threats, and 
declared bis unalterable resolution of living and dying in the 
Catholic &ith. The king was still more incensed ; but he did 
not resort, nor, as it appears, even intended to resort, to despe- 
rate measures. One night he sent an Arian bishop to the dun- 
geon, with an assurance, that if the prisoner would so &r com- 
ply with the royal wish as to receive the communion from 
the hands of that prelate, nothing more should be required 
firom him, and his full pardon shouK be instantly sealed. How- 
ever we may condemn this persecuting zeal of the king, it 
was quite natural in that age ; and we must remember, too, 
that policy had at least as much concern in it as bigotry ; for 
could the report but be spread that the prince had even m one 
point outwardly conformed to Arianism, tlie end in view 
would be attained, — the confederation between him and the 
restless rebels would be efi!ectually broken. In refusing to 
receive the communion thus ofilered him, he did what every 
conscientious mind must praise ; but if any authority is to be 
^aced on the statement of a contemporary writer, Gregory of 
Tours, — and no one has ever called it m question, — ^he be- 
haved with extreme insolence to the bishop, who, as his father's 
messenfifer, was surely entitled to respect : — ^ As the minister 
of the devil, thou canst only guide to helL Begone, wretch ! 
to the punishments which are prepared for thee !" The in- 
sulted prelate returned to the king, to whom he related what 
had passed. Then it was that L^vigild, whose inflammable 
temper seldom required the torch or excitement, broke out 
eg^ into a fit of ungovernable fury, and gave orders for the 
^^* execution of the youth. The order was but too promptly 
obeyed : the minister of vengeance hastened to the dungeon, 
and a hatchet cleft the head of the prince of the Goths.* 

* Joan. Biclar. p. 390. (apod Florex, torn, vi.) St. Gregorius Mafnaa, 
Dialogorum lib. iii. cap. 31. St. Gregorius Turonensis, Hist. Eocles. Franc, 
lib. V. St. laidorus, Hist. Reg. Gotb. p. 490, &c. (apad Flores, torn. vi.). 
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That the crimes of £rmenigild deserved death, no one can 
attempt to deny ; but nature Judders when a parent, in how- 
ever just a cause, becomes the executioner of his child : no 
excuse can shield Leovigild from the execration of posterity. 
All that can be urged in his defence is — and it is very little — 
that he never deliberately meditated so revolting a deed, and 
that the fatal mandate escaped him when passion had deprived 
him of self-control. But neither will historic truth permit the 
victim to be called a martyr. There is abundant reason to 
believe that, had he not added rebellion to conversion, he 
would have had little to fear. He might, indeed, have been 
stripped of his royal attributes ; but he would have been per- 
mitted to live as a private noble ; and it is not improbable 
that a short interval would have witnessed his restoration to 
his honora After his first rebellion, — after leaguing with the 
vindictive enemies of his country to deluge her plains with 
blood, and to hurl an affectionate parent from a throne so no- 
bly filled, — ^he was merely sent to reside at a distance from 
the court; deprived, indeed, of useless splendor, but not of the 
real comforts of life. Even yet a proper sense of his guilt, an 
humble and sincere acknowledgment of his past errors, would 
have soon disarmed the resentment of the kmg. Nay, with a 
clemency of which there are few records in history, his second 
rebellion would, in time, have been overlooked, had he con- 
sented to renounce all intercourse with the Catholic traitors; 
above all, with that perfidious one, Leander, whom supersti- 
tion has canonized. But what are we to think of Saint £r- 
menigild ? what of the daring impiety which could invest a 
weak and wicked youth with attributes little less than divine ? 
By the breviary of the Spanish church, and one or two an- 
cient chroniclers, we are told that the dungeon of the saint, 
on the night of his execution, was illuminated with celestial 
light; that angels hovered over the corpse, and celebriEited his 
martyrdom with holy songs!* Then as to the miracles 
wrought by his intercession ; — omitting all mention of those 
which are said to have occurred during the darkness of tho 

See also the history of the archbishop Roderic Ximenes (Reruin in Hispania 
Gestanim), lib. ii. c. 14. Morales, Croniea, t. ii. lib. zi. cap. 67. Ferreras, 
part iii. sig. 6. Florez, EspaSa Sagrada, t. vi. p. 410. ; and Masdeu, EspaBa 
6oda, t. z. p. 136, kjc. 

* " Mas luego fue naestro senor servido mostrar con milagros la gloria 
que el alma de su santo martyr gozaba con el en su regno, y como le debian 
reverenciar en la tierra. Los angele cpntaron de noche hymnos y psalmos 
Bobre el caerpo del santo ; y otros afirmaron que avian parecido alii lambres 
del cielo, que quitavan las tinieblas de la czn»\."— Morales, Cron. Oener. 
iii. 79. Ermenigild was not canonized until the pontificate of Siztus V., 
towards the close of the sizteenth century. One of his bones is preserved 
as a holy relic in the church of Saragossa. 
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middle ages — a darkness in Spain **that might be felt," — 
what are we to say of a writer who, so late as 3ie close of the 
sixteenth century, grayely tells us, that in his behalf a signal 
miracle has been performed through the instrumentality of 
this precious saint?* Even the* judicious Masdeu, at the close 
of the eighteenth century, could not, or perhaps dared sot, 
divest himself of the pitiful prejudices of his country's faith. 

After the news ofBrmen^ild s death, the brothers of Ingunda 
f!^^ armed in the cause oftheir widowed sister. At the same 
time the Suevi showed a disposition to be restless, and 
prepared to descend from the mountains of Galicia, on the 
plams of central Spain. Nothing could exceed the prompti- 
tude with which Leovigild met these threatening disastera 
While he himself marched to subdue his rebellious vassals, 
whose nationality he had long resolved to destroy, he dis- 
patched his son Recared into Gaul to oppose the Franks. 
Both expeditions were eminently successful. In the former, 
he was materially aidei4 by the dissension which prevailed 
among the Suevi, of whom a considerable number were hoe- 
tile to Iheir reigning monarch, the usurper, Andeca. The 
new king was served as he had served the lawful ruler, Ebo- 
ric, — ^bis head vms shaven, and he was consigned to a monas- 
tery. All Galicia submitted, and a final period was put to the 
domination of the Suevi, 177 years after uiebr arrival in Spain. 
In Ibe latter expedition, Recared, after various successes, ex- 
pelled the invaders from Gothic Gaul.f 

This great prince was now undisputed master of the Pe- 
ninsula, with the exception of some maritime fortresses still 

* Morales, iii. 79. He fell, he saysi, into tbe water at Port St. Martin, 
enveloped in his cloak. As be could not swim, he called on God and *' his 
glorious saint" for his soul's salvation, being hopeless of bodily safety. He 
had sunk twice, when a sailor from an adjoining vessel stretched out a 
pole on which he laid hold, and was thereby extricated from death. On 
measuring tbe pole afterwards, he found it ao short that it eould not reach 
the water I No doubt the saint had lengthened it, and when its service was 
done, permitted it to regain its natural dimension. He assures us that he 
could enumerate many mercies vouchsafed to him " through the interces- 
sion of this holy prince." In honor of his patron this author has a poem in 
Latin hexameters, equal in extent to a book of the ^neid. He thus al- 
ludes to the miracle :— 

*' Naraque e|(0 non dignus votis te aut voce precari, 
Poflcere te indignum iecerent quern crimina : casu 
Oceano mersus, salsos sub guij^ite fluctus 
^ Cum biberem, vitsBque esset spes nulla superstes : 
Tunc animo inclamans (vocem procluserat unda) 
Ermenigilde 1 tecum vocis sine munere nomen 
Mente voco, mente ingemino. Jamque balitus ore 
Ck)mprimitur vitc, et totus defecerat usus ; 
Corde tamen necdum tunc, sancte, oblivia perstant 
UUa tui. Donee ctelo jam redditus undis 
Servatus, jam verba sonant, jam solvere gratas, 
Inque tuas, princepe, ccepi prorumpere laudes." 
t Authorities the same as before. 
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l^eld hy the Gi>eeJis. Unfortunately, however, for his ftme, he 
stained the lustre of a splendid reign by persecuting the or* 
&odox or Catholic, party. Some prelates he bribed, some he 
terrified into apostasy ; and such as widistood alike his allure* 
ments and threats, he punished with imprisonment, exile, or 
even death. His avarice appears to have been equal with his 
thirst for vengeance : the churches and monasteries of the or* 
thodox were plundered; and rich individuals compelled to 
purchase their exemption from his rigor. With the treasures 
thus acquired he surrounded his throne with new splendor. 
Unlike his predecessors, whose habits were those of th^ 
nobles, and whom their authority' only distinguished &om the 
people, he assumed the crown in public, erected a magnificent 
throne in his palace, and encompassed himself with all tiie 
ensigns of majesty. He is the first of the Wisigoth kings re- 
m*esented on ancient coins, with the royal diadem on his brow. 
But. his riches were not wholly expended in idle pomp. The 
city of Recopolis, which he founded in Celtiberia, in honor of 
his son Recared, was a monument of his patriotism. Such, 
also, were the improvements which he introduced into the na- 
tional legislation; 

Leovigild died in 587i very shortly after his successes over 
the SuevL A year before his death, he associated his son in 
his tojbI dignity, probably as a reward for the abilities and 
courage which that prince had exhibited in the war with the 
Franfi. His character will be best learned from his acts. Kik 
greatest glory, in a Spaniard's eye, is his suspected conversion 
to the Catholic faith a few days before his death. If the a^ 
leged change were less disputable, we should hear no more 
of his defects; they would be carefully covered by the veil 
of orthodoxy.* 

On the death of his father, Rbcabsd L was unani- e^^ 
mously acknowledged sole king of the Goths. 

In about a year afler his accession, this prince conceived 
the hardy project of reclaiming his subjects firom heresy. It 
is not easy to fix the period when he himself forsook Arian- 
ism for orthodoxy : probably it was before his father's death, 
and immediately after the recall of his uncle St Leander, to 
whom the late king was said to have intrusted both the prince 
and kingdom. His new sentiments, however, he took care to 
conceal with religions caution : still more uixious was he to 

* The Slime authorities as before. This conversion of Leovigild is ex- 
pressly Qonfirmed by St. Gregory, who says, that for seven days before his 
death, he bitterly wept his persecution of the true faith, which he had just 
embraced. The archbishop's testimony (he had only report for bis aothori- 
ty) in such cases as this is not of much weight. 

Vol. I. L 
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prevent the resolution he had fiwmed reaching the ears of 
people. He well knew what difficulties he must necessahly 
encounter in attempting to cajry it into effect : he knew that 
the Goths were too fierce a race to be compelled to anjr mea- 
sure, especially to one at which their inveterate prejudices 
would revolt Time and patience, as well as a prudent dex- 
terity, were indispensable towards the success of his project. 
By inviting his Catholic and Arian prelates to dispute, in his 
presence, and by assuming the appearance of perfect imparti- 
ality between tnem, he laid the foundation or the change he 
meditated. Professing himself an enemy to all persecuttm 
lor conscience sake, and exhorting the two parties to peace 
and harmony, he succeeded in diqwsing the minds of both to 
calmness and reflectiou. But he did not depend on his own 
personal influence alone : he secretly dii^tched his clerical 
cdnfidants into the provinces to inculcate the same important 
lessons on the people. His next was a bolder step, though in 
perfect accordance with his new policy: he restored to the 
Catholic chi^rches the treasures or which they had been de- 
prived by his predecessors, and secured to the more indigent 
ones a considerable augmentatioii of revenue. All this he was 
enabled to accomplish without calling forth the murmurs of 
his heterodox subjects, — more, doubtless, through the influ- 
ence of his personal cluuacter than his lessons of moderation. 
He was indeed deservedly popular : his clemency towards all 
but the inoorrijgibly vicious, his liberality towards the poor, 
his love of justice, his afl&bility of deportment, his generosity, 
eflfectually secured him the warm attachment of his people, 
and did more to further the object he had in view than eitJier 
ggn reason or eloquence. When he saw his preparations suf* 
* ficiently matured, he assembled Ins nobles and clergy at 
Toledo (May 8th, 589), to discuss liis proposal fibEiving pre- 
vailed on the assembly to pass three consecutive days in flisU 
ing and prayer, he opened the business of ti^e meeting in an 
elaborate speech : he represented religion as a concern of the 
highest mom<ent to man, not only as it involved the happiness 
or misery of an eternal state, but even as it affected human 
welfare in this life, since no society; could long remain organ- 
ized without its awful sanction. H a next advert^ to the two 
religions in a tone of mildness, indeed, but, at the same time, 
of great resolution. He appealed to the miracles alleged to 
have been wrought in behalf of the Catholic faith, to prove iia 
divine origin ; expressed his belief in their reality and multi- 
tude ; and concluded by saying, that as, after the most mature 
deliberation, he was convinced of the truth of that fkith, he 
had previoudy determined to make a public profession of it. 
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tiioug^b he diflclaimed all intention of forcing the conscience 
of BUj other man. He submitted, however, to the assembly, 
that, if unity of religion could be restored, an end would be 
put to the troubles which had so long agitated the kingdcnn, 
and which had ccmsequently impeded both national prosperity 
and individual happiness. Lastly, he caused an instrument to 
be read, containing his abjuration of Arianism, and the con- 
fession of his belief in the co-equality of the Three Persons, 
and in the authority of the Catholic and apostolic church; and 
entreated all who were present to follow his example. His 
discourse was received not merely with approbation, but with 
applause ; and when he and his queen had solemnly signed the 
act of confession, most of the prelates and nobles in the as- 
sembly hastened to do the same. The Catholic fiiith was thus 
declared the religion of the state. Spaniard, Suave, and Goth 
were thus jomed in one communion; and a canon was drawn 
up at the suggestion of St Leander and the king, and with 
the fiill concurrence of the Several members present, that 
thenceforth no person should be admitted to the Lord's Sup- 
per who should not previously recite the symbol of belief as 
sanctioned by the council of Constantinople.'" 

However general the satis&ction felt by the majority cog 
of Uie Goths at this important change, not a few remain- ^^' 
ed who had the courage to denounce it as apostasy : one or 
two of the more bigoted Arian prelates were not content with 
inveighing, both in public and in private, against it: they 
went so &r as to conspire a^inst the lifo of the kingf. In one 
of these conspiracies, Gosvinda, widow of LeovigUd, so in&- 
mous for her behavior to Ingunda, was deeply implicated. 
But the plots were discovered, and their framers punished, 
yet not with tigor; for Recared was averse to even strict jus- 
tice. Gosvinda was left to Heaven and her own conscience. 

Scajcely had the Gothic monarch effected the conversion 
of his subjects, when he was called to defend those of south- 
em Gaul against Gontram, king of the Franks, who burned to 
retrieve the honor of his arms, so sullied during the last war 
with Leovigild A force of 60,000 men seemed sufficient to 
extinguish for ever the Gothic power in Gaul. Carcassonne 
fell, and the neighboring territory was ravaged by the inva- 

*St. Greg. Mag. Dialogi, lib. iii. c. 31; ; et Ei>i8tole, lib. i. p. 43. St. Greg. 
TurooensiB, Hist. E^cles. Franc. lib. ix. St. Isidorus, Hist, de Regibus Go< 
tborum, era G24. Epistola Recharedis Regis ad Beatum Gregorium, necnon 
Epiatols tres Gregorii ad Recharedem R^gem Gotliorum atqtie Suevorum. 
(^e three last are in the Espaila Sagrada, and in Masdeu.) Aguirre, Col- 
lectio Maxima Conciliorum omnium Hispanie, torn. ii. era G27. Joannia 
Bidareneis Chron. p. 383., &c. (apud Florez, vi.) Morales, Cron. Gen. torn, 
ii. lib. 12. Masdeu, EspaSa Goda, torn. x. p. 157., and lUustracion 7, 
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dere ; bat lieve eodoA their ehartrlived succesB : near the node 
oity th(^ were utterly rooted, and their camp seized by the 
genml of Recared, 9000 of their number being left dead on 
the field. Tlioogh the hostility of Gontram continued undi- 
minished, he duret not renew the war during the life of Re- 
cared ; on whose enterprises, as they were founded in justice, 
fortune or Providence seemed to smile. Not less signal was 
his success over the Basques, w'ho, with their characteristic 
restlessness, had long harassed the neighboring provinces. 
The imperialists, too, he humbled, and compelled them to 
seek refuge in their fortresses. We are not told how these 
soldiers, whose numbers could not have been considerable, 
continued to maintain themselves on the coasts of so power- 
ful a kingdom, in defiance of an able king and a warlike na- 
tion. Neither the facility of their situation for receiving sup- 
plies by sea, nor the strengith of their positions, will sumcient- 
hr account for the fact Splendid as the Gothic monarchy of 
Spain appears when regarded by us at such a distance of 
time, it must have exhibited some weak points to the near ob- 
server. It consisted of very discordant materials: the Sueve 
hated the Goth, the Goth me Sueve, and the Spaniard bolii : 
ages were required to do away the animosity which ages had 
engendered. It was doubtless the policy of the imperialists to 
keep alive these national antipathies, — to blow, whenever op- 
portunity served, the smothered sparks into a flame, and to 
profit by the conflagration which followed. Besides, the 
Goths, like the Poles, however formidable in the open field, 
were never very successful in reducing fortified places : they 
had all the valor with little of the science of war. 

The rest of this monarch's reign was a continual effort to 
promote the happiness of his people : his administration was 
beyond example prosperous ; and he enjoyed to an unrivalled 
extent their confidence and aflfection. it has been truly said 
of him, that there arose no war in which he was not victori- 
ous ; no rebellion which he did not crush ; no conspiracy which 
he did not discover. Excellent as were his personal qualities, 
and wise as was his government, we need not much wonder 
that some attempts were made by the desperate partisans of 
heterodoxy to dethrone or assassinate him. The last which 
history mentions was headed by one Argimund, governor of 
Carpetania. This criminal was punished with greater severity 
than the preceding : his right hand was first cut ofiT; and, aftca* 
being paraded on the back of an ass through the streets of 
Tol^o, he was beheaded. In his last illness this king was de- 
vout enough, according to St Isidore, the contemporary bishop 
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of Seville, to make a public confessjon of his sins, in canforniity 
with the practice of the primitive church. He died in 601.* 
Of the eleven succeeding sovereigns little is known, and 
that little is not very interesting. In general their reigns 
were brie( and their actions unimportant ; so that we have the 
less reason to regret the scantiness of our historic materials. 
LnrVA, the eldest son and successor of Recared, gave the g^, 
most ^vorable promise of a wise and happy reign ; but, 
ere two years were passed, he was assassinated by the same 
Witehc whom his father's clemency had pajrdened. ^qo 
WiTERic obtained the object of his guilty ambition, but 
had little reason to congratulate himself on his success. In 
his wars, too obscure to be noticed, he was uniformly unfi)rtu- 
nate ;f and in his family he was not more to be envied. In the 
fourth year of his reign he married his daughter Ermenberga 
to Theodoric king of Burgundy; but in about a year tluit 
prince, who was not much distinguished either for conjugal 
fidelity or for delicacy, repudiated ner, and restored her to her 
father after having stripped her of every thing she possessed. 
Here was insult added to cruelty, for neither of which was the 
incensed fiither able to exact revenge. His imbecility, his loose 
life, and above all his ill success in war, drew aa him the con- 
tempt of his people : in the seventh year of his reign he was 
muidered at his own table, and his body buried without honor. 
GuMDBMAK, the next kmg, was more fi)rtunate in his war- ^-. ^ 
like enterprises. He triumphed over the Basques and the 
imperialists; but had those triumphs been considerable, more 
would have been said of them by the writers of the times. He 
entered into an alliance with the king of Austrasia against the 
king of Burgundy ; but nothing decisive followed. He had 
one advantage not always enjoyed by the Wisigoth monarchs 
of Spain,— £at of dying a natural death. Sisebert, ^-.q 
whose brows were next adorned with this dangerous 
diadem, was much superior to his immediate predecessors. His 
successes over both the Basques and the Imperialists were 
more signal : they were also more solid, since he reduced and 
retained several fortresses belonging to the latter ; those which 
lay near the straits of Gibraltar were lost to them for ever. 
But he deserves greater praise for his humanity than for his 
valor or skill in war. He wept over the Wounds of his pris- 
oners; and, with his own money, often redeemed such as 

* Authorities nearly the same as before quoted. In one of these conspir- 
acies Witeric, a noble Goth, was implicated: he was to assassinate the 
king, but was unable to draw his dagger, which was miraculously fixed iu 
the sheath. He confessed the plot, and was pardoned. 

t One of his generals did take a small fortress from the Greeks,— the only 
trophy of his reign. 
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w»« made b^ his aoldieraL Wheneyer a town waa andBedy 
he oidered it to be proclaimed that the eDemieB who, even 
when the contest was hopeless, should reach his qoartere and 
claim his protection, should escape with both life and liberQrb 
Such an expedient is indicative enough both of his own admi- 
rMe clemency, and of the bloodthirsty disposition of his Gotfas^ 
who were accustomed Indiscriminately to massacre ev^ liv- 
ing thing that fell in their way. Strang that this prince^ 
who was thus indulgent to his very enemies, should so rigor- 
ously have persecuted his Jewish subjects ! He published an 
edict which left them no alternative but baptism or scourges 
and utter destitution. Eighty thousand of tiie poor wretches 
submitted to the rite ; a great number escaped into France ; 
such as remained and were obstinate in tiieir fiiith were treated 
with great cruelty. At length, however, the church wisely 
desisted from this execrable policy : it was discovered that while 
the new converts called on Christ with their lips, their hearts 
mi|rht blaspheme him ; and that the interests of the true re- 
ligion were poorly promoted by violence and hypocrisy. It 
was accordingly ordained by the fourth council of Toledo, that 
the holy sacraments should no longer be administered to such 
as were unwilling to receive them. In other respects Sise- 
bert was a wise and patriotic monarch. The construction of a 
fleet for the purpose not only of the oountryVi defence, but of 
making his subjects acquainted with maritime afiairs, was, in 
a Gothic king, a magnificent thought He is also believed to 
021 have surrounded the city of Evora with fortifications. 
' He died in 621.* His son, Rbcabed II., reigned only 
three months. Swintila, the next in succession, is repre- 
sented as a strange compound of great and vicious qualities; 
at least his life e^ibited, at two dififerent periods, a strange 
contrast with itself. On the one side he had the ^lory of e& 
fecting what his predecessors had attempted in vam, — ^he re- 
duced all the fortresses held by the imperialists, and for ever 
ended their influence in the Peninsula: he Was thus the first 
Gothic monarch of all Spain. With equal success did he 
quell the commotions of the Basques, to arrest whose future 
ravages he built a town and fortress, now called Olite. Nor 
was his reputati(Hi as a monarch inferior to his fame as a war- 
rior. The rigor with which he punished the guilty, and the 
tender regard which he testified towards the poor, won the 
hearts of nis people. But his virtues appear to have been un- 
fitted for prosperity; they flourished in the iron labors of the 
camp, but were blighted amidst the soft indulgence of the 

* Sisebert was a scholar : some of his letters remain. 
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^ palace. His triumphs changed him ; the hours which he had 

I formerly devoted to the happiness of his people were now 

i passed m sensuality : as he grew selfish — and selfishness is in- 

|i separable firom sensual gratifications — he became cruel; in- 

y stead of being everywhere hailed as the father of the poor, he 

^ was everywhere cursed as their tyrant His aversion to pub- 

lic business increased with his passion for dissipation: at 
^ length he abandoned it altogether to his wife and brother, 

whose oppression& were even heavier th*ui his own. What 
still more exasperated the Goths, so tenacious of their original 
equality, and so jealous of their sovereign's prerogatives, was 
his conferring on his son Recared''' the title of king, and there- 
by laying the foundation of hereditary monarchy. Seeing the 
universal dissatisfaction inspired by this once popular ruler, 
dne Sisenand, a noble Goth, planned his deposition, and wrote 
to Dagobert king of France for troops to aid him in his de- 
signs. The offer of a golden font of great value, which Tho- 
rismund had received from the imperial general iEtius, as a 
rfeward for his own and his father's services in the great battle 
afi^ainst Attila, caused the Franks to arm. Scarcely, however, 
' had two of Dagobert's generals arrived with their forces at 

Saragossa, than the Goths themselves deposed their king, r,o, 
*nd proclaimed Sisenand the successor. In conformity 
with the compact, the golden font was delivered to the gene- 
rals of the Franks ; but the Goths, unwilling that so precious 
a treasure, and one too so honorable to their valor, should leave 
the kingdom, intercepted it, and brought it back to Toledo. 
In lieu of it the Gothic king presented to his ro3ral ally a large 
sum of money, which was expended on the magnificent church 
of St Denis. Though Sisenand was thus in possession of the 
great object of his ambition, he well knew that the same pop- 
ular fovor which had bestowed it on him might, with charac- 
teristic fickleness, at any time deprive him of it. He knew, 
too, that Swintila, who had retired to private life, had some 
partisans remaining. To secure his authority he had recourse 
to a novel expedient; he convoked the ecclesiastical dignita- 
ries of his realm, ostensibly to i^eform some clerical abuses, but, 
in reality, to procure his own recognition by that imposing 
body: accordingly, the fourth council of Toledo (assembled in 
633), after passmg some canons for the better discipline of the 
church, entered fully into his views by excommunicating 

* According to Tsidorus Pacensis (Isidore of Beja^ or of Badajos), Recared 
reij^ned three months after his father's depoeition: — "Recharedo denique 
huic Siseberti succedente in solio, dum tres per menses soiummodum regnat 
hujus vit«e bre vitas nihil dignum priBstat, sera 659.'* This prince is, how- 
ever, not ranked among the kings of Spain by many historians of the 
country. 
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SwintOa, the wife, children, and brother of that monarch; by 
depriving all of their possessions, and subjecting them to the 
power of Sisenand. It is difficult to account for such severity, 
and not less so for the authority thus assumed by the fiithere 
of the council. They appear to have stood in great fear of 
Sisenand, or to have been gained by him. One of their regu- 
lations is curious ; it was to the enect that thenceforward no 
election of a king made during popular commotions should be 
valid ; that such election could only be made by the bishops 
and nobles of the reabn duly assembled."" It was, doubtless, 
intended as a warning to all who should in future imitate the 
conduct of the ruling king, whose elevation clearlv fell within 
the scope of their reprobation. On. the death of this monarch 
^ww. the choice of Uie Goths fell on Chintila, who, in con- 
^^* formity with the regulation just mentioned, convoked the 
prelates at Toledo to confirm his election. These fethers is- 
sued another decree, that in future no one should be nominated 
as king who was not of noble blood and of Crothic descent ; 
all candidates, too, were subjected to excommunication who 
should endeavor to attain their end by unlawful meana In 
another council (tibe sixth of Toledo), held about eighteen 
months afterwards, the third canon obliged all future kmgs to 
swear, not only that they would not bvl&t the exercise of any 
other religicm than the Calliolic, but that they would rigorously 
en&rce the laws against all dissidents, especially **that ac- 
cursed people,'* the Jews.f From the mild disposition of Chin- 
tila, it may be doubted whether he approved this odious law. 
^Mf^ His successor, Tvloa, who was elected in 640, was also 
^^* a model of the peaceful virtues. • His easiness of dispo- 
sition« however, and his youth, appear to have been fatal to 
internal peace. The bold and the licentious are said to have 
broken the laws with perfect impunity. His &te is d9ubtfu]. 
While some writers incline to the opinion that he died peace- 
ably in Toledo in little more than two years from his acces- 
sion, others, probably with more reason, assert, that seeing his 
incompetency to rule so fierce a people, some of the leading 
nobles deposed and exiled him to a monastery, to make way 
for the aged and inflexible Chindaswind, who ascended the 
040 throne in 642. This monarch held the reins of govem- 
' ment with a firm hand ; he quelled tumults on every 

* Concilium Toletanum, can. 3. et 6. in tbe collection of Aguirre, torn. ii. 

t Concilium Toletanum, vi. can. 3. 14. et 16. in eadem collectione. This 
intolerance is censured both by St. Isidore and by the fourth council of To- 
ledo (canon 57.). Hear the saint'fi words :—** Initio repni sui Judvos ad 
fidem Christianam permovens semulationem quidem habuit, sed non secun- 
dum scientiam : potestate enim compulit quas provocare Adei ratiune opor- 
tuit." The sentiment would do honor to more enlightened ages. 
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ffide, «nd caused the laws to be respected. Not less sucoesB- 
ftil were his efforts to suppress the conspiracies formed against 
him by a party which had revised to acknowledge him. To 
deter Ms restless nobles from their favorite inclinati(^ to trea- 
son, he is said, on authority however somewhat dimlitable, to 
have punished with peculiar severity even the relations and 
descendants of such as were known to have plotted against 
the former soverei^. Of the fear in^ired by his rigor, no 
better proof could oe adduced than the met limt, in opposition 
to the custom and wishes of the Goths, he associated witii ^q 
him in the royal dignity his son Rjsceswd«i>, and that on 
his death in 653* tiiat prince remained in secure possession 
of the crown. Not that no ^>rts were made to snatch it 
from this prince's brow. The Gothic nobles could not see with 
much complacency any advance towards the hereditary trans- 
mission of a dignity which each might hope one di^ to possess. 
FrojTS, one of their number, collected an army of Basques or 
Navarrese, whose ancestors had some time before forsaken 
Biscay for the south of GaUl, with whom he crossed the Pyr<- 
enees, to vindicate the ancient right of election, and at th^ 
same time to win the throne for himself. His defeat and 
death by his rival struck a salutary terror into other rebels, 
though their submission subsequently was the efi^t rather of 
tiie moderation than of the arms of Receswind. The piety of 
this monarch made him the &vorite of the church ; the readi- 
ness with which he sanctioned a law that the wealth acquired 
by fhture kings should be transmitted, not to their children or 
heirs, but to £eir successors, riendered him no less that of th^ 
nation. It was hoped that no king would be disposed to lay 
heavy burdens <m liie people, when he should find that he had 
only a life-interest in the revenues of his office ; that as he was 
pronibited &om amassing fortunes for his heirs, he would have 
no temptation to eirtortion. Receswind died, at an advanced 
age, in 072.^ 

* ChindaBH^nd la best known in Spain for bis dispatehinf a bicphop M 
Rome, to re<|aeflt from 0t. Martin a complete copy of St. Oregoiy's Moralsv 
and for the miraeuloua mtinaer in which tiie MS. was found. See Appen- 
dix D. 

t St. Isidotae, Aistorift de Regibus Gothorum, p. 492, 8cc. (apnd Florez, 
tom. vi.). Tlie history of this saint ends in 626, in the reig:n of Sisenand: 
the atitttor himself survived its termination ten years. Additio ad Joan. 
Biclar. Chron. (apud Florez, vi. 424.). Fredegarius, Chronicon, No. 90-<d5. 
SS. 83, Bcc. Oronica de Wulsa, No. 90—90. Aguirre, Coliectio Maxima 
Conciliorum omnium Hispaniie, tom. ii. Aimonus, De Gestis Regum Fran> 
oorum, lib. iv. eap. 13. 85, ice, Isidorus, Episcopus Facensis, Chronicon, p^ 
9BB, &c. (apud Florez, Espafle Sa^rada, tom. viii.). Ximenes, Rerum in 
RIapania Geatarnm, lib. ii. c. 18—33. (apod Sehottiis, Hisp. Illuet. tom. ii. 
Baavedra, Corona Crotica, cap. 24. Morales, Cronica General, tom. ii. lib. 
zii. fol. 106—162. Ferreras, Histor. Gen. part iii. aig. 7. Maadeu, Espafia 
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fjMo After the death of Receswind, the eyes ci the Gothic 
' electors were turned on Wamba, whose wisdom and vir- 
tues were well known to the whole nation.* But this excel- 
lent man, who had filled some of the most honorable posts in 
the monarchy, and had found little happiness in jroatness, was 
little inclined to accept the proffered dignity, fie alleged his 
advanced a^ and his consequent incapacity to undertake 
duties requuring such labor and activity. Prayers and tears 
were vaimy employed to move him. At length, one of the 
dukes of the palace placed a poniard at his breast, and bade 
him choose between the sepulchre and a throne. Such a choice 
was no longer difficult, and Wamba reigned. 

^^ If Wamba, as there is reason to believe, had been in- 
duced to refuse the crown chiefly firom an apprehension 
of popidar levity, his prudent foresight was soon verified by 
the eventf The Basques revolted, and their example was 
instantly foUowed bv the inhabitants of Gothic GauL The 
evil was increased by the bigotry of the king ; he issued a 
decree, banishing all Jews who refused to be baptized : these 
exasperated exiles flocked to Nismes, whose count, Hilderic, 
had drawn many nobles and prelates into the rebellion. The 
cause of the monarch appeared hopeless, when duke Paul, a 
Greek by nation, and consequently, wily and unprincipled, 
who had been dispatched, at the head of an army, to suppress 
the commotion beyond the Pyrenees, prevailed on his troops 
to join the malcontents, and on several important fortresses to 
open their gates to him. Even Barcelona and Narbonne were 
detached from their fidelity to the king. 

Ooda, part x. p. 16&— 190. Bougea, Histoire Eocitoiattique et Cmle de la 
Ville et Diocese de Carcassonne, premidre partie, p. 39—41. 

* As this was tbe ace of miracles, we peed not be surnriaed that one is 
recorded relating to tois celebrated prince. His elevation is said by some 
chroniclers to have been the work or Heaven. The lecend is, that when 
St. Leo, in compliance with the earnest wishes of the Goths, prayed that 
they might be divinely directed in the choice they were about to make, he 
was admonished that they must seek a laborer who resided in thcTwest, 
named Wamba, and whom they must crown. Soldiers wer^ accordingly 
dispatched in search of the man. They found him at his {dow, on the 
confines of Portugal, and acquainted him with his elevation. Considering 
their solemnity as a studied joke, he rejriied, that they would, doubtless, 
make him a king when the pole which he held in his hand should again 
flourish. To the astonishment of all present, the reply was scarcely return- 
ed when the dry wood was clothed with verdure. Of course they took him 
away by force to Toledo, and there crowned him. 

This Able is not very cunningly devised. St. Leo was not pope until 681 ; 
and Wamba was, beyond all doubt, of noble descent. 

t Knowing the unsteadiness of the multitude, Wamba insisted that some 
time should oe allowed him to go to Toledo to be crowned. He, doubtleas, 
hoped that the electors would chance in favor of some other candidate : the 
peo|4e, however, w^re consistent; Wamba was crowned in nineteen daya 
after his forcible proclamation. 
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^Qt though Wamba was so strongly attached to liie tranquil 
scenes of retired private life, he was eminently fitted for the 
duties of royalty; he was fhlly equal to the difficulties of 
his new situation. With inconceivable rapidity he first pro- 
ceeded to reduce the northern mountaineers, whom he soon 
compelled to implore his mercy. He was now consequently 
at liberty to march against a more formidable enemy. 

In the mean time the artful Greek had prevailed on the 
Goths of Gaul to proclaim him king. By representing Wamba 
as disgusted with the cares of the sceptre, and anxious to re- 
turn to private life ; by exaggerating tiie number and force of 
the rebels on various parts of the'fix)ntier8; by loudly asserting 
the inutility of any eSbrts to restore them by the lawfiil ruler ; 
and, above all, by flattering alike the prejudices and passions 
c£ the people, and by an union of interests with some power- 
fiil leaders, (among whom the most noted was Ranosind, gov- 
ernor of the TarracOnensian province,) the crown of Recared* 
had been placed on his head in the Gallo-Gothic capitol of 
Narbonne. This intelligence flew to the camp of Wamba, 
in Cantabria, and was speedily followed by a letter, too extra- 
ordinary to be omitted : — 

^ In the name of the Lord : Flavins Paulus, king of the 
east, to Wamba, king of ^he south. 

'* Tell me, warrior ; tell me, lord of woods and fiiend of 
rocks ! hast thou ever run through the sharp rocks of unin- 
habitable mountains ? Hast thou ever, like the strongest lion, 
broken down, with thy breast, the thickets and trees of the 
forest ? Hast thou ever outstripped the deer in speed, or out- 
leaped the stag, or subdued the devouring bears 1 Hast thou 
ever triumph^ overf the venom of vipers and serpents? If 
thou hast done all this, hasten unto us, that we may be abund- 
antly regaled with the notes of the nightingale. Wherefore, 
thou wonderful man, whose courage rises with the occasion, 
come down to the defiles of the P^-enees. There thou wilt 
find the great oppopambeum, whom thou mayest engage with- 
out dishonor.''! 

This whimsical letter, which appears to have been intended 
to ridicule both the power and the rural predilections of 
Wamba, was evidently the production of a vain-glorious man, 
— of one whom sudden elevation had intoxicated, and who was, 

* A magnificent one had been presented by king Recared to Felix, the 
saint and martyr of Gerona. 

t Evomuiati, vomited, is the reading of tbe original. As tbis would make 
sheer nonsense, it is probable that the true reading must have been edom,*-' 
istiy thou hast subdued, or triumphed over. 

X See Appendix E. 
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t|i«3dbce^ tlie lew to be dreaded. The prudent Wamba, after 
tiie saccMfol iwie of the Caatabrian wax, marched towards 
Catalonia. On the confines of that province, he divided his 
fiiroes inU) three conaideiable bodies ; of which, while one was 
Qoirveyed by sea, the other two proceeded towards the Pyrenees 
by two di&rent roate& Barcelona submitted almost without 
resistance ; Gerona offered none; two of his generals speedily 
reduced the fortress of Claosina, on the site of the modem 
Clusas, and made Hilderic and Ranosind pnsonera. The vic- 
torious king now marched on Narbonne, in the hope of endings 
the war by the reduction of that capital, and the seizure of the 
rebel But Paul, whose self-confidence seemed to have greatly 
abated, had precipitately retired to Nismes, leaving the defence 
of Narbonne to duke Wittimir. That general endeavored to 
show himself worthy of the trust reposed in him : at his in- 
stigation the citizens for some time made a vigorous resistance, 
and fixnn the tpp of their walls insulted the royal troop& The 
indignation of tiie latter was instantly and terribly roused: in 
one overpowering mass they rushed towuds the wa^s, which 
they almost immediately scaled. The combat was now renew- 
ed in the city, and was maintained, foa: a short time, with fiuy. 
But no valor, however great, could avail the vanquished, who 
fell under the merciless sword of the Goths. When hope no 
longer remained, Wittimir retreated to the church, and sought 
a sanctuary behind the altar of the Virgin. He was pursued, 
and as even then he showed some inclination to resist, a soldier 
seized a tablet of great weight, and prepared to crush him with 
it He then surrendered, andi with his companions, was pub- 
licly scourged as a rebel. 

The reduction of Narbonne was followed by that of other 
strong places in the neighborhood. No time was now lost in 
marching against Nismes, where Paul was intrenched with lua 
bravest troops. The assault was delivered with fury, and was 
as furiously repelled. During a whole day, the Goths made 
no impression on the place, and when the darkness of night 
suspended the desperate struggle, they were still further de- 
pressed by the report that a considerable body of German and 
/ Frank auxiliaries were advancing to the aid of tiie rebels. 
^^/ That report was a fabrication of the artful Paul ; but for a time 
it answered his purpose. He was soon, however, confounded 
in his turn by the arrival of 10,000 fresh troops, dispatch^ by 
Wamba, who was approaching the scene of strife. At the 
dawn of the following morning, he beheld, from the top of a 
tower, the increased force of the enemy, drawn up for a new 
and more vigorous assault. But Paul was no coward : he re- 
solved to withstand the coming onset as became one who had 
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Staked ereiy thing on empire. Knowiiiff that aomethiiig tmuA> 
be done- to relieve the sadden despon&nc^ of his fblloweri^ 
he hastily aesemUed them, and haiangaed. with his character- 
istic impudence : " Our enemies have been successful. OM. 
Wamba has triumphed, but cmly where he found little or no 
resistance. He finds that he has now to do with hard walls^ 
and with hearts still harder than walls, and he accordingly 
begins to display his natund cowaidice.* He has brought up 
his whole force to invest us; destroy that handful of ^en in 
the plain below, and ye may inarch unopposed fixun the Rhone 
to the Betis." His discourse somewhat relieved them, though 
he could not prevail on them to sally forth, and fight on the 
plain. The contest was for some time vigorously maintained 
fiom the fortifications; but the arrows fmd other missiles of 
the assailants were so destructive, that the ranks of the be- 
sieged were fearfully thinned. ** Those Goths are no cowards* 
Paul 1" exclaimed they, as they cast their reproachfiil looks on 
one who had sacrificed them to his selfisb ambition. " Come» 
soldiers T cried the genend of Wamba, after the combat had 
continued during &ve hoara, without intermi8Bion,-7-**come» 
soldiers! bring fire and scaling-ladders: the sun is high, and 
shamefiil will it be for us, if we do not enter the fortress to- 
day !** Instantly the gates were burnt, and the walls surmount- 
ed : the struggle on the summit was terrible, but short : it was 
renewed in me streets, but the sword of the Goths still pur- 
sued its destructive career. Such of the defenders as could 
escape its edge, fled to the amphitheatre, where they hoped to 
make a stand until conditions could be obtained. But they 
had now to contend with a portion of the incensed inhabitantei^ 
who, accusing them as the cause of thebr misfortunes, and 

*. St. Julian is very angry to bear his nation stigmatised as cowardly. In 
a declamation against " the tyrant of Gaal," he proves that he has as much 
horror for every thing French, as more modem writers of his nation. " Oh» 
France I" he exultingly exclaims, on the reduction of Paul, " where is the 
liberty of which thou boastest so arrogantly ? VHiere the contemptuous 
terms by which thou didst lower our men below thine own women T He 
charges the country with universal deoeit, blasphemy, heresy, whtwedom, 
murder, and every possible crime that human nature can commit. She is 
" the mother of infidelity,— ^chly deserving the reputation of infamy.'* — 
" All her actions sprinc from cruelty and pollution." Tliere was " conspiracy 
in her assemblies and oouneils, perfidy in her transactions, obscenity in 
her deeds, deceit in her intercourse, corruption in her tribunals, and, what 
is worse than all, Judaism and blasphemy in her religion.'* The good bishop, 
however, consoles himself with the reflection that the country was on the 
brink of inevitable perdition.— Hist. Wamb. No. 5. 11.534, 4cc. (apiid Florex, 
EspaSa Sagrada, tom. vi.) 

Masdeu chuckles over these and other sentences. He has taken care to 
give the whole tirade (insultatio) in his appendix : he, no doubt, regretted 
his inability to insert the histoiy also. 

A greater man than Masdeu is no less delighted in transcribing these 
passages.— See SoutheyV Roderic, vol. i. note 12. p. 289. 
Vol, I. M 

V 
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doubtless eager at the same time to win the favor of Wamba, 
pursued and massacred them. Paul every mnnent expected 
death ; but he was carefully spared by the mdignant populace, 
who, however, wreaked their vengeance on his relative& One 
of these was pierced before his eyes, another at his side, as 
he stood on the steps of the amphitheatre. As the day began 
to close, he threw off his royal apparel, and, with a few of his 
companions, sought refuge in the vaults of that structure. 
There he passed a night, more bitter, perhaps, than death 
would have been. The following morning, the inhabitants re- 
solving to throw themselves oa the clemency of the victor, 
sent their bishop Argabaud to meet him. The prelate, in his 
pontifical robes, found the monarch about four miles from the 
city ; and, by a touching address, obtained a promise that no 
finrther blood should be spilt Wamba now entered triumph- 
ant into Nismes, by the pardoned inhabitants of which, he was 
received with unfeigned gratitude. By his command, Paul, with 
the other leading rebels, was dragged by the hair of the head, 
from the vaults of the amphitheatre, and consigned to a prison 
to await the doom that was to be awarded him. Having buried 
the dead, given liberty to many captives, and endeavored, with 
some success, to repau* the evils which the city had sustained, 
the conqueror ordered his crest-fallen rival to be brought be- 
fore his tribunal. The behavior of the latter was now as hum- 
ble, as jt had previously been haughty. Being asked by his 
sovereign what reason he had to rebel ; whether he had ever 
received any just cause of offence; he acknowledged that be 
had received only benefits at the hands of the king, and that 
his ambition alone had impelled him to ingratitude and treason. 
He then prostrated himself at the victor's feet, and begged 
that his life might be spared. " Thy life," replied the kSig, 
" and those of thy companions, I have promised to spare, though 
ye deserve not the indulgence." The judges of the tribunal 
voted for the death of the most guilty ; but the merciful mon- 
arch satisfied himself with condemnmg them to wear shaven 
crowns, and to a religious confinement within the walls of 
Toleda 

Having pacified the whole of Gothic Gaul ; having deposed 
some governors, and created others; having repaired the 
towns which had been injured, and banished tiie Jews ; Wam- 
ba returned to his capital His entrance into that city was 
triumphant Before him passed the rebels, their chins and 
heads shaved, their feet bare, and tiieir bodies covered with 
vestments of camel's or goat's hair. Paul was conspicuous 
among the rest by the leathern crown which adorned his 
brows — fit emblem of his vain and fleeting sovereignty. The 
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jeers of the populace, however, and his condemnation to |)er- 
petual confinement, were no great punishments for the mise- 
ries of which he had heen the cause.* 

After those glorious exploits, Wamha applied his undivided 
cares to the interests of lus subjects. B^ cultivating the arts 
of peace, by bettering the temporal condition of the peo- «y- 
pie, by encouraging the clergy to greater diligence, by . 
strengthening the walls of Toledo, and by causing jus- JS^ 
tice to be administered in mercy, he secured the confi- 
dence of his kingdom. The bases of his character seem^to 
have been incorruptible integrity, an ardent zeal for his couii- 
try's good, and a rare union of moderation with firmness. He 
was dso unrivalled for prudence: he provided &r every thing. 
Foreseeing the enterprises to which the fanatic ambition of 
the Saracens would inevitably impel them, he prepared a fleet 
for the defence of the coast He had soon to congratulate 
himself on his prophetic caution. About the year 677, a fleet 
of 170 barks, filled with these barbarians, passed the straits of 
Gibraltar, and attempted to land: they were assailed, dis- 
persed, or taken by the ships of the king, whose vigor long 
kept the Mussulmans in awe. Though masters of nearly afl 
northern A&ica, from the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean, they 
wisely respected for many years the territories of the Goths. 
Had Wamba been succeeded by monarchs of equal prudence 
and activity, the scourge of Saracenic domination, the great- 
est, perhaps, that ever afflicted any people, would probably 
have been for ever averted from Spain. 

But neither the virtues nor the abilities of Wamba, it is 
said, could exempt him firom the fiite common to so many of 
the Wisigoth kings, — ^from domestic treason. If that r^an 
fiite, however, be common in kind, it differs widely in ^^' 
manner, in the present instance. On Sunday, October 14, 
680, the king fell into a state of insensibility, and seemed to 
be deprived of life. As no doubt appeared to be entertained 
by his servants that he was dying; in conformity with the 
custom of his times, his head was hastily shaven, and he was 
enveloped in a penitential habit ; in other words, he was trans- 
formed from a layman into a member of the monastic profes- 
sion. Though he recovered in about twenty-four hours, his 
doom was everlastingly sealed: though his profession had 
been involuntary, and even forced on him while in a lifeless 
state, the obligation was not the less imperative. Disqualified 
thus strangely from enjoying the honors and from partici- 
pating in the duties of public life, he retired to the monastery 

* The same authorities chiefly, with the Historia de Wamba by St. Juli- 
an (apud Florez, vi. 534, Sec). 
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€f Ftunpliega, near Burgos, where he paeeed the remainder 
of husrays.* 

Such are the facts of this straiiffe occurrrence. The coily 
difficdty is to determine whether me suspension of the vital 
powers in Wamba was a natural or a previously-contrived 
event. 

Two chromclera of the ninth century (Sebastian of Sala- 
nanca, and the anonymous monk of Albelda) assert that the 
indiq[X)6ition or trance of Wamba, and his consequent tonsure, 
were the work of Ervigius, a nephew of kin^ Chindaswind, 
who had long^^ aspired to the throne. He a£ninis|;ered, say 
IChey, a draught to the monarch, which he considered potent 
enough to destroy reason, if not life itself; and in the lethargy 
Widen followed, the monastic penitence was imposed ; whether 
hy his contrivance, or thrtm^ the piety of the royal attend- 
ants, is douhtiul. But what reliance is to be placed on the 
testimony of these chroniclers, who wrote so long after the 
event 1 Not a hint is given of this treason in the work of the 
contemporarv prelate St Julian, nor in the acts of the twelfth 
councH of Toledo, assembled after the retirement of Wamba, 
oor in the epitome of Isidore of Badajoz, who wrote about 
seventy years after the time, nor in the continuator of the ab- 
bot of Valelafa ; in short, there is no contemporary authority 
whatever for fixing so deep a stain on the character of &vi- 

fius. On the contrary, the three instruments which he pro- 
need on Ids accession were acknowledged to be authentic : 
the first, which was signed by the great officers of the palace, 
irtnted the &ct of the tonsure and Imbit having been imposed; 
the second, which was signed by Wamba hmisel^ contained 
Ids renunciation of the crown in &vor of Ervigius; and the 
third, was an injunction addressed by that monarch to the 
metropolitan of Toledo to proceed wim the coronation of his 
appointed successor. 

On the other hand, it may be contended with some appear- 
ance of reason, that the silence of St Julian and of the fath- 
ers of the council is sufficiently explicable: neither would 
wish to draw on themselves the vengeance of the reigning 
king, by giving utterance to their suspicions. And as to the 
three instruments so careftiUy adduced, does not that veiy 
care imply an apprehendon on the part of him who took it 
that his proceedings would be narrowly watched, his motives, 
perhaps, called in question? Would innocence, which, like 
charity, never judges harshly, or suspects, have taken such 
pains to furnish evidence so connected and elaborate ? Undue 

* See Appendix F. 
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anxiety has often shot beyond its mark. Then the subsequent 
conduct of Ervigius, wMch, as we shall soon see, is censur- 
Me for something worse than imprudence, must naturally 
confirm the suspicions of such as incline to itie opiniou of his 
guilt 

On such a subject, however, where certainty can never be 
expected, the wise will hesitate to decide, and the good to 
condemn. The character of the dead, even more than that of 
the living, should be held sacred, when unimpeached by indis- 
putable testimony.* 

Having summoned a council at Toledo, the twelfth r^Q^ 
held in that city, Ervioius had little difficulty in persua- ^^* 
ding the Others to acknowledge the authenticity of the three 
instruments he produced; and, consequently, his claim to the 
Wisigothic crown. They even showed a blind devotion to his 
will in other respects, not very honorable to their characters, 
nor respectftil to the memory of an excellent prince. Seeing 
the aversion of the Goths to military service, — ^for averse they 
had long been, — ^the new king was anxious to procure their 
favor by the abolition of a salutary law made by Wamba, 
which punished with infamy every noble who, in time of war, 
should neglect to join the army of tiie monarch : accordingly, 
that law was abrogated by the eighth canon, which restored 
to the fullest enjoyment of their rights all whom it had affect- 
ed. In another canon, two new bishoprics which Wamba had 
ibrmed were abolished, and in terms bordering on insult to- 
wards their founder. But the worst of all was the abrogation 
of the amendment which Chindaswind had introduced into 

* St. Julian, Historia Regis Wambee. This work, though declamatory, 
is valuable ; as containing by far the best account of the rebellion of duke 
Paul, its chief subject. Isidorus, Pacensis Epit. era 721—7^. Chronica Reg. 
Wisigothorum (Wusa), No. 31. This chronicle has been ascribed to St. Ju- 
lian, probably withoutfoundation. Additio ad Joan. Biclar.p. 417. Chroni- 
ca Albeldensis, No. 43, &c. Sebastianus Salmanticensis, Chronicon, Nos. 
2, 3, 4. (The preceding authorities are in the useful work of Florez, EspaSa 
Sagrada, torn. vi. viii. xiii.) The work of Julian is also to be found in one 
as useful, and more critical, Collectio Sanctorum Patrum Eccleaiae Toleta- 
iiie (Julian was bishop of that see), by cardinal Lorenzana, archbishop of 
Toledo, to whom the ecclesiastical literature of his country is greatly in- 
debted. Ximenez, Rerum in HispaniaGestarum, lib. iii. cap. 1 — 13. Alonzo 
el Sabio, Cronica de EspaSa, part ii. cap. 51, &c. Lucas Tudensis, Chroni- 
con, aera 704. (Ximenes and Lucas are in Schottus, Hispania Illustrata, 
torn. ii. iv.). See also the acts of the twelfth council of Toledo, in the col- 
lection of cardinal Aguirre, canons 1. 4. 7. Bouges, Histoire Eccl^s. &;c. de 
Carcassonne, partie i. p. 41 — 44. 

Mariana, Historia General de EspaSa, torn. i. lib. vi. cap. xiv., and Fer- 
reras. Hist. Gen. part iii. sig. 7. a., d. 680, following the chroniclers of Sala- 
manca and Albelda (which are also copied by don Lucas of Tuy and don 
Alonzo el Sabio), have no hesitation in taxing Ervigius with the treason : 
they are followed by most modern historians of the nation. Masdeu (Es- 
paSa Goda, torn. x. p. 21 1, Set.) is unwilling to speak out, but he apparently 
inclines the same way. 

M2 
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tbe law of religioiB loosorab uMi which hanmeiy dedned 
the obligatkm impoaed by others void* unleB die patieot af- 
terwaids CQnfinned it* The second canon, which was too e?i- 
dmitly aimed at the sedoded king, expnaaLj declared tbe ob- 
ligatioo irrevocable, however or ^enever contracted, 
^go But, with dl hia wily oontrivaDoes, Ervigina had the 
^^ mortification to see the bulk of the peo^e still attached 
to their late sovereign. To make that sovereign appear ty- 
numical, and to attach to his interests all wbo now ioBtly si^ 
feied fin* their participation in the zebellion of Fuu, he sum- 
moned the thirteenth oooncil of Toledo* and requested the 
asBemhled prektes to reverse the salutary measure of his 
predecessor. Accor^B^j, the first canon restored to their 
ranks, possessions^ and rights, all who had ever taken arms 
against Wamba ; the third remitted all taxes due to the pub- 
lic treasury up to the first year of the present reign. The 
firarth exhibited die meanuess or dependence of the fiithers in 
a clearer light : its tencnr was, that in return far the great ob- 
ligations due by the whole country to so pious and clement a 
rvder, his wife, sons, dav^htne^ and all lus other connexions, 
were secured after his oeath in the revenues, dignities, and 
privileges they now possessed ; and no less a doom than ex- 
cammunicatbn was denounced against all who should attempt 
to injure them in person or substance. 

Even yet Ervigius was apprehensive that, after his exit fixnn 
the stage c€ royalty, the partisans of Wamba would place 
some favorite on it ; that his memory would be blackened, and 
the lustre of his house obscured, by a revengefiil successor. 
To avert this dreaded result, he had recourse to a final and 
sufficiently plausible expedient He sent for Egica, the 
brother of Wamba ; and ofiered that prince the hand of his 
daughter, with tiie succession to the throne, on tiie condition 
that the latter would swear to [m^tect his family when he 
should be no more. The {nroposal was eagerly accepted : the 
marriage was solemnized ; and, on the death of Ervigius, the 
crown of the Goths fell on the brows df the sonrm-law.f 

Gratitude is not alwajrs the virtue of princes. Scarcely was 

,Q^ EoioA in possession ofthe envied dignity, than he ^wed 

his hostility to the memory of his l^ne&ctor. Resolving 

to use the same weapons as had been employed by that tdn^, he 

.^QQ convoked the nfteenthl council of Toledo to aid his views 

' of vengeance : he represented to the fiithers the oath 

* See Apppendix F; also that portion of tbe next chapter wliich treats 
■of the religion of the Goths. 

t Authorities the same chiefly as those last quoted. 

i The fourtemuh had been assenbled in 684, to condoMi llie enois of the 
Monothelites. 
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which he had teken to protect the family of firvigius, and how ^ 

difficult it was to be observed amidst the genend complaints of « 
his pec^ a^inst the rapacity of that fiunily. Some nobles, he 
said, complamed of having been arbitrarily deprived of thein \ 

rank, others of their posseesicHis. *' I must be just," he added : , 

^ if I have sworn to protect this family, I have taken anotiier 
Oath still more important, — ^that of being the protector of all 
mv subjects." In fkct, he exhibited the two oaths as irrecon- 
cilable with each other, and wished to know in what manner 
he should best satisfy his conscience, and best discharge his 
conflicting duties. The supple ecclesiastics, who had long 
lost sight of the independence of their vocation, and were be- 
come the mere ministers of the monarch, (in &ct, the bii^ops 
were, ex officio, ministers of the crown, in a state which has 
been truly caUed theocratic,) immediately declared that an 
ui^st oam was not binding ; and that the king mi^ht punish 
or reward any of his suligects, the relatives of Ervigius amon^ 
the rest, as justice or equity dictated. In consequence of this 
decree, Egica is said to have punished with severity the ene- 
mies of Wamba and his house, — in other words, the partisans 
of Ervigius ; — and even to have repudiated his wiffe ; thus 
dissolving the only remaining bond which connected him with 
the rival ftmily. These vindictive proceedings on the part 
of Egica appear to prove, not^ indeed, the treason of Ervigius 
against Wamba, but certainly that suspicion of such treason 
larked in his mind. 

In the sixth ^ear of his reign Egica was afflicted with ggn 
a rebellion, wmch spread into Gothic Gaul, and the oh- * 

ject of which was to deprive him both of sceptre and of life. 
Its head was Sisebert, archbishop of T(^edo; a partisan, if not 
a relative, of the late monarch. Both he, however, and the 
other anthers^ were discovered: the prelate wad left at the 
disposal of a national council (the sixteenth of Toledo), which 
deposed and excommunicated him^ the latter doom bein£^ also 
inflicted on all his adherents, and on all who should m mture 
imitate so scandalous att example. The king had also three 
engagements with the Franks— probably, connected with the 
conspiracy of Sisebert; but in none did he obtain any advan- 
tage.* A more fbrmidable conspiracy was discovered the fol- 
lowing year. Notwithstanding the severity of the penal laws 
against their nation, many Jews, though outMimidly Clhristians, 

* Mariana (torn. i. lib. vi. cap. 16.) sajrs the Gotlui were thrice wonted :^ 
" 7V«« veceg fueron desbaratadot los Godot.^^ There is not a word of defeat 
either in the Spanish or French contemporary authorities. But this Jesuit 
abounds with inaecfiracies : his work is very undeservinff the reputation it 
enjoys, or rather hat enjoyed, for it is fiurt ihlling into oblivion. They who 
praise it have not had the opportunities of estimating itt true eharaeter. 
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were retained in the Peninsola by the attractions <^ a lucra- 
tive commerce : but their souls groaned within them under 
the oppressions they were made to endure; and they were 
naturally ea^er to engage in any undertaking which promised 
them toleration and revenge. On the present occasion they 
were said to have secretly conspired with their brethren of 
Africa ; perhaps, too, with the Saracens, on whose arms they 
had long prayed for succesa To avert the threatened ex- ^wj- 
^osion, the king convened the seventeenth council of ^^ 
Toledo, which decreed severe penalties against the guilty. The 
eighth canon (de Judieorum damnatione) not only reduced to 
perpetual slavery all the baptized Jews — and Spain had long 
suffered no other — who relapsed, or who conspir^ against the 
state, but ordered that, at seven years of age, their children 
should be taken from them, and educated under the direction 
of approved Christians. 

In 697 this king, whose anxiety for the perpetuation ^^y^ 
of the sovereign power in his family was equal to ihaX of 
his predecessors, associated with him his son Witiza, and 
caused that prince to be recognized as his successor. Witiza, 
to whom Galicia was confided, established his court at Tuy ; 
and thenceforth, to the death of Egica, the coins of the king- 
dom bore two royal heads, with the motto Concordia Regni. 
The fiither died at Toledo in 701, leaving behind him a doubt- 
ful reputation. By some authors he is represented as a patri- 
otic, by others as a tyrannical monarch : the justice of the de- 
scription seems, in the present, as in most other cases, to rest 
with those who espouse the darker side of human nature.* 
701 ^ WrnzA we know little that is certain, but much 
. ' that is apocryphal. Over his character, his actions, and 
709 ^^^^ ^^^ death, there rests a cloud of uncertainty which 
* will probably never be removed. It is, however, agreed, 
that in the beginnmg of his reign he evinced many great quali- 
ties ; that he redres^ many grievances inflicted by his &ther ; 
that he restored their possessions and liberty to many who had 
been unjustly deprived of both; and that he remitted the 
heavy arrears of taxes due at his accession, — ^nay, that, to 



* iBidoruB PaceDBis, Chronicon, era 736—739. Cbronicon Albeldense, No. 
44, &c. Sebastianas Salman t. Chronicon, No. 5. (apud Florez, EspaSa 
Bagrada, torn. viii. 13.). Ximenes, Rerum in Hispania Gestarum, lib. iii. 
cap. xiv. LucajB Tudensis, Chronicon, era 735—739. (apad Schottum, torn, 
ii. iv.) Alonso el Sabio, Chronicon, part ii. cap. 53. Aguirre, Collectio 
Maxima Conciliorum omnium Hispanie ; Concilia Toletana. 15» 16, 17. 

Some writers, among whom are the respectable names of Florez and Car- 
dinal Lorenzana, fix the death of Eeica in 700. Mariana and Masdeu, 
with better reason, give 701. TPhe difference wholly rests on the interpre- 
tation of the Roman numerals in the Wisigothic chronicle of Wulsa. 
No. 34. 
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pi^event the poesibiUty of their being collected, he caused the 
books in which the names of the de&olteis were contained to 
be pablicly burnt On the other hand, it appears to less trde 
either that the excellent qualities deducible from such acts 
were associated with others of a very diflforent description, or 
that his cluiracter must soon have changed. We tae told that 
he was addicted to the greatest luxury ; that he took mnny 
concubines, with wlraoi he lived openly, in defiance of churcn 
remonstrances; that in the indulgence of his brutal apatite 
he spared neitiier high nor low, neither wife nor maiden; 
and that, to stifle complamt, he published an edict by wMch 
he allowed all his subjects, ecclesiastics no less than laymen, 
as many concubines as they could obtain. 

All this, however startling and improbable, may possibly be 
true. -Thoo^ not a word <n it is to be found in tiie continuk- 
tor of Joamns Biclarensis, nor in the contempoiaiy historian 
Isidorus Pacends ; the brevity of those writerB^ who do no 
more than ctuxmicle, in the most meagre terms, a few of the 
more striking facts, may perhaps account for the omissicHi. 
The vices too of Witiza are mentioned by the monk of Mois- 
siac, who wrote about one hundred years after the destruction 
of Spain, and are alluded to Ly Sebastian of Salamanca,* who 
finii^ed his chronicle towards the close of the ninth centiny. 
If their only authority was tradition, yet that tradition which 
ascends so near to the events related, which is universally re- 
ceived, and which contains nothing within itself at variance 
with reason and probability, may undoubtedly be admitted. 

But when we are told uiat tms king carried his vices so fiir 
as even to a^ct with them not only his lay but the great 
body c^his ecclesiastical subjects; that, when the pope re- 
monstrated with him, and even threatened to deprive him of 
his kingdom if he did kiot recall his decree, he not only ridi- 
culed 'me pontifical authcnity, but swore he would march to 
Borne to subvert it, and even prohibited his subjects under pain 
of death from yieldmg obedience hereafter to the holy see, and 
fiiom holding any mannier of correspondence with it; that his 
people abai^oned every moral and religious duty, faith and 
conscience being nowhere to be found, and even &e external 
rites of worriiip disregarded ; that, throng fear of assassma- 
tion, he disarmed all Im subjects, and destroyed every finrtified 
pkce in his dominions except Toledo, Leon, and Astoria; and 
that, as the chastisement of this universal depravity of lascivi- 
ous priest and impious layman. Heaven soon called in tiie Moors 
to subdue the kingdom, — we may well indulge a smile of pity 

* " Roderic," tays the bisbop, •* in peocata Wittici Rcfia ani 
•oris gradiis poauit."— In the collections of Sandoval and nores. 
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at haman credulity. Were sach fables, as a judicioua writer 
observes, confined to the history of the Round TaUe or the 
Twelve Peers, they might be tolerated ; but that they have 
found entrance into the works of such men as Baronius, Mari- 
ana, and other celebrated writers, is sufficiently humiliatiii^ to 
the boasted wisdom of man.* It is almost needless to say, that 
there is no foundation for such absurdities in ancient writers ; 
we find them for the first time in the monk of Silos, who wrote 
in the thirteentih century.f -, 

What follows is less improbable in itself^ but rests on no 
better foundation. We are informed that Witiza placed his 
son Oppas on the episcopal throne of Toledo, conjointly with 
Sindered; the same see thus exhibiting the novel specta- 
cle of two prelates, openly and without murmur, exercising 
the same functions, or at least holding the same dignity ; that 
before his fitther's death, while at his separate court of Tuy 
in Galicia, he murdered with his own hands Favila duke of 
Biscay, and put out the eyes of Theodofred duke of Cordova, 
both sons, we are gnvelj assured, of king Chmdaswind, though 
that monarch died near sixty years before, at the age of ninety ;| 
that he intended the same rate for Pelayo, son of llie former, 
and Roderic, son of the latter, but that both princes escaped, 
the one to the Cantabrians, the other to the imperialists; that 
Roderic returned with his Greek allies, defeated and dethroned 
the tyrant, whose eyes he put out in revenge for the fiite of 
his father ; that the victor was saluted king, and the miserable 
Witiza soon ended his life, — ^whether naturally or violently, 
whether at home or in exile, we may gather as we may from 
the contradictory statement of comparatively recent writers. 

Amidst the darkness, however, which covers this period of 
the national history, it appears certain that the vices of Witiza 
drew on him the indignation of the Goths, and that he was 
actually driven into exile by king Roderic. Probably, how- 
ever, the two princes reigned at the same tune, the one at 
Toledo, the other in Andalusia, until the arms of the latter 
triumphed, and secured him the undivided possession of the 
country. By Sebastian of Salamanca the sons of Witiza are 

* " Terrible desengafio de let sabidaria de los hombres !" says Maadea, 
with becoming contempt. Baronius, however, nowhere says that Witiza 
threw off the supremacy of the pope. 

t Monachi Silensis Chronicon, p. 277. (apud Florez^ torn. rvii.). See also 
Lucas Tudensis, Ximenes, and Alonzo the Wise, or rather the Learned (el 
Babio), for of wisdom he had little. 

X Suppose Chindaswind was as old as sixty on the birth of his youngest 
son, then would that son be near eighty when put to death or blinded by 
Witiza. Was that an age to raise the jealousy of the king, who is said to 
have been thus cruel from a fear lest either of the dukes should dethrone or 
succeed him? Another account says, that he put Favila to death because 
he wished to enjoy that prince's wife. Was an octogenarian likely to have 
a wife young enough to attract so sensual a monarch ? 
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said to have conspired against the new king, '*ob sui patris 
regno exilium." The only difficulty is in reconciling this 
statement with the superior authority of Isidorus Pacensis, 
who, instead of condemning Witiza, dismisses him with high 
praise. If this monarch really deserved the reproaches of 
posterity; if he were the monster he is represented; if his 
fete were so tragical; would the bishop, an eye-witness of the 
events he records, preserve so deep a silence on a subject so 
momentous? But at this distance of time nothing is left us 
but conjecture ; and the chief actions of Witiza, like those of 
his more famous successor, must remain for ever veiled from 
the knowledge of man : all that we can certainly know is, 
that RoDsaiic ascended the throne of the Goths in 7Q9,* 

The circumstances which accompanied the elevation i^qq 
and fall of this prince, who appears to have been a de- 
scendant of. Chindaswind, are as doubtful as any other events 
of this dark period. Criticism has long learned to reject the 
romantic relations of such historians as the archbishop of Tole^ 
do, the bishop of Tuy, and the royal chronicler, who lived so 
many centuries after the events they record, and who blindly 
followed the distorted or inventive voice of tradition, at a time 
when a taste for the marvellous was universal among both 
Christians and Mohammedans. The spirit which delighted in 
listening to the exaggerated, if not febulous, exploits of Ber- 
nardo del Carpio, or Feman Gonzalez, and of the mightier 
Cid ; which admitted even the knig:hts of the Round Table 
and the wonders of Arthur's court as indubitable; nay, which, 
with full assurance of faith, glowed at the miracles related by 
Berceo and other monkish writers,f would readily receive the 
less improbable deeds of Roderic. That there was such a 
lady as Florinda or la Cava, the daughter of count Julian, 
governor of the Gothic possessions in Africa; that, during her 
mther's absence, she remained at court, and was seduced by 
the king; that she acquainted the count with her dishonor, 
and called for vengeance ; that the incensed fether leagued 
with the Moors, whom he had hitherto valiantly opposed, and, 

* Isidorus Paeensis, era 739—749. Sebastianus Salmanticensis, p. 477- 
(in Florez, viii. xiii.). Chronicon Albeldense (in eadem, torn, xiii.)* Lucas 
Tudensis, era 733. Ximenes, lib. iii. cap. 15, 16. (apud Schottus, Hisp. 
IIlus. torn. ii. iv.). Alonao el Sabio, Cronica, part ii. cap. 54. Morales, part 
iii. lib. zii. cap. 65, 66. Mariana, torn. i. lib. vi. cap. xix. Ferreras, part 
iv. sig. 108. Masdeu, part x. p. 219, &c. 

Most Spanish writers of the present day are inclined to reject as fabulous 
the reported vices of Witiza : one of them. Mayans, endeavors to prove 
him one of the justest and wisest princes of the Wisigoth race. This is 
running into an extreme as little to be supported as the other. 

The dates of this period have been elaborately fixed by Maadeu's Crono- 
logia de los Ultimos Reyes Godos, Illust. x. torn. x. 

t See book iii. chapter the last. 
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with their aid, iuTttded the kingdom;* nay, that Rodonc 
opened the enchanted tQwer,t were modest probabilities com* 
pared with the miracle of our Lady and the Pillar,^ with, the 
battles of Covadunga,} and Clavijo»|| or with the woodmw 
interposition of don Christ and his blesMd mother donm 
Maria,! in the affiiirs of the fiiithfuL The amoar of Boderiq 
with the comifs daughtei^ an^Hta &tBl consequences, most be 
rejected by historic criticism, — ^not so much that they toe at 
variance with probability, as that they have no authentic 
foundation in ancient chronicles.^ 

Throughout this cloud of darkness and of doubt, some events 
are ftintly visible, which may be admitted as &cts. It appears 
certain that Roderic owed his crown to a wurty which rose 
against Witiza; that the dethroned monarch was blinded, or 
driven into exile ; that the two sons of Witiza, with thehr re- 
lations count Julian and Oppes the archbishop, still kept alive 
the embers of civil strife rft and that, finding they were unable 
to contmid any kfogei. with the victorious king, they resolved to 
call in the Arabs, with the design, not of delivermg the coun- 
try to those infidels, but c^humUing the pride of Roderic, and 
of rejdacing him by one of the sons of the late monaielLlI 

* See Appendix O. t flee Appendix H. 

} See Appendix eoneerning tbe miraculoui appearance of tlie Virgin tq 
the apostle Santiago. 

§ See the reign of Pclayo. I See tbe reign of Ramiro I. 

IT See tlie miracles of St. Millan, and tbe twenty-one recorded of our Lady, 
in vol. ii. of Sanebes, CioUeocion de Poesias Castellanas anteriores al Sigio 

XV. 

** Mantuana, Pellicer, Masdeu, and Condd reiject with contemftt this 
romance of Florinda: the whole story is received as genuine by the credu- 
lous Mariana, and the uncritical Ferreras, who follow, without examina- 
tion, the oft-told tale of preceding historians. Tbe weight both of criticism 
and of learning is on the side of the former. Tbe opinion of Cond6, the re- 
cent author of the ** Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes en EspaSa,** 
and the most eminent Arabic scholar of the age. ought to set tbe suqect at 
rest. No man knows better than be how unsafe it is to follow the Arabic 
historians as guides, especially when, as in tbe present case, they lived so 
long after the transactions they relate. 

tt " Scriptor enim Ebn Aleuthia memoria prodidit JiUianum, 4tu (nt 
nemini latet) acceptas a Roderico reje injuries, armis ultum ire deereverat, 
Arabes ad Hispaniam expognandum inflammasse."— wSAm AhdaUa^ Splendor 
Plenihinii, apvd Casiri, ii. $!51. His testimony would set the matter at rest, 
if the writer had lived in the eighth instead of the fourteenth century. 

XX Sebastianus SaUnapticensis, fol. 47. (in the collection of Sandoval : 
also in Florez, EspaSa Sagrada, torn. xiii.). " Filii namque Witica im- 
moderata invidia, obsui patrios regno exilium ducti, et ipsius demination; 
em Roderici, sua macbinantes consilia caliditatis in subversionem regni, 
ad AfHcam mittunt: per factores nos vocant Sarracenos, eoeque advectos 
navigip Hispaniam inducunt." It must, however, be observed, that the read- 
ing in Florez, p. 478, is somewhat different.— CAnm. JUA9IA, (in Florez, 
&spa0a Sagrada, tpm. xiii. p. 449.) Additio ad Joan. Bicla. p.43p. (apnd 
Florez, tom. vi.) Lucas Tudeiisis, Cbronicon Mundi, iii. 70. (in tbe His- 
pania Ulustrata of Schottus, tom. iv.)- Rod. Ximenes, Rerum in Hispnnia 
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The generak of the caliph had long cast a greedy eye on 
the rich provinces of the Peninsula; and their joy was ex- 
treme on learning the deadly divisions of the Goths, and on 
receiving so unexpected an invitation to interfere between 
them. The emir Muza ben Nozeir, on whom the caliph Ab- 
delmelic ben Meruan had conferred the command of the troops 
destined to finish the subjugatitxi of the western provinces of 
AfticAf and who, for his great exploits, had been confirmed in 
his authority by the suce^eding caliph, Walid Abul Abbas, was 
the general to whom the party of Witiza applied for aid. 
Whether this application was made by count Julian or by any 
other enemy of Koderic, certain conditions were doubtless stip- 
ulated l^ the Saracen previous to embarking in an enterprise 
of great magnitude and of some danger. Though in less than 
a century the standard of the pro{^et had been taught to wave 
from the Indus to the Atlantic, though Muza himself had met 
with the most brilliant success in Mauritania, he bad found his 
career of conquest arrested by Tangier, Arsilla, and Ceuta, 
three insulated fortresses which still held for the Goths ; and 
he might justly dread the possibility at least of the two parties 
combining to free the Christian soil of Spain firom the foot of 
the misbeliever. What those conditions were, it is now vain 
to inquire ; that they involved the subjugation or possession of 
the country by the Arabs is too monstrous to be supposed; 
however blinded by the desire of vengeance, none of king 
Roderic's enemies could ever dream m such a catastrophe. 
Perhaps the promise of a moderate annual tribute to his allies 
was aU that was exacted from the head of the obnspisacy, in 
the event of success. In more than one national writer we 
find an intimation that count Julian little expected the hcMtors 
which ensued. Nor, indeed, could the issue be foreseen by 
Muza himself, who acted at first with a degree of caution su^ 
ficiently indicative of his sense of the magnitude of the under- 
taking, — ^perhaps of his apprehensions mt the result £v«i 
when Tangier was put into his hands by the conspiraton, he 
delayed the equipping of a fleet to carry over his followers to 
the Opposite coast, until he had - made accurate inquiries into 

" ■■ ■ ' '9 — — - , ^ 111 ...I I -. 

Creatarum, lib. iii. cap. 18, 19, 90. (apud Mindeiii, torn. il.). Ma«l«u, EtpaSa 
Arabe, zr. lUnstracion, i. Conde, Hutoria de la Domioacion de Urn Arabes 
en EspaSa, torn. i. part 1. This is an ezoellent work, which throws a light 
wholly new on the history of Mabomedan domination in Spain. It has 
been spoiled by Monsieur MarMs, '* Biatoire de la Domination des Arabet 
et des Maures en Espagne et en Portagal.*' We would rather hear tht 
Arabian authors speak for themsdves— and Oond6 relif iously allows Umb 
to do so— than through the medium of a Frenchman. 

Vol. I. N 
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the condition and resooices of the Peninsula, and had procured 
the caliph's sanction to his project* 

From the representation of his spies the emir foand that the 
chances of success were greater than he had allowed himself 
to expect The Goths Md wofully degenerated from their 
ancient valor : hahits of settled life, the mildness of the cli- 
mate and the fertility of the soil of Spain, and, more than all, 
the long continuance of peace (there had been no serious 
war from the reign of Wamba to thejcontest betvireen Witiza 
and Roderic), h^ enervated the descendants of the first con- 
querors, and rendered them averse to activity and fearful of 
danger. The spirit which had delighted in the warlike aaaga 
ofthe Scandinavian bards, which had risen at the exploits of 
the vikingar, and luxuriated in scenes of devastaticm and 
blood,! had been first humanized by the influence of Christi- 
anity, and at length nearly destroyed hf the indul^nce . of 
social life. So greatly were die martial virtues impaired, 
that the inhabitants were insensible, not merely to their honor 
but to their preservation. The frequent descents of pirates 
on the undeiended coasts were regarded with indifierence. 
From the tenor of several laws of the Wisigothic code, we 
clearly perceive that none were so ungratefiil to the people as 
those which called them to the defence of their country. Such 
calls were generally vain : in vain did Wamba decree that 
whenever any district was menaced, all the inhabitants capa- 
ble of bearing arms should hasten to the field, and that all who 
refused to obey the summons should be punished, — ^if a duke, 
or count, or bishop, or leading noble, by making compensation 
for the damage done by the enemy; and if of inferior rank, by 
being degraded to the class of slaves, or at least by being de- 
prived of his social privilegea| Not even these dreaded pen- 
alties were efficient; for, according to a report made by Er- 
vigius to the twelfth council of Toledo, one half of the whole 
nation were deprived, for this very cause, of the right of tes- 
timony in the judicial courts, and were consequently held in- 
famous; a disqualification which that prince, who aimed at 
popularity, had the impolicy to remova} But this was not all : 

* Tb« same authorities as last quoted. 

t See Sazo Grammaticus, witb the erudite notes of Stephanius, Soro, 1683, 
forai]| animated, though often fabulous, picture of the character, habits, and 
exploits ofthe followers of Odin. The less learned reader may consult Dep- 
iring*s " Histoire des Expeditions Maritimes des Normands," 8 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1896; a book which appears to have obtained less attention in this 
country than the subject deserves. But these are not the day»— in England 
at least— when learning and research command notice. 

t For^udicum, lex 8. tit. 2. lib. iii. 

§ Concilium Toletanum xii. cap. 7 See also the reigns of Wamba and 
Ervigius. 
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two nomerouB claBses of the people had long been hoetOe to 
the- sway of the Wisigothic kings ; the Jews, agamst whom 
such intolerable laws had been passed, and the slaves, whose 
condition was so abject''' The Arians too still constituted a 
rancorous if not numerous class. To both, the annihilation of 
a detestable government appeared the greatest of blessings; 
perhaps, too, the highest of duties.f 

No sooner was Muza satisfied that the Gothic monarchy, 
however splendid in its outward appearance, was all rot^ .^^ 
tenness within, than he hastened his preparations He 
was stimulated, too, by the amazing fertility of the soil, the 
genial climate, and the reputed wealth of the country. Nor 
Was the caliph less eager to add another to the vast regions 
which owned his temporal no less than his spiritual sway. 
Confiding in the zeal and valor of his general, and still more, 
perhaps, in the declaration of the prophet that the true fiiith 
should be extended to the utmost limits of the West, he bade 
the expedition depart and prosper. But the prudent emir, 
notwithstanding the favorable information he had received, 
was still unwilling to hazard his past &me by heading the ex- 
pedition, nor would he expose the great body of his troops to 
possible annihilation. From the port of Ceuta he dispatched a 
chosen body of 1500 horse, under the command of his valiant 
lieutenant Tarik ben Ze3rad. This insignificant force could 
not be intended for conquest, but merely to sound the disposi- 
tion and courage of the inhabitants, and the fidelity of count 
Julian and his associates The invaders landed on the coast 
of Andalusia, and ravaged the country with perfect impunity: 
not the slightest opposition was made to their carrying away 
their plunder and captives Tarik returned in triumph to 
Tangier, and was soon aflerwards dispatched a second time, 
at the head of a much more formidable armament, to strike a 
decisive blow for empire and the faith. Some opposition was 
attempted to his landing at Algeziras;| but it was speedily 
dissipated. He intrenched himself at the foot of the rock 
Calpe, the projecting portion of which has since been called 

* For the condition of both, tee the last chapter of the present boolc. 

t The obserrationB contained in th.e preceding para^aphs were intended 
to be inserted in the next chapter, which treats of the government, reli^fion, 
and condition of the Goths. Such observations should not in general be in- 
corporated with the narrative ; but, in the present instance, they are per- 
haps neeessary to account for the events which follow. 

X The ruins of a castle or fortress, which tradition asserts to have been 
the residence of count Julian, are still to be seen near Algeziras. Into this 
castle he is said to have received the Arabs. His ghoet is believed by the 
superstitious peasantry still to hover round the scenes of his earthly guilt, 
and to brood over the treasures which are concealed^perhaps magically, as 
father Labat saw nothing of them— in the vaults of that ruined fortrets.— 
Labat, Voyages en Espagne et en Italic, chap. 7. 
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Gribnltar.* Thk memorable disembarkation took place on the 
dtb day of the moon Regeb, ▲. h. 91, which jcorresponda to 
April 30tli, A. D. 711.t 

,^1 The govemor of Andalusia, Theodomir (the TUmir 
of the Arabs), seeing that his handful of troops would be 
utterly useless in lurresting the tide of invasbn, hastily de- 
manded succors from Roderic " A horde of AfHcans," says 
the former, '* hare just landed on our coasts, so strange in ap- 
pearance that one might take them as much for inhabitants 
of the sky as of the earth. They suddenly assailed me : I 
disputed, as well as I could, their entrance into the country ; 
but their numbers and impetuosity have prevailed : in spite of 
my efforts they are now encamped on our soil. Slend me more 
troops without a moment's delay: collect all who can bear 
arms. So urgent is the occasion, that I consider even your 
own presence necessary."^ Startled at this unexpected dan- 
ger, the king, who appears even still to liave hem occupied 
in reducing tiie adherents of Witiza's fiunily, immediately 
dispatched a strong body of cavalry to reinforce his general 
Theodomir now advanced towards the enemy, who are said 
to have been alarmed at first by the number of the Goths, and 
even to have meditated returning, when Tank set fire to the 
vessels which had conveyed them, and thus left them no es- 
cape but in their own valor. { Again were the Christians de- 
feated ; troops of Moorish cavalry now scoured the country in 
all directions, and reduced with incredible rapidity the unpro- 
tected towns which they assailed. || 

Roderic, like the rest of his nation, was now convinced that 
the warfiire was too serious to be intrusted to a minor hand, 
or to be met by partial measures. At the head of the whole 

■■■— ■ ■■ IMMill ■■ ■—■■■ pi H I^I»lll.l« Ill.lllll ■■! ■■■■■■II ■ ■— ^— ■■» ,,. 

• GibalTarik, « mountain of Tuffk, which is easily corrupted into Gib- 
raltar :— 

" Thou, Ca1p6, sawest their coming : ancient rock 
Renowned, no longer now shalt thou be call'd 
From gods and heroes of the years of yore> 
Kronoa, or hundred-handed Briareus, 
Bacchus or Hercules ; but doomed to bear 
The name of thy new conqueror." 

t See Appendix I. 

i Fetab-el-Andahiz, a history in MS. by Iba Catbir, quoted by Depping 
and Oond^. The letter seems to be an Arabic invention. 

§ The Nubian geographer says, that one reason why Tank set fire to his 
ships was, that his fidelity, perhaps also his courage, was suspected by his 
followers.— O/tma, i. part 1. 

||In one of these excursions,. Seville is said to have yielded to Tarik. 
This is imfNTobable. It might, however, be temporarily occupied by the 
Moorish cavalry, under one of Tarik's lieutenants. In this case, the de- 
tachment must have retreated, on the approach of Roderic; to join the in- 
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force of the Goths, amounting, it is said, to 90,000 men, he 
advanced a^inst the audacious invaders. He encountered 
them on the plains of the modern Xeres de la Frontera, ahout 
two leagues from Cadiz, and on the western bank of the Gu- 
adalete. Enervated as were tlie Goths, the stake foi* which 
they were about to contend was too important not to demand 
their utmost efforts : besides, as their number at least tripled 
that of the misbelievers, they might naturally hope for victo- 
iT. The battle commenced on one of the latter days in July ; 
tiiat is, about three months after the disembarkation at Alge- 
ziras. It was contested with equal obstinacy on both sides, 
from dawn to sunset, so tliat neither could boast of having 
gained any advantage.* * The following day it was renewed 
with equal ardor, and with equal want of success, until night 
separated the combatants. The third day was destined to be 
decisive. . The fight had continued some time, to the disad- 
vantage, we are told, of the Mohammedans; whose ranks 
weft gradually giving way, when Tarik rode amon^ them, 
showing them .that flight could not avail them, destitute as 
they were of ships to convey them back, and cut off, as most 
of them would inevitably be, in the retreat. He added, that 
to rush against the enemy would be less hazardous than 
flight ; that courage was their only resource, Allah their only 
hope. Bidding them imitate his example, he plunged among 
the Gothic squadrons, and with his scimitar opened a way be- 
i^)re him. The example was not lost : a new ardor seized on 
the Mohammedans, who rushed after him, sure either of vic- 
tory or of paradise. Roderic, who had valiantly maintained 
his post throughout this terrific struggle, was easily known 
by the ensigns of his dignity,! and was cut down by the 
weapon of Tarik. Before the king fell, however, Oppas and 
the sons of Witiza are said either to have abandoned the field, 
or to have joined the invaders.{ Treachery, the death of the 

* " Acre coromittitur utrinque, prslium, qaod triduo non sine multorum 
cxde daravit." — jf/i hen Abderahman, Fragment. Bist IRgp. (apud Casiri, 
ii. 326.)- The monk of Silos says seven days: " Adeo, quod per aeptem con- 
tinuoB dies infatigabiliter dimicans," &«. (apud Florei^ xvii.— 279.). 

fThe pomp with which Roderic advanced to battle is a favorite tfubject 
with bis namesake the archbishop, and other writers equally veracious. 
Besides the car in which he rode, and of which a minute description may 
be found in the Chivalric Chronicle, part i. cap. 215., he was distinguished 
by his costly crown, his richly embroidered robes, and the splendid accou- 
• trements of his two mules. These are all inventions. 

t The Arabic writers make no mention of this treachery; but it is al< 
luded to by Isidorus Pacensis, who, as a contemporary, was much more 
likely to know the truth than writers who did not live till two or three can* 
turies after this period. Admitting it to be true, we must embrace the hy- 
pothesis—no veiy unnatural one — ^that the rivals of the king had been 
compelled outwardly to combine with him against the eommoa dangei; 

N2 
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royal Goth, and the renewed vigor of the Mohaimaedfou, 
were &tal to the already wearied Christians, whose slaug^hter- 
ed bodies soon covered the plain. The head of the king ^vaa 
setit to Muza, and by that emir forwarded to the court at Da- 
mascus.* 

Thus fell the monarchy of the Cbths, after one of the best 
contested and most sanguinary battles in all histoiy.f Tfaat^ 
the Christians would have remained victors, had not txeache- 
ry destroyed them, may reasonably be infmed from their su- 
periority in number. It is impossible, however, to feel much 
svmpathy for their &te: their cruel despotism over their 
slaves, — ^their horrible persecution cf such as difiered from 
them in religion, must brand the memory of these tyrants and 
bigots with everlasting infamy. The Wisigothic monarchy 
was founded in usiu*pation and blood, and its end was corre- 
spondent ** It deserved to &11," says an eloquent writer, ^' and 
it did fall." 

Success so signal and unexpected astonished Muza^and 
perhaps displea^ him. In his letters, indeed, he afiected 
great satisfaction at it ; but the base envy which had taken 
possession c^ his heart was but too apparent in his ordering 
Tarik to remain for a time inactive, on the pretext that the 
army required reinforcement before new conquests were at- 
tempted. His object was now to pass over to the Peninsula, 
and reap the laurels which another bad merited ; laurels, in- 
deed, which, in his letter to the caliph, he modestly attributed 
to himself. The motive for this required suspension of hos- 
tilities was seen iMid despised by Tank. He saw that, though 
the Goths were at present dispersed, divided, and unable to 
resist him, some active chief mi^ht soon arise, concentrate 
their scattered force, and again strike a blow for independence. 

bat with the design of weakening him by their defection. But why did 
ttiey not desert the two preceding days? Perhaps they were waiting the 
issue of the struggle, with the determination of adhering to the victorious 
party. 

* See Appendix K. Isidorus Pacensis, eera 749. Additio ad Joannis Bi- 
clarensis ubronicou (apud Florez, EspaSa Sagrada, torn. vi. p. 438.)* Sebas- 
tianus Salmanticensis (in the Collections of Sandoval and Florez), Croni* 
con ^Ibeldense (apud Florez, xiii. Nos. 7, 8, &c,) Cronicon Monachi Silen- 
cis (in eadem collectione, xvii. Nos. 16, 17, ice.). Ximenis Rod. lib. iii. cap. 
20. Cond6 by Marias, Histoire de la Domination, &c., tom. i. p. 64—78. See 
also tbe Arabic fragments in Casiri, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escuria- 
lensis, torn. ii. p. 3^333. These Arabic fragments form a very meager and 
unsatisfactory narrative, often very^onfused in their order, and fallacious 
in their statements ; but they contain some usefiil fkcts that appear to have * 
escaped tlie industry of tlie last learned Irbrarian of the Esciurial. Sempere, 
Considerations sur les Causes de la.Grandeur et de la Decadence ^e la Mon> 
archie Espngnole, fi vols. ISmo. Paris, 18S6: a very useful little work, 
though not always impartial in its conclusions. 

t See Appendix L. 
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He aflsembled his chief officers, read to them the letters of the 
emir, exposed to them the present posture of affiiirs, and ask- 
ed their advice how to act With odb accord, all voted for a 
vigorous and an immediate prosecntioo of tiie war. Count 
Julian, above all, is said to have demonstrated the neoessily 
of cempleting the subjugation of tiie whole country bef^ 
the vanquished should have time to raise their beads. Tarik, 
with true Mussulman duplicity, feigned reluctance to disobey 
the commands of his superior, and seemed to yield only in 
complianise ynih the expressed wishes of his officers, and with 
the urgency of circumstBnce& He now rode among his 
troops; praised them for their past valor, and promised them 
new conquests. To his honor it must be added, that be en- 
joined moderation. * **' Spare the unaxmed, and those who do 
not mdest you: reserve your avenging scimitars fiir those 
who openly oppose you, Plund^ not the husbandman: in 
return, the spoils of cities won by your valor shall be yours !" 
Having divided his simy mto three bodies, he sent one, head- 
ed by Mugueiz el Rumi, to besiege Cordova ; another, under 
the orders of Zayd Aben Eesadi, was directed to moye on 
Malaga; with the third, he hastened towards Toledo.''^ 

In the mean time the Goths, or rather some of the more m^-^ 
valiant nobles, had acknowledged TH]fi0]>oiii& aa the sue- 
cesBor of Roderic ; not, perhaps, with the view of c^ering any 
successM resistance, but of obtaming more &v(H:able terms 
irom the viQtx>i8. Roderic was therefore not, strictly speak- 
ing, *' the last <^ the Goths." After his fall, the sceptre was 
swayed, though with sadly diminished s^dendor, by Theodo- 
mir and Athemagild ; and tiioii^ their kingdom, as we dmll 
soon see, was bounded within a narrow space, it was at least 
as extensive as that of the far-fiimed Pelavo. For the novel 
hypothesis here adopted, which makes Theodomir reign in 
Murcia, while Pelayo and his successors reigned m the As- 
turias, and ^ich luurmonizes the conflicting relations of pre- 
ceding historians, authorities and reasons ti^ill be found, at 
some length, hi the Appendix.^ 

Mugueiz el Eumi, on his arrival under the walls of Cordova, 
summoned, the ii^iabitants to surrender, and promised foil se- 
curity for thems^ves and their possessions, on the condition 
of a moderate annuiil tribute. He showed, indeed, much hon- 
orable anxiety to spare the city the harromoiah assault Con- 
fiding, however, in the strength of their fortifications, and m 
the valor of some soldi^s who had escaped from the massacre 

* The same authorities as those last quoted. 

t See Appendix M, where we have attempted to defend our new hypotb- 
et«is, and consequently to explode those of preceding writers. 
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of Xeres, the Cordovans refbsed to obey the summona When 
night arrived, the Moorish ^nend is said to have ordered 
1000 horsemen, each with a root-soldier behftid, to swim oyer 
the Guadalquivir. The passage was no sooner effected"" than 
the infantry marched in profound silence to the walls, which 
they scaled with little difficulty ; and having opened one of 
the gates, they admitted the cavalry, followed by another de- 
tachment from the enemy. The governor with 400 men fled 
to a church, in which they intrenched themselves, whilst the 
rest of the inhabitants submitted without opposition. They 
were treated with clemency; but the unfortunate governor 
and his party were put to tne sword. Aben Kesadi was no 
less fortunate. Some resistance was vainly attempted «t 
Ecija ;| for he soon reduced the inhabitaitte to the condition of 
tributaries, and compelled them to give hostages for the punc- 
tual payment of the stipulated sum. Malaga and Elvira also 
received Moorish garrisons ; and the victor was thus at liberty 
to join his troops with those of Tarik under the walls of 
Toleda 

This opulent city was in the utmost consternation at the 
disasters which had befallen the country, and at the fate 
with which itself was menaced. Nothing was heard but ex- 
aggerated reports— for fear always exaggerates— of the innu- 
merable hordes of the infidels, of their resistless valor, and the 
swiftness as well as strength of their horses. The city had 
but few defenders : some of the nobles had fled ; some had 
joined the banners of Theodomir in Murcia and Granada ; 
others were too hopeless of success to dream of taking up 
amis. It was evident iJiat an honorable capitulation only 
could save the place flrom the horrors consequent on a forcible 
entry. Deputies were dispatched to Tarik, who received 
them with kindness, and dictated, among others, the following 

■* This feat of the horsemen swimmjng the Guadalquivir is to be found 
in the fragments of Gasiri, and more fully in Cond6 : the former, however, 
says 700 horse, without mentioning the infantry en eroupe. No horse with 
one rider, much less with two, could pass that broad and rapid river. 

1;^ An action of the nuns in the convent of Our Lady of the Valley at 
Ecija has been highly applauded by devout Catholics. Fearful of ravish- 
ment, they disfigured their faces so horribly, that the misbelievers, instead 
of flying to their embraces, put them to death*. " Assi," says Morales, 
'* reverencian los de aquella ciudad todo aquel camino hasta el monasterio 
(the nuns thus disfigured came out of the convent to meet the Moors, and • 
were slain in the road), conio bailado con la sangre de aquellas santas 
martires: y aun afirman como algunas personas que lo han andado de 
noche con devocion, han visto en el lumbres celestiales. Y es vosa insigne, 
y de singular gloria para aquella ciudad, aver tenide tanto numerd de mar- 
tires, que le valdran mucho mas en el cielo, que todas las mucbas requezas 
de sus campos, aunque son ten grandes." — Cronica OeMral de JSspana, torn, 
iii. p. ]03. The English reader will recollect the nuns of Coldingham, who 
adopted the same expedient to escape the brutality of the Danes. 
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conditions:—'!. That the Toledans should deliver up their 
horses and arms. 2. That such as wished might fireely leave 
the city, but that they should not be allowed to take any thing 
with them. 3u That those who remained should foe guarai^ 
tied in their persons and property, the latter being subject 
only to a moderate annual tribute. 4. That they mould be 
allowed the exercise of their religion, and should retain their 
churches ; but that they should not erect new ones without 
the express permission of the government ; nor diould tiiey 
hereafter hurt the prejudices of the Moslems by processitnui^ 
or the public display of other religious ceremonies, & "[niat 
they should have their own judges, and be governed by their 
own laws ; but that their Junsdiction should not extend to con- 
verts from Christianity to Islamism. These conditions were 
accepted ; hostages were given ; and Tarik with a portion of 
his troops made a triumphimt entry into Toleda He took poB- 
session of the royal palace, in which, among other riches, he 
is said to have finind twenty-five crowns of gold, correspond- 
ing with the number of Gothic king^from Alaric*to Bodericf 
At this period Mu^a arrived in Spain, breathing ven- ^^^ 
geance against the man who, by disobeying his com- 
mands, htd reaped so rich a harvest of glory to his prejudice. 
Besides 18,000 men, he brought with him many noble Arabic 
chiefe, some belonging to the tribe of the prophet ; and two 
of jiis own sons, Abdelola and Meruan ; leaving the eldest, 
Abdelasis, to govern Africa in his absence. Before takinff 
possession of the conquests which h^d been made, he resolvS 
to rival them at least by his own, and thereby to have ^me 
ground for the boast, that he it was who hiid added a new 
kingdom to the vast empire of the caliphs. He laid siege to 
Seville, which he reduced in a month. Carmona and other 
neighboring cities shared the same &te. Thence he passed 
into Lusitania, and, almost without halting in his rapid march, 
seized <m Libia, Ossonoba, Beja, and Mertola. Nothing ob- 
structed his victorious passage until he arrived imder the 
walls of the proud Menda. The extent, the magnificence, 
and the renown of this ancient capSltal of Spain roused the fire 

* Wbich Alaric ? The ^eat Alaric, or the successor of Euric ? From the 
former to Roderie were thirty-six kings. Neither will the inimber agree 
from Amalaric the first Wisigothic monarch who estaMisbed his court in 
Spain. 

£ach crown, we are told, had a separate inscription, of the name, age, 
and reign of the wearer. Tlie story is evidently fbtnilous. 

The Christians of Toledo were afterwards reproachfully termed Mltxa- 
rahes ; both from their tamely submitting to the misbelieyers, and from 
their tenacity in retaining the Gothic, in {reference to the Roman liturgy. 

t The Arabian fragTpents in Ciasiri, Isidotus Pacensis, the archbishop of 
Toledo, and Conde, as spoiled by Marias. 
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of Muza. ^ Happy the man,'* he exclaimed, ^ who shall sub- 
due this great city !" 

The opposition which Muza encountered even in pitching^ 
his tents, as well as the formidable appearance of the works, 
convinced him that the reduction of Merida must be a work 
of difficulty and time. Before closely investing it, he wrote 
to his son Abdelasis, whom he ordered to assemble as many 
troops as possible, and to join him with them immediately. 
He soon found that he had not over-iated the valor of the in- 
habitants. Their destructive sorties thinned his numbers, un- 
til he had recourse to a stratagem which caused them thence- 
forward to remain within their walls. Perceiving that there 
was a deep cavern hewn in the rock at some distance from 
the fortifications, he one night filled it with a select body of 
his troops. The following day he drew the Goths, who, ac- 
cording to custom, issued forth to the combat, beyond the am- 
buscade, and, by thus inclosing them between two lines of his 
followers, utterly destroyed them. But he himself had soon 
reason to mourn over a loss no less heavy. The misbelievers 
had seized^a tower which overiooked the ramparts. To re- 
^in possession of this important position was the determinar 
tipn of the Christians. The conflict was terrific; but in the 
end the assailants triumphed, every Moor or Arab within be- 
ing put to the sword. The fatal place was ever afterwards 
termed by the Mohammedans the tower of martyrs. At 
length Abdelasis arrived with a reinforcement of 7000 horse, 
and a considerable number of Berbers, or Mohammedan na^ 
tives of Barbary, (the ancestors of the modern Moors), and 
enabled the emir to press the siege more vigorously. The 
inhabitants now began to despond ; their numbers were alarm- 
ingly diminished, their provisions exhausted, and they had no 
hope of succor. They resolved to capitulate. Their deputies 
were introduced into the tent of Muza, and were fiivorably 
received. So brave a captain could not fail to admire the 
same quality in the Meridans, nor could they behold without 
respect the noble appearancp and venerable beard* of the emir. 
The conditions which he imposed were honorable to both par- 
tiea The inhabitants were at liberty either to leave the city 
or to remain in undisturbed security ; to be guarantied in their 
religion, their persons, and substance. The treasures of the 
churches, however, he claimed, and the property of such as 

* The Arabic writers tell us, that when the deputies were first intro- 
duced to Muza, they perceived his beard white with age ; and 'when tluey 
returned on the following day, they were surprised to find it black. They 
thought him a roafi[ician, not knowing that in the' interim be had changed 
the color by the Juice of herbs. Such fables are abundant in the Mahom- 
medan histories of Spain. 
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bad either &llen during the siege, or fled to some other place. 
Among the hostages which were given on this occasion was 
E^ilona, the widow of Roderic* 

In the mean time Tarik was not idle. Having taken due 
precautions for the security of Toledo, he left that capital to 
pursue some fugitive hands of Christians, who refused to bend 
under the Mohammedan yoka He overtook and dispersed 
them ia the mountains bordering on New Castile. He is said 
to have collected immense wealth in Uiis expedition ; but the 
most famous portion of his spoils was a splendid green table, so 
richly adorn^ with emeralds and other Grecian stones, that 
it might well be deemed one of the wonders of the world.t 
In another part of the country the young Abdelasis was no 
less successful. Being sent by his father against the revolted 
inhabitants of. Seville, he first tried remonstrance, then arms, 
to bring them back to obedience. The city was taken by as- 
sault, and many Christians put to the sword. Whtle the victor 
Proceeded to finish the subjugation of the south of Spain, 
luza hastened fh>m Merida to Toledo, both to cause hiis 
authority to be acknowledged, and to punish his lieutenant 
Tarik for disobeying his oraers. In his passage he reduced 
such towns as resisted ; but most of them ofiered no resistance, 
on his proclaiming that he came not to injure the inhabitants 
in person or substance, and that he only warred with such as 
presumed to oppose him. 

No sooner did Tarik hear of the emir's approach, than he 
boldly went forth to meet him. The long^xpected interview 
took place at Talavera de la Reyna: Muza received him with 
haughtiness, and sternly demanded th^ reason of his disobe- 
dience. He respectfully replied, that his only reason was his 
attachment to the fiiith of the prophet; and asserted that what 
he had done would doubtless have been done by the emir, had 
the latter been present But for his defence he relied mor^ 
on the presents he brought, than on the profession of bis zeal. 
These, which were of great number and value, were readily 
accepted by the avaricious Muza.; but his pride was not the 

* Ben Haadl (Ali ben Abdelrahman) et Rasia^ Fragmenta Historiarum 
(apad Casiri Biblioth. torn. ii. p. 330— 337.)- Isidorus Pacenais, No. 36. 
(apud Florez, viii. 398, &c.) Additio ad Joan. Biclarenaem (ajpud eundem, 
torn. ▼!. p- 433.). Chronicon Albeldenae (apud eundem, xiii. 459.) Ximenea, 
Berum in Hiapania Geatarum, lib. iii. cap. 34. Cond6, by Marina, i. 77— 
93. 

t Thifl table is mentioned by Rasia and by Roderie of Toledo. It was 
auppoaed to have once belonged to Solomon ; to have been ti'anaported from 
Jeruaalero by tbe Romans, and from Rome by the victorioua Gotha under 
Alaric; and to have been preferred by the Araba to tbe throne of Damaa- 
cua. The whole atory ia an Arabian fiible. Evid^tly both Gibbon and 
Maadeu conaider it auch, though they do not aay ao. 
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len sennUy hurt, nor bis desire of revenge unmitigated. 
Scarcely had he entered Toledo, when, in an aasemmy of 
Modem chiefe, he openly, and in the name of the caliph, de- 
priyed the meritorious general of his command. All present 
testified their disapprobation by a moomfol silence. TariJc 
alone had the courage to break it ** Since my victories ov^ 
the enemies of the odiph,*' he exclaimed, ^ are my only crimen 
my conscience may well absolve me, and I may reasonably 
expect the same fiivor fiiom my sovereign.^ The menace im- 
plied in these words increased the wrath of Muca ; but. he 
was prevented from proceeding to extremities by the repre- 
sentations of Mugueiz el Rumi, the unshaken friend of Tarik, 
who alluded to the probabDity of the soldiers rebelling in fiivor 
of a belov^ and injured leader.* 

During these eventful scenes, where is Theodomir 1 — After 
the disastrous struggle on the banks of the Guadalet^, and his 
elevation to the throne of the Goths, this prince took refuge in 
Murcia and Granada, where he appears to have held conoder- 
able domains. There he erected the standard of his nation. 
He could scarcely, indeed, be so enthusiastic as to expect 
much advantage nom' resbtance where farces so n^ueh more 
formidable than any he could hope to raise had been utterly 
annihilated ; but he appears to have indulged the possibility 
of securing for himself and foHowers a home, with liberty, 
amidst the mountains of Granada. Even this last melancholy 
consolation was denied 'him. He was piirsued by the enter- 
pising Abdelasis, who, in obedience to his father's commands, 
had just overrun the whole of Andalusia, and who could not 
^aSBbr Tadmir ben Qobdbs (so is the Gothic prince named by 
the Arabs), to enjoy an independent sovereignty so near the 
conquests of the &ithful. Theodomir attempted, not indeed 
an open, but, an e^ctual resistance. While carefully shun- 
ning the Tiulleys and plains, where his followers would have 
been at once borne down by the enemy's cavalry, he resolutely 
took his stand in the mountain passes, and removed not until 
he had either wmipelled the invaders to change the direetion 
of their march, or had been driven from it by an overwhelm- 
ing superiority of numbers; in neither case without causing 
great Iqss.to his pursuera But the contest was too unequu 
to continue long. He rashly endeavored, after his expulsion 
from the mountains, to defend a town in thp open plam ; his 
utter rout was the inevitable consequence. With the few 

troops still remaining, he now threw himself into Orihuela, the 

- ■ ■■ - 

* Authorities, th« fragments 6f t^aiuri, the Chronicles in Florez, Roderic 
of Toledo, D*Herbelot, and Gonde, as spoiled by Afarl^. 
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only place of strengtii which now held fat him. It waa speedily 
invested by the Arabs. To hold out against forces confident 
in their numbers, and flushed with victory, was too much to be 
even attempted ; and the Gothic prince had recourse to strata- 
gem to procure reasonable terms of capitulation from the vic- 
torious Arab. He caused the women of the place to assume 
the garb and the arms of the bolder sex, and, to make the 
illusion more complete, he directed them to cross their long 
hair under the chin, so as to resemble bearda When the 
Arabs saw so many defenders on the walls and the towers, 
they were struck with surprise, and were more cautious in their 
advances. See&g the favorable efiect of his manceuvre, Theo- 
domhr demanded a safe-conduct, and proceeded in the disguise 
of a simple horseman to the camp of Abdelasis. He asked, 
and immediately obtained, very honorable conditions as the 
price of surrender.* The treaty was no (Sooner signed than 
the Goth discovered himself to be the royal Theodomir. 
Pleased with his courage, and still more with his confidence 
in Mohammedan honor, Abdelasis entertained him with respect 
and even affection. In the evening the Christian returned to 
the city, and on the morning of tlie following day the gates 
were opened to the Arabs. No sooner had the young emir 
entered into the place, than he was struck with the paucity 
of its defenders, and he could not help inquiring of Theodomur 
what was become of the multitude of soldiers who the day 
preceding had covered the walls. The Gothic prince ac- 
knowledged the stratagem which he had used ; and his inge- 
nuity was highly applauded both by Abdelasis and the Mussul- 
man chiefs. The young emir abode in Orihuela three days, 
and from thence he proceeded to reduce some other towns no 
less important than the one he had just added to the temporal 
sway of the caliph. 

The satisfaction which Muza could not fail to feel from the 
success of his son, was somewhat damped by the tenor of a 
letter just arrived from Damascus. He was commanded to 
restore Tarik to the command of troops which that general 
had so often led to victory ; and was besides reproached for 
wishing to deprive Lslamism of so firm a support The mor- 
tified emir was obliged to obey : to the joy of tiie Mussulmans, 
Tarik was again enabled to lead them on to victory. He was 
even admitted to the table of his superior; who, though still 
rancorous at heart, and though resolved to pursue the odious 
lieutenant with all the vengeance of a character naturally 

* See the treaty. Appendix N. 
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Btem, was conBtrained to put on the appearance of reooncili- 
ation. 

j,o The imioii of the two chiefe was soon to prove d]sa»- 
trous to the Christians. Muza proceeded northwards; 
reduced Salamanca; advanced as far as Astorga; thence re- 
turning to the Douro, he followed the course ^ that river to 
Soria ; he then passed the mountains, and arrived before Sara- 
goasa, which Tarik had previously invested. To this city 
many Christians had fled ftom all parts of Spain: its natural 
position, and its artificial strength, aflbrded the hope that, if it 
could not eventually withstand the arms of the misbelieven^ 
it might at least hold out until &vorable conditions could be 
extorted. So long as the army of Tarik alone assailed the 
place, the inhabitants defended memselves with characteristic 
obstinacy; but the moment the forces of Muza appeared in 
sight, their courage fell, and their only hope was an appeal to 
the moderation of the victors. They were treated, however, 
with much severity. Being informed by some deserters that 
they wer^ without provisions, Muza took advantage of their 
situation, and imposed on them, in addition to the ordinary 
tribute, {m enormous contribution, to be paid the very day the 
Arabs entered the city. Such contributions were alwajrs ex- 
acted fi!om enemies obliged to surrender at discretion : they 
were significantly term^ the blood ransom, since they re- 
deemed the lives, and preserved from pillage the houses, of 
the inhabitanta In the present case, the consecrated vessels 
Of the churches were delivered to satisfy the rapacity of the 
emir. 

The career of Arabian (Sonfquest was now more rapid than 
ever : the Goths appear to have abandoned all intention of re- 
sistance. Tarik, with amazing rapidity, seized on Tortosa, 
Murviedro, Valencia, Xativa, and Denia. Muza, in his pas- 
sage to the Pyrenees, took Huesca, Tarazona, Lerida, Cala- 
horra, Tarragona, Barcelona, Gerona, and Ampurias. The 
latter is even said by one Arabic historian to have crossed the 
mountainous barrier, and to have seized on Narbonne ; but 
this is both improbable in itself, — ^for why should the emir 
have invaded another country, when Lusitania, GalKia, the 
Asturias, and Biscay were yet unsubdued ? — and it is unsup- 
ported by the authority of contemporary Christian historiana 
From Ampurias he appears to have directed his course into 
Galicia, and thence into Lusitania, indulging his ruling pro- 
pensity by the acquisition of enormous wealth. His behavior 
in this respect was opposite to that of the equally valiant 
Tarik. The latter general always reserved the fifth part of 
the booty for the treasury of the caliph ; the rest he is said to 
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^ve generously abandoned to hia officers and soldieia The 
avarice of his superior, or perhaps the smarting sense of the 
wrongs he had endured, made him eager to denounce to the 
caliph the conduct of the emir, whom he represented as op- 
pressive alike to Arab and Christian, and as appropriating to 
private uses the portion legally due to the commanders oi the 
niithfuL On his side, Muza was no less vehement in his con- 
demnation of the measures of Tarik. Alarmed at the growing 
misunderstanding between his generals, and at the injury 
which it might occasion to Mamism, Waled commanded both 
to appear personally before the throne at Damascua* 

Taiik immediately obeyed the smnmoos, after appoint- y.^ 
ing Habib ben Abi Obeida to succeed him in the com- 
mand of his army. But Muza was loth to forsake the sweets 
of unbounded power, and still more the visions of empire 
which he had formed. If there be any truth in the testimony 
of several Arabic \Khriters,f he had prepared to subdue Gaul, 
Italy, and Germany ; ^ to follow the course of the Danube, 
from its source to the Euzine sea ; to overthrow the Greek or 
Roman empire of Constantinople ; and, returning from Eu- 
rope to Asia, to unite his new acquisitions with Antioch and 
the provinces of Syria."} Though such a design seems too 
wild to have been seriously indulged by one of Muza's years 
and experience, there can be no doubt &a.t his ardor had littla 
cooled by age, and that he had resolved effectually to subdue 
the remaining portions of territory, both in the Peninsula and 
Gaul, whichoelonged to the monarchy of the Goths. His re- 
luctance to obey the imperial mandate added to the suspicions 
already entertamed of his views; and a more peremptory or- 
der was sent for his appearance. A messenger of the caliph 
reached him at Lugo in Galicia, caught the bridle of his 
horse, and in presence of the assembled army commanded him 
to repair without delay to the court of his sovereign. The 
summons was too decided in its terms, and too publicly de- 
livered, to be disregarded; and the emir reluctantly com- 
menced his journey. Before leaving Spain, he appointed his 
eldest son, Abdelasis, to the government of the country ; his 
fiieoond son, Abdelola, was left at Tangier, as governor of Al- 
magreb, or Western Africa; his third, Meruan, remained at 
Cairwan. His journey from Tangier to Syria is pompously 

* The fragments of Casiri, Isidore of Beja, tbe monk of Abelda, Roderic 
of Toledo, and Cond6 spoiled by Marias. 

fSee Oardonne, torn. i. p.95. 

X Gibbon, vol. v. chap. 51, quarto edition. The account of the conquest 
of Spain as given by this historian is eloquent, but meager, and often erro- 
neous. For the superior accuracy, as well as fullness of the relation in the 
text, we are indebted to Cond6. 
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described by the Arabian writers. His prodigious wealth, his 
numerous escorts, the most conspicuous part of which were 
400 Gothic nobles splendidly apparelled, and his thousands of 
captives, rendered bis passage more like the triumphant re- 
turn of a victorious sovereign, than the reluctant march of an 
accused general to implore the favor of his master. There 
can be no doubt, however, that all this display was well de- 
signed: his captives would attest his success in war; his 
proffered riches might disarm the displeasure of the caliph. 

Tarik had arrived many months before, and had justified 
himself in the eyes of Widid. "Ask the true believers," said 
the general, confident in his own integrity; '*ask also the 
Christians, what the conduct of Tarik has been both in Africa 
and Spain. Let them say if they have ever seen him cow- 
ardly, avaricious, or cruel !" Walid assured him that bis se^ 
vices, and the unjust treatment he had endured, were weU 
known ; and that he had been recalled as much for his own 
sake, as through the unfounded complaints of Muza, since his 
. safety might have been endangered in a country where the 
emir and his sons were so powerful. - 

Muza did not reach Syria until the close of the year 714. 
Walid Abul Abbas was on the bed of death ; and Suleyman, 
the brother and heir of the caliph, wrote to the emir, com- 
manding him not to approach the expiring sovereign, but to 
delay his entrance into Damascus until the opening of a new 
reign. Suleyman doubtless wished that the pomp of the 
spectacle should grace his own accession, and that the trea- 
sures now brought should not run the risk of dispersion by his 
brother. But Muza imprudently disregarded the command : 
perhaps he dreaded the fate which would await him for his 
delay, should Walid recover ; and he proceeded to the palace. 
The two generals were speedily confrcoited in the presence 
of the sick sovereign, and Muza was convicted of injustice 
to his companion in arms."** But, whatever might have been 
his misconduct, Walid could not forget his past services; and 
he would probably have escaped with a reprimand, or at most 
with the sacrifice of a portion of his wealth, had the caliph's 
life been spared. That prince, however, in a few days bade 
adieu to emfure and to life, and Muza remained exposed to 
the vengeance of Suleyman. He was cast into prison ; was 

* We omit the dispute as to which of the two generals had the honor of 
finding the wonderful table, because it is about as apocryphal as the won* 
derful lamp. On this occasion Tarik is said to have produced a leg which 
he had artfhlly concealed, before the table was seized by Muza, who con- 
tended that it had always been mutilated ; and thereby to have confounded 
Us rival. It is strange that Judicious modern writers should be so prone to 
receive the inventions of the Arabs. 
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beaten with rods, while made to fi^tand a whole day before the 
^te of the palace ; and lastly was fined in so heavy a sum, 
that, unless his wealth were exhaustless, he must have been 
impoverished* 

While Muza was thus deservedly pmiished for his rapacity 
and injustice, his son Abdelasis was actively employed m fin- 
ishing the subjugation of the peninsula. Lusitania he subdued 
in person, Navarre and several cities near the Pyrenees by his 
generals. He appears, notwithstanding his private vices, to 
have been a mild and able governor, and to have shown great 
indulgence to the Spaniards and (xoths. But one step, which 
he doubtless expected would strengthen his influence with 
both Arabs and natives, wafi the occasion of his downfall.. 
Smitten with the charms of Egilona, the widow of Rod- ^'^m 
eric, he made her first his concubine, next his wife ; and 
it is probable that, through the counsels of that ambitious and 
unprincipled woman,f he aimed at an independent sovereignty. 
It is certain that suspicions of this intention were entertained 
by the Mussulmans, and that his destruction was wished by 
such, both of them and the natives, as had wives or daughters 
dishonored by his lust. J Probably also hints of the evident 
tendency of his policy were forwarded to Damascus. How- 
ever this be, his ruin was decreed by the new caliph ; nor 
could all the treasures be duly sent as tribute produce a favor- 
able chan£fe in the mind of his sovereign. Besides, Suleyman 
might well apprehend the open rebellion of the son, on learn- 
ing the story of the father's harsh fate. To prevent the con- 
sequences which he dreaded might arise firom the indignation 
of this powerful family, he dispatched secret orders for the 
deposition and death of the three brothers. The fiital m^^^ 
order for Abdelasis was first received by the companion 
in arms of the father, and the friend of die son, Habib ben Abi 
Obeida. His dismay on perusing it w&a great " Is it possi- 

*Tbe Arabic writers mention twt) hundred thousand golden dinars, or 
about eighty thousand pounds sterling, — a prodigious sum in those days. 

t Mariana, in his usual style of declamation, gives us an account of the 
respectful passion of the Arab, of her modest replies to his addresses, &c. 
This credulous writer, who appears to have been wholly unacquainted with 
the relative weight of testimony, follows the fhbulous chronicle of don Rod- 
rigo, or the pretended translation of Rasis, as blindly as he does the most 
authentic histories. It is well that his work is sunk into oblivion : nobody 
reads it in Spain. 

I " Cum Hispalim (Seville) divitiis et honorum fascibus cum Regina His- 
panis in conjugio copulatam, vel filias regum ac principum pellicatas, et 
imprudenter distractas extuaret, seditione suorum facta," &c. — Isid. Pacen- 
sis, an, 753. This conduct indeed was quite enough to cause a revolt, as 
well as his intention, " Jugunr Arabicum a sua cervici evertere." There is 
no difficulty in accounting fbr the severity of the caliph towards the whole 
family. 

02 
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ble,** said he to Zeyad ben Nabaak, who was associated with 
hiin in this odious commission, ** that the enemies of Muza 
have so soon effiiced the remembrance of his glorious exploits !" 
After a moment's consideration, however, he added, like a true 
Mussulman, ** But Allah is just! the sovereign must be obeyed f 
To prevent the soldiers from taking the part of a liberal, and 
therefore a beloved, chief, the two generals industriously spread 
reports injurious to hi§ honor, his loyalty, and his religion ; and 
represented him as the concealed enemy alike of Suleyman 
and the prophet. The ardor of his friends was cooled by these 
reports, which were the more readily received as they had 
some foundation in appearances : and Abdelasis, while assist- 
ing at morning prayers in the mosque of Seville, fell beneath 
the poniards of the assassins.* 

After this bloody execution, so characteristic of Mussulman 
government, Habib ben Obeida departed with the head of the 
emir to the court of Damascus. It was shown to Muza by the 
caliph, who at the same time asked him, with a bitter smile, 
if he recognized it The old man, who recognized it too well, 
turned away his shuddering lookis, and fearlessly exclaimed, 
" Cursed be he who has destroyed a better man than himself!" 
He then left the palace and betook himself to the deserts of 
Arabia, where the grief of having thus lost his children soon 
brought him broken-hearted to the grave.f 

Severe as were the afflictions of Muza, and execrable as Was 
the manner in which those afflictions were brought upon him, 
it is impossible to feel much pity for his fiite. Of envy, rapa- 
city, and injustice, he has been proved abundantly guilty ; and 
though little is said of his cruelty by Arabic writers who lived 
long after his time, it is no less indisputable from the testimony 
of contemporary Christian historian& The horrors which' he 
perpetrated in his career of conquest, or rather of extermina- 
tion, have been compared to those of Troy and of Jerusalem, 
and to the worst atrocities of the persecuting heathen empe- 
rors.| There may be exaggeration in the declamatory state- 

* His beadleas body was baried in tbe court-yard of bis palace. 

t IsidoruB Paeensis, Nos. 96—38. (apud Florez, viii. 396, ice) Additio ad 
Joannis Biclarensis Cbronicon ([apud eundem, vi. 439.). Cronicon Albel- 
dense. No. 78. (apad euodem, xiii. 461, ice Ben Basil (or properly Ali ben 
Abderahman^. Fragmentam Hist. Hisp. (apud Casiri Biblioth. Arab. Hisp. 
torn. ii. p. 320. Basis Fragmentum, &c. (apud eundem, ii. 331— 3S4.)- Xi- 
menis Rod. Eistoria Arabum, cap. 9, 10 necnon Berum in Hispania Gesta- 
rum, lib. iii. cap. 34. Conde by Marlte, i. 104—116. 

I " duis enim narrare queat tanta pericula? quis numerare turn impor- 
tttna naufVagia ? Nam si omnia membra verterentur in linguas, omniaoa 
nequaquam Hispanice ruinas, vel ejus tot tantaque mala, dicere potuerit 
humana natura. Bed ut in brevi cuncta legenti renotem flagella, relictia 
sKculi innumerabilibus ab Adamo usque nunc cladibus, ouas per inflnitaa 
regiones et civitates crudelis intulit mundo hostis imroundue, quicquid his- 
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meats of those historians, but the very exaggeration must be 
admitted to prove the melancholy feet 

The execution of Abdelasis produced a great conster- j,^ 
nation in the minds of the natives. They feared that the 
fiivorable articles of treaties between them and the two emirs 
might be broken or evaded by succeeding governors. To place 
their remaining liberties on some better foundation than the 
caprice of a viceroy, Theodomir, on the departure of Habib, dis- 
patched ambassadors^ to procure their ratification by the head 
of the Mohammedan world. These ambassadors were well 
received by Suleyman ; who unhesitatingly confirmed all that 
had been granted in fevor of the Christians by Tarik, Muza, 
or Abdelasis ; and who even diminished the tribute which the 
Gothic king had engaged annually to fiimish in his treaty 
with the last of these governors. Theodomir was thus contented 
to hold a small portion of this once brilliant monarchy as the 
vassal of the misbelievers; and the example was imitated by 
his successor Athanagild. It need not surprise us, that the 
historians of the country do not recognize either in the line of 
their kings ; and that the crown is made to be continued in a 
prince (Pelayo) whose dominions were as confined as Theod- 
omir's, and who reigned at the same time ; but who, as he dis- 
dained to hold his sceptre at the pleasure of ^e victors, and 
preferred independence with poverty amidst the wild rocks of 
the Asturias, to plenty and slavery on the fertile plains of 
Murcia, has the glory of being venerated as the regenerator 
of his country's greatness, and as the restorer of her monarchy.! 

The inglorious reigns of Theodomir and his successor, ~^ 
— inglorious because enslaved, — need not be much no- 
ticed ; indeed, they would afford little to interest the reader. 
Whether the death of Theodomir was natural or violent is un- 
known : we only read that in 743 he was succeeded by Athana- 
gild. His character is very fevorabl}; drawn by Isidorus Pa- 
censis. He is represented as prompt in battle, as constant in 
the feith, as most prudent in counsel, as eloquent in speech, as 
well read in the Sacred Scriptures, as elevated in his quali- 
ties, and as commanding the respect alike of Christians and 

torialiter capta Troia pertulit, quicquid Hierosoljmna pnedicta per propheta- 
ram eloquia vajalavit, quicquid Babylonia per scripturarum eloquia sustu- 
lit,— quicquid postremo Roma apostolorum nobilitate decorata martyri aliter 
confecit, omnia et tot Hispania quondam delidosa et nunc miaera affecta, 
tarn in honore quam etiam in dedec<Mre, ezperta eat.**~l8idtTua Paeen»i$y 
cera 749. This is precious declamation, and very diaracteristie of the rude 
chroniclers of the middle ages. 

* One account says, but on inferior authority, that Theodomir went in 
person to Damascus. 

. f See Appendix L, and the rei^ of Pelayo, toI. ii. 
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Mohammedana* Of Athanaoi]j> we hear little* more than 
that he was cruelly oppressed by a viceroy of his time ; that 
he, OD some frivolous pretext or other, was fined in & heavy 
sum, (temovies miUia tolidorum, says the bishop of Beja,) and 
that he would have been compelled to comply* with the rapa- 
cious demand, had not the Mohammedans themselves, espe- 
cially the soldiers, interfered, and forced the viceroy not only 
to be more just, but even to indemnify the Christian prince £>r 
the persecution he had endured.! The kingdom of Murcia 
755 ^^^ about the year 755, after the arrival of Abder- 
* ahman, whose exploits will be narrated in the first chap- 
ter of the ensuing book. The fate of Athanagild is unknown. 
Probably he betook himself, with many thousands of his sub- 
jects and fellow-Christians, to the Asturian mountains, when 
the victories of the new kingdom were borne on the wings of 
fimie, and when the civil commotions of the misbelievers ren- 
dered it impossible for him to expect security or even life in 
the afflicted province which he had ruled.| 

Before, however, we proceed to relate the exploits of Pelayo 
and his successors, or the progress and decline of the Moham- 
medan empire in Spain, a separate chapter must be devoted to 
the political, civil, and religious condition of the people subject 
to the Gothic monarchy. 



CHAP. IL 

POLITICAL, CIVIL, AND RELIGIOUS STATE OP THE PEMNSULA 

UNDER THE GOTHa 

As without imparting some information on the institutions 
and character of a people, history, however interesting, must 
be useless, — a mere, record of events, which can convey no in- 
struction, — the present chapter is devoted to that most import- 
ant of subjects. Yet, important as it is, the condition, whether 
political or moral, of the peninsula, has, until very lately, oc- 

* " Fait euim scripturarom amator, eloquentia mirificus, in pneiiis ej|fe- 
ditus, qui et apud Almiralmuminin prudentior inter caeteros inventus utili- 
ter est honoratus." — laid. Paeen. era 750. Bat not all the good bishop's 
prais6 will wipe the stain of degradation ffom the memory of this prince. 

t See the reign of the viceroy Husam, in chapter i. of the ensuing book. 

X Isidorus Pacensis, ubi supri. Monachi Albeldensia Chronicon, No. 50, 
&c. (apud Florez, torn. xiii.). Masdeu, torn. xii. p. 17 — 51. y xv. p. 78, &c. 
The loss of two other historical works by the bishop of Beja, to which he 
himself refers us, cannot be too much lamented. See the work of Cond^, 
rtfait — that is, spnled^by Marl6s, tom. i. We cannot now refer to the 
original Spanish edition, which is not to be purchased either in England or 
France. Frequent perusals of it, however, have fully impressed it on our 
recollection. 
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eupied little of the lustorian's attention. In this, as in too 
many other cases, the foliage has been preferred .to the, fruit 
of knowledge. 

When the northern barbarians, at the beginning of the fif> 
teenth century, made their destructive irruptions into the Pe- 
ninsula, the number of provinces was five, exclusive of Tingi* 
tana in Africa^ and of. the Balearic Isles, — Tarragona, Cartha> 
gena, Galicia, Lusitania, and Btetica. To these was soon added 
Narbonensian Gaul, called also Septimania,* which, from its 
occupation by the Goths, was in the sequel denominated Land* 
gothia, and at length Languedocf The Balearic Isles, in 466, 
were seized by the Vand^ in whose possession they remain- 
ed until Belisarius reduced them to the sway of Justinian. 
Tingitana also submitted to that renowned general ; but in the 
seventh century we again find that province an appendage of 
the Wisigothic thrown. The period of this reconquest is ui^ 
known ; but there is reason to believe that it was in the reign 
of Swintila, who had the ffloiy of for ever ending the Greek 
domination in the Peninsula. Hence the number (^provinces 
was still seven. At one time, indeed, there was eight Car- 
thagena was divided into two: Contestania, of which the capi- 
tal was the city of Carthag^ia, held by the imperialists ; and 
Carpetania, which, with its capital Toledo, belonged to tbe 
Gotlis. From Swintila to the invasion of the Moors, the two 
provinces were reunited, and Toledo, the royal residence, ac- 
Ksowledged not only as the capital of the whole province, but 
as the metropc^ of the kingdom. 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that the metropolitan 
honor was enjoyed by Seville long before Toledo, apparently 
from the time of Constantine the Great Amalaric was the 
first Wisigothic king who established his court in Spain, and 
he naturally selected the former city as the seat of his govern- 
ment Athanagild translated it to Toledo. The Suevi had 
also their capital, Braga in Galicia. Each of the seven prov- 
inces enumerated had the same local capital as during the 
dominion of the Roman& In &ct, the geography of the whole 
country underwent little change, either in its divisions or its 

** Mafldeu (xi. 30.) derives ttaia word from the Beptimani, or colonist! of 
the seventh le^^ion settled at Bezieres. Marsa (Limes Hispanicus, lib. i. c 
16.) and Bouges (Histoire Ecclesiastique, &c. de Carcassonne, p. 33.) with 
more probability, from the seven districts or cities (each an ei^soopal see) 
possessed by the Wisigoths in Gaul. 

t We are not sure that Languedoc is a corruption of Landgothia, as is 
often contended. The former word is of modern use, and may have been 
applied by the troubadours to the district of which the inhabitants spoke 
the Languo ttoe, in contradistinction to those who used the Langue tOyl. 
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nomenclature, until sune tinie after the descrait of the Mofaam- 
MedaiML 

The government of the Wisigoths was, in qipearaooe, an 
absolute monarchy; yet the power of the chief was so restrain- 
ed in its exercise by the controlling influence of the prelates, 
that it might, with equal propriety, be termed a theocracy, in 
the infimcy of their dSSce, the CioUiic kings were no less con- 
trolled by their noUes ; they were, in fiict, but prmd inter ^0- 
res ; they had no royal descent, no hereditary nonore, nor, in- 
deed, much transmitted wealth, with which to captivate or in- 
fluence their rude companions. Every fierce chieftain consid- 
ered himself as good as his king, and might become one himself 
As the dignity was originally military, and conferred on supe- 
rior addreBB and valor, so the same qualities might assuredly 
lead to the same success : the electors were, ind^, too barba- 
rous to form any notion of other qualifications ; the sword had 
opened them a way, fixxn the very bosom of the north, to their 
fertile abodes of the south, and by it only could their dominion 
be preserved. Until they were habituated to a settled life — 
untd they found that both property and persons demanded se- 
curity, and that justice was no less necessajy in a state than 
valor — ^they looked with supreme contempt on the arts of gov- 
ernment* 

Anciently, when the election of a chief was to be made, the 
whole ceremony consisted in making the succesaftil candidate 
promise that he would behave valiantly in war, and rule with 
iustice during peace ; and in raising him on a buckler above the 
heads of the surrounding multitudes, who hailed him as their 
leader. But from the time of Leovigild, and especially when 
the elective power rested as much in the cleigy as in the war- 
like chiefs, there was more ^pomp and circumstance'* attend- 
ing the inauguration. Both die secular and spiritual chiefi 
bemg assembled for the purpose, the candidate was nominated : 
he swore to observe the laws, to administer justice without 
partiality, and to permit the exercise of no other religion than 
the Catholic. He then received the oaths of fidelity and obe- 
dience from all assembled, and was, probably, raised on the 
buckler as in former ages, and as we know was aft;erwards 
practised in regard to the Asturian kings. The following 
Sunday, before 3ie same assembly, in the metropolitan chui£ 
of Toledo, he was solemnly consecrated by the prelate of that 
see, and his head anointed with oil. His titles were high- 
sounding: ^ Your Glory*^ was the most usual | though Sie 
epithets of Pious, Conqueringj &c. were often added. Re- 
cared was the first of the Wisigothic kings distinguished by 
the name of Flavius, Whether he assumed it after the impe- 
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rial fiunily of that name, or from its reputed Gothic significar 
tion, is unknown ; but it continued to adorn the titles of his 
successors. His fiither, as observed in the course of this his- 
tory, was also the 'first who surrounded the throne with regal 
state, and whose effigy bore the impress of a crowned head.* 
The successors of that monarch improved on his magnificence : 
robes of purple, thrones of silver, sceptres and crowns of gold, 
distinguished them still more firom the time of Chindaswind. 

Soon alter the estaUishment of the Wisigothic monarchy at 
Toledo, the power of the crown seems to have been bounded 
by two restrictions only: — 1. The king could not condemn 
without legal trial, without being guidS by the provisions of 
the national code : but he had power to sofiien the rigor of se- 
vere justice ; he could pass a more fiivorable sentence on, or 
entirely absolve, the delinquents brought before his tribunals. 
The fathers, indeed, of the fourth council of Toledo were of 
opinion, that in capital cases the king ought not to pass sen- 
tence of death, unless in ccHicert with other constituted judg- 
es ;f but we have no proof that so merciful a representation as 
they made to Sisenand on this subject had its intended efiect — 
2. The second restriction related to the decrees of the king, 
which were received as binding during his life ; but whidi 
had no force in perpetuitVj unless sanctioned at the same time 
by the signatures of the oishops and barons in council assem- 
bled. In other respects he was unshackled. He could make 
war or peace at pleasure ; he could issue proclamations which 
had the force of law, subject to the restriction just mentioned ; 
he commanded in the field, and presided in the courts of justice. 

The jurisdiction of the king was not confined to aflSiirs 
purely temporaL 

1. He could issue general regulations relating to the main- 
tenance of discipline, or the interests of religion ; though it 
may be doubted whe^er such regulations were of other than 

* ** Wbere was the rubied crowD, the sceptre where, 
And where the golden pome, the proud array 
Of ermines, aureate vests, and jewelry, 
With all which Leovigild for after kings 
Left, ostentatious of his power?** 

Sovthey*s Roderie, ii. 57. 

This pomp was somewhat vain with regard to kings whose children could 
not inherit even their personal property, much less their crown, and whose 
families were therefore sure to be soon levelled with other subjects. 

fDepping (ii. 371.) here falls into thq. mistake of believing that the king 
alone codld not pass a capital sentence : " Le roi ne pouvait prononcer seal 
une sentence de mort: il fallait que les Juges la eonnrmassent, pour qu'elle 
fut valabie." This judicious writer has evidently mistaken a recommen- 
dation for a fkct. See Concilium Toletanum, xiii. canon 75. in the collec- 
tion of Aguirre. 
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wm aigent tempctmiy ntme, or of too little impartanoe to 
^am the delibentiooB of a imtional coonciL 

2. He coold preinde in tribanals oi fipeal, even in a&in 
pmrely ecclenutic&L When a priest or wtbok had leaaoii to 
oompiain of his bishop, and laid bis canse before the metnspoli- 
tan, if justice were refbaed him by that metropolitan, or even 
if the dedskm of the latter, thoofh fiiToraUe, did not salisfy 
him, he could cairy the canse before the tribunal of the king, 
from whose decision there was no appeal Thus the caoaes 5 
•the mcmk Tema, who had been accused of obscenify, and of 
the bishop Cecil, who had retired without the due consent of 
the chui^ to a monastery, were carried before the royal seals 
of justice : the former appears to have been partly exculpated 
by Recared ; the latter was compelled by Sisebert to resome 
his episcqwd fimctioDS. This privilege of the Wisigothicking^ 
so dimrent from the custom of other oountrieB, is ezpresBly 
acknowledged by the thirteenth council of Toleda In the 
body, too, m the national code, the provisions of which were 
chiefly drawn up, and consequently sanctioned, by the clergy, 
we &id a curious confirmation of the same prerogative, if 
the bishop of any diocese fiiiled to put in force the penal lavra 
against the Jews, any other bishop might come forward to do 
80, without the imputation of infrmginv the jurisdiction of an- 
other; and if none of the prelates testified the necessary zeal 
in this respect, it was the king's duty to punish them for their 
negligence. 

3. The king nominated to all vacant bishoprics, and even 
translated from one see to another ; but this prerogative was 
very gradually acquired. Under the emperors, the Spanish 
bishops were mvariably elected by the inferior clergy and peo- 
ple assembled ; and the same method continued to be observed 
under the Wisigothic kings, so long as the Arian religion was 
the religion of the state. After the conversion, however, of 
Recared, several cathedrals resigned — whether voluntarily or 
compulsorily, does not appear — ^£is ancient privilege into the 
monarch's nands ; and though, as late as the fourth council of 
Toledo (633), the inferior clergy and people were empowered 
to meet^ as anciently, for the election of a bishop, the Spanish 
churches appear soon afterwards to have agreed that, on a va- 
cancy, each would forward to the court the names of the indi- 
viduals considered best fitted for the dignity, leaving the rest 
to the crown. But before the close of the century, this course 
was abandoned, probably because it was found inconvenient or 
tedious ; and a national council (the twelfth of Toledo) ceded 
to the bishop of Toledo, as the first of the ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, and the one most fiequently in communication with the 
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king, the fvivilege of recommending, on his own responsibili- 
ty, proper persons for the vacant sees. Thenceforth, when in^ 
telligence arrived of any prelate's death, thie king had only to 
consult with the metropcuitan ; the vacancy was immediately 
sui^iied ; and the consecration followed by the royal order as 
legally as if the election had been made in the caUiedrals. 

4. The fourth and last ecclesiastical prerogative of the king 
was that of convoking national councils^ and of confirming 
them by his authority. He was thus, in the widest sense, in 
a degree unknown among Catholic nations, the protector of 
the church. It cannot, however, be denied that some of these 
prerogatives were improperly vested in the crown. In con- 
sequence, the bishops became cOurtiers, and generally submis- 
sive to the royal will. How easily even ue fathers of the 
Toledan councils were swayed by fear, or by hope of fkvor, 
has b§en seen in the preceding chafer. What would the 
case have, been, had the crown been hereditary instead of 
elective? 

In other respects tl^e king was invested by the laws with 
much outward reverence. Whoever conspired against his 
life, was punished with death ; or if the capital penalty was 
remitted, the delinquent Was blinded, shaven, and doomed to 
perpetual confinement He who even afiSronted the king was, 
if rich, mulcted in half his possessions; if poor, he remained 
at the monarch's disposal. Whoever defiuned the character 
of a dead king, was punished with fifly stripes. Yet, witji aJl 
this studied reinject, no monarchs were ever so unfortunate as 
those of the Wisigoths,— none whose empire, liberty, or even 
life, was so insecure. From Ataulf^us to Roderic, th^ greater 
number were assassinated or deposed. Such tragedies were 
the inevitable efiect of the law of election, and of the ambi- 
tion of the great Had hereditary monarchy been established 
among the Goths, their history would not have been- stained 
by such horrors, and their condition would have been one of 
incomparably greater securitv and happiness. In vain did 
the clergy endeavor to stem that torrent of rebellion ; in vain 
did they munder out perpetual excammunication against eveiy 
rebel, liiy or ecclesiastical, debaiting him firom all intercourse 
with the ^thfiil, and readmitting him into the bosbm of the 
church only at the hour of death: conspiracy succeeded con- 
spiracy ; and he who triumphed, had iitde difficulty in piocnr- ' 
ing his recognition, and the pointing of similar thunders at the 
h^ids of all future rebela* 

* Gondlia Tbletana, iii.iv. v. vi. viii. ix. x. xii. xvi., &c. The canons are 
too nuroerooB to he quoted. Codex Legis^Wisiffothorum, lib. xii. tit. 3> 
leg. 3. 11. 22. 34, kx. Ferreras, part Hi. sig. Yi. vii. Masdeu, xi. 14, 4bc. 

Vol. I. P 
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Next to the kiog in civil dignity. were tl^ dokes (duoe*), 
who appear to have been governors of provinces, and invested 
with a two-fold authority, militarv and civil The count 
(comet) rank^ next below the duxe : his jurisdiction is be- 
lieved to have been confined to some particular city ; hence 
the same duke had not unfrequently several counts ^lependent 
on his government The relative jurisdiction, however, of the 
two has been matter of much controversy. Marin, whose 
work on the military antiquities of his nation entitles him to 
so much respect, contends that the only distinction he can find 
between them is, that the dignity of duke was more military 
than that of counf" Another writer considers it doubtful 
which of the two wai9 superior ; as both titles, he says, were 
sometimes applied to the same 'individualf It is probable, 
however, that both writers are wron?. There is but one pas- 
sage in the ancient laws which speaks of the comites provin- 
ciarum ;| and that passage seems merely to embrace collec- 
tively the counts who resided in the {nrovinces, not to imply 
that they exercised any jurisdiction over those province& Chn 
the contrary, we fii^ Sequent mention of the duces provinci»- 
rum, and oi the comites urbium. Nor is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the two titles could be used to express offices either 
similar in nature or equal in dignity.} 

These governors, whether provincial or civic, appear to 
have had their deputies or substitutes. In the Wisigothlc 
laws, scarcely any term^ occurs more frequently than vica- 
rius : that of gardin^us is also of frequent recurrence. It 
is impossible to fix with accuracy the precise nature of the 
offices held by these dignitariea The former, however, seems 

* Marin. Historia de U Milicia EspaHala, torn. i. cap. 2. This aotbor 
seems to fouild bis distinction on the Act that the great employments of the 
palace were held by counts. There was the comes scanciarum, or grand 
cup-bearer; the comes cubiculi, or lord chamberlain, A^c. The distinction 
may be just enough in this case ; but the comes iirbis must necessarily have 
possessed a military jurisdiction, or he would not have been intrueted with 
the defence of that city,— his chief duty, as it appears. ~ 

t Depping, Hist. Gen. d'Espagne, ii. 373. "II est encore douteuz qae 
Tune de ces dignit^s ait 6t6 plus consider^ que Fautre, d'autaut plus qiye 
les historiens donnent au meme personage, tantdt letitre deduc, tantdt celui 
de. comte." -Surely this writer is mistaken.- There is, we conceive, no in- 
stapce of the same individual being styled duke and count, unless, indeed, 
he held both offices; if so, one of them must have been a sinecure: 

X See the Codex, lib. viii. tit. 1. leg. 9. and Masdeu, xi. 38. 

§ The distinction between duke ahd count in favor. of the former's supe- 
riority, was at all events well understood in France: 

" Rex Childebertus crescens te crescere cogat ; 
dui modo dat cohiitis, det tibi Jura ducis." 

^ FenaKtius Fortunatuat. 

The dukes seem always to have been ihtnisted with the defence of Che 
frontier provinces. 
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lo have been the deputy of the count, perhaps also of the duke. 
The gardin^us wa& evidently the. same high officer as our 
warden, whose authority, notwithstanding the opinion of some 
eminent Spanish critics, does not appear to have been the 
delegated one of the dukea"" The gardingus, or warden, we 
find intrusted sometimes with the defence of a single fortress, 
sometimes with that of many spread over a cojitinuous district; 
but we nowhere find that his jurisdiction extended over a 
province, or that his functions were, like those of the count, 
partly military and partly civil. He was, doubtless, a military 
governor appointed by^ the king, inferior in dignity to the 
dukes, but not necessarily dependent on them. That his nost 
wtifi much more distinguished than the vicar's, is evident from 
his adntission into the national councils, where he ranked im- 
mediately after the counts, and from the exclusion of the 
vicar. It is, however, remarkable that no royal decree or 
council regulation is to be found bearing the signature of the 
gardingus, though he was summoned with the dukes and 
counts to every council, and had a voice in the making of laws 
as much as either<f 

These dignitaries presided over provinces, districts, or cities. 
The towns and villages had also their govemorB, nfopositi 
or viUici, whose authority was somewhat similar to mat of the 
modem alcaldes. They were paid from the royal treasury. 
An inferior class of officers, the numerarii, were employed to 
collect the public revenue, and were appointed by tne comes 
patrimonii. Besides these functionaries of the crown, each 
city or town had its municipal council, or a3runtamiento, com- 
posed of the inhabitants moist respectable for their wisdom or 
station. The members were styled priores or seniores ; the 
exact nature of their services, which were probably gratuitous, 
'Cannot be ascertained, but they no doubt concerned the pre- 
servation of the local tranquillity and interest^ Perhaps these 
seniores were the council of the viUicus, who stood m need 
boUi of their advice and mfluence in the exercjse of his office. 

As the weighty affairs, both political and military, which 
devolved on the governors, and their visors x)r lieutenants, 

* Tbe Spanish historians know not what to make of this ffardinffasl Mo- 
rales tells us (torn. iii. fol. 144.). that flrom all he can collect, this officer was 
concerned in the administration of Just;ice. Masdeu thinks he was the 
duke's deputy, as tbe visor was of the count. He was Evidently too consid- 
erable an officer to be a deputy. Other historians, as Mariana and Ferreras, 
ienerally cUude to his high dignity, without defining, or attempting to de- 
ine, its limits. Vossius thinks he was the governor of the castles where 
the king abode ; if so, he was little more than captain of the royal guard, — 
a post far beK)W his real one. He was, beyond all doubt, one of the great 
pillars of the Gothic monarchy. 
t Concilium Toletanum, xiii. can. 8. 
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rendered it imposBiUe ibr them to devote much of their 
tkn to the sdministnitioii of justice, each had judges ndiaifdi- 
nate to him. These had cognizance of aU suits, civil or csniiii- 
nal; but their decisions were probably subject to the revimn 
of the counts. Each judge, too, had a vicar or substitute^ like 
the higher dignitaries. Besides these 'ofrdinaiy judges, who 
were entirely dependent on the governors, there were asser- 
tores paciSj or extraordinary judges, who were immediately 
dependent on the king, and whose junsdiction appears to have 
been confined to special commissionsL There vims another 
officer, the tyuphad, whose jurisdiction is thought to have 
been exclusively miUtaiy. That he vras both a ^vemor and 
a iud^ is evident from the tenor of several Wisigothic lawfi^ 
vmich not only recognize him as a military officer of high 
rank, but autliorize appeals from his tribunal to that of the 
duke.* 

In all the tribunals of the country, the accused, both men 
and vvomen, had the privilege either of defending themselves, 
or of intrusting their defence to the profesBional advocates or 
defsnsores, IHiis latter privilege, however, vns common only 
to freemen ; slaves could only miswer in person or by their 
owners,nmlesB in some special cases. The forms of proceed- 
ing m these tribunals were much the same as are now pnio- 
ti^ in the Spanish courts, but much less tediou&f In 
criminal cases, accusations were made in vmting, in the pre- 
sence of three witnesses; and if the alleged crimes were 
proved, the accuser was rewarded. To deter charges so 
serious from being lightly or maliciously made, the &lse dela- 
tor was either visited with the same puniEhment as the accuser 
was to have suffered, had they been frilly substantiated, or he 
lost his liberty, and became the slave of the injured defendant 
Slaves could not judiciously accuse, unless their owners bore 
testimony to their veracity and integrity, and, indeed, became 
responsible fer theur evidence. The accused were imprisoned, 
and, when obstinately sOent, even tortured ; but that torture 
was not to disable them : the judge was responsible both fer 
their lives and for the soundness of their limbs. If a slave 
died or was injured by the torture, the judge had only to pur- 
chase another m lieu of the victim ; if a freeman, he lost both 
his own liberty and his pioperty.-J 

* Codex Leg. Wisig. ]ib. ii. tit. i. leg. 11—26. tit. It. leg. 36. &nd 29. lib. ix. 
tit. i. lex 29. tit, ii. leg. 8, 9. The critical reader should also consult tbe 
Spanish translation of this code, the Pttero Juigo, with the glosses of the 
commentators. Of this code much more will be said in the proper place. 

t Codex Leg. Wisig. lib. ii. tit. v. leg. 1, 2. 5, &c. 

} Idem. lib. vi. tit. i. leg. 1-^. lib. vii. tit. i. leg. 1-4. et tit. ii. lex 90, 
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Tt has been before observed that Euric, after he had driven 
the Romans from Spain, formed a collection of laws, mostly 
compiled, which he probably designed rather for the natives 
than for his own Goths. As some, perhaps many, of these 
laws were foand^ on those of Theodosius, and as the victors 
bore a thorough contempt for every thing Roman, it is difficult 
to believe that they would forsake their own ancient tradi- 
tionary customs, sach fus they had religiously preserved ever 
since those customs were promulgated by the'*' all-wise* one*' 
amidst the dark hills of their native Scandinavia. Yet, on the 
other hand, as the Spaniards were familiarized with the code 
of Theodosius, they could need no compilation from it Prob- 
ably the object of Euric was to assimilate the customs of his 
northern fbllow^rs with the laws of the conquered people, that 
the observance of the new code might be obligatory on both 
nations, and that the latter might be gradually weaned from 
their Roman predilection& We may however, assuredly be- 
lieve that if this collection were intended lor the Goths as 
well as the Spaniards, the Roman portion of the laws must 
have been greatly altered before they could suit the former: 
the slavish obedience which they exact towards the emperors, 
whose attributes they represented as little less than divine, 
would little accord with the bold freedom of the Goths ;-^c^ 
men who regarded their king only as a military chief; as pos- 
sessing no authority which they had not conferred, or might 
not at any moment recall ; as superior to themselves in no re- 
spect but one,'— in the conventional authority he exercised 
when on the field of battle. The whole frame Bnd texture, in- 
deed, of the Ronlan laws, after the accession of the emperors, 
were pervaded by the worst maxims of despotism. But whe- 
ther the Liber Judicum was intended for the "Spaniards only, or 
for both them and their conquerors, it was necessarily an im- 
perfect performance. Accordingly, Alaric, the successor of 
Euric, ordered the most learned of his subjects, lay or clerical, 
to improve it, by adapting it more completely to present times 
and circumstances^ and by adding to it from the Theodosian 
code such laws as were susceptible of being reconciled with 
the manners and habits of his people. Hence this second col- 
lection, which from the name of his secretary was called Bre- 
viarium Aviani, and which was to supersede the other in all 
the tribunals of the country, was much more akin with the 
institutions of Rome than tibat of Euric* It is, however, im- 

* Masdeu (£spa39 Goda, xi. 85.) insists that Spain had two distinct codes; 
one (Euric*s) for the Ootbs only, the other (Alaric's) for the native or Ro- 
manized inhabitants. There is no foundation whatever for his hypotliesis, 
which, on the contrary, is at variance with all, however little that all inay 
be, we know of the subject. 

P2 
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possible to jud^ of the oriffixial rektifm between the codes 
of the two nations^ lur the Wisigothic collection was after- 
wards altered^ mocQfiedt and enlarged, by succeeding kings, 
whose names appear at the beg^nnmg or end of certam laws. 
Of these kings, ^ose under whose reigns the greatest number 
of laws were made, are Leovigild, (Ghindasmnd, Receswind, 
Wamba, and Ervigius.* 

But as on a future occasion the Wssigothic code will be ex- 
amined in conjunction with the Fuero Juzgo, and the code of 
the Partidas, the particular provisicHis of the fermer wiU not 
here be further noticed, except in so fiur as they throw light on 
the state of Gothic society. 

In adverting to that social state, as exhibited in the Latin 
ori^inalf of tms celebrated code, we cannot ^ to be struck 
wim the national pride of the Goths: they alone were styled 
nobUes, while the rest of the commonity were viUores. Un- 
der the latter humiliating term were included not merely 
tervi and liberH, (Hralaves and &eedmen, but even the tngenm^ 
or firee-bom, whatever might be their wealth or conoderation'; 
and to preserve the jHrivileged caste uncontaminated, marriages 
were rigorously forbidden between the victors and the van- 
quished,, until Receswind abolished the prohibition. Again, 
the slave is fi»rbidden to ally himself with a free fiunily ; and 
if even the freedman, however rich or respected, should a^ire 
to the honor of an aUiance with any female by whom he has 
been enfranchised, he must return to his former state of 8^ 
very. Not only was the slave who presumed to marry a free 
woman.putto death, but the free woman, who either married or 
fflnned with a slave, was burnt at the stake with hin^ Again, 
the relative importance of the three classes, nobles, freemen, 
and slaves, was carefully graduated by the law& For the 
same crime a greater punishment was awarded to the second 
than the first, and to the third than the second. It must not, 
however, be sui^iosed that society in the Peninsula consisted 
only of the three classes just named : if these constituted the 
' ' ' ■ ' ■ — , ■ ' ■ I ■ ' i III . I ■■ 

* Monachi AlbeidensigChroniGon (apud Fiorex EspaiSa Sasrada.xiii. 446, 
ice) S. Isidorus, Historia de Regibas Gothorum, p. 212. (apud eundem, 
torn, vi.) Bee also the Rescriptum Alarici (aoad Masdeu, x. IIlustraciQii, 
5.), and the Prolf^omena Lindenbrogii, i^ Codicem Legum Antiqoarum. 

t This original ia probably Very definitive as it appears in Lindinbrog, 
and in the third volume of the Hispania niustrata of Sehottus (Scott), the 
only editions of it we have yet seen. It has been but very recently pub- 
lished in Spain, together with the old Spanish version, under the title 
" Fuero Juzgo en Latin y Castellano, cotejado con los mas Antiguas y Pre-i 
eiosos Codices, nar la Real Acad<$mia Espanola ; precede un Discurso de Don 
Manuel de Lardizabal y Uribe, sobre la Legislacion de los Visigodos, y For- 
macion del Fuero d Libro de los Jueces, y su Version Castellana/* Madrid, 
1815, folio. 
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^rreat bulk of the population, and were separated from each 
other by barriers almost impassable, there were others neces- 
sarily generated by the state oi that society, whose lines of de- 
marcation were less strongly drawn. For the most part these 
classes were the same with those of ancient Rome. There 
were nobles and plebeians, masters and slaves, patrons and 
freedmen : the nobles were divided into primates and seniores, 
corresponding with the ancient senatwes and equites, and 
with the mSem g:randees and caballeros. Of slaves there 
were also various kinds, such as the idonei or boni, who ap- 
pear not \o have been much below our own domestic servants, 
except that their servitude in their master's house was perpet- 
ual ; and the vUeSf a term sufficiently indicative of their hu- 
miliating condition. If a man violated a woman of the former 
class, he received a hundred stripes — ^the lash was the most 
common punishment in the Wisigothic laws — if she were bona; 
but if she were vilis, fifty only; and, in the same manner, if 
t^ie offence were committed by a slave, his punishment varied 
according as he was'bonus or vilis. Some were slaves naft, 
others facti by some misconduct of their own. Then we meet 
with the slaves of the court, Who were persons of some esti- 
mation, and slaves of the church, who were employed in me- 
nial offices unbecoming the clergy. But the private slaves, 
such as followed no cdling for Seir owner's profit, but were 
his personal attendants, were the most wretched : they were 
not amenable to the public tribunals without his express per- 
mission ; he could* punish them with stripes, or even torture 
them, at pleasure : the laws let him do y/hat he thought fit 
with his oum, prohibiting him only from taking the l3e, or 
cutting off the limbs, of his victims, dnd from dishonoring the 
females. Manumissions were in writing, and witnessed by a 
priest and two others: the act, however, was not irrevocable; 
for, if the fi'eedman injured his patron in person, substance, or 
character, he could be brought before a tribunal, and again 
condemned to slaveiy. The liberti were classed into idonei, 
viles, &c. like the slaves : tliere were liberti of the court, of 
the church, and of individuals, exactly corresponding with the 
circumstances of their former condition. Eoth the fireedmen 
and their children, and even their children's children, were 
bound, though free, to respect the patron : they could not sue 
either him or his descendants at the law; they could not dis- 
honor him by marrying into his family ; they could not give 
evidence against him in a court of justice; and they were 
obliged not only to honor, but to aid him whenever he reqiured 
their assistance. Last of all were the buccdarii, who were 
ingenui, and who voluntarily engaged in the armed service of 
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a patron. Of whatever they gained, half went to him ; in re- 
turn, he was compelled, not only to maintain and protect them, 
hut their children also^ and to marry their daughters in a suit- 
ahle manner.* 

Whether such a state of society was enviable ; whether 
laws of such a character are worthy the encomiums passed on 
them by Masdeuf and other bigoted writers, — ^bigoted, we 
mean, in favor of every thing native, and hostile to every thiog^ 
foreign, — must be left to the reader's reflection. 

If from the civil we pass to the military state of the country, 
we i^hall find that the Goths were one vast nation oi soldiers, 
the words soldier and man being considered almost as synony- 
mous The obligation of service was imperative on all free- 
men ; nor were Uie sons of the king admitted to his table until 
they had made their essay in arms. Slaves were also admit- 
ted to join the levies, since every owner was required to take 
with him to the field one-tenth of the number he possessed. 
All Goths capable of bearing arms, whether lay or clerjcal, 
were subject to military duty; and heavy were the penalties 
with which he was visited who absented or hid hunself to 
escape the conscription : if he were a noble filling some high 
employment, he was deposed and banished ; if a common noUe, 
he was beaten and branded ; the officer who for a bribe excused 
any one from the service, was compelled to pay four times the 
amount of the money he had received, besides a heavy fine to 
the king. The captain who forspok his poet in time of war 
was beheaded ; or, if he took sanctuary in a church, he was 
fined in six hundred crowns, to be divided among the soldiers 
of his company. By a law of Wamba, when any district was 
invaded, if all the inhabitants of that and the neighboring dis- 
tricts, in a circle of one hundred miles, did not hasten to repel the 
invasion, the punishment was even more severe : if it were a 
duke, or count, or bishop, "who neglected to arm, he was ban- 
ished, and his property confiscated ; if one of inferior dignity, 
whether layman or churchman, he was branded, and degraded 
to the condition of a slave. The severity of these laws proves 
tjiat they had been frequently evaded ; that habits of settled 
life had destroyed the martid disposition of the Goths ; that 
riches had transformed them into an unwarlike people. The * 
royal guard and the soldiers of the fortresses appear to have 
constituted the only regular or permanent army of the mon- 
archy. When levies were wanted, messengers went from town 

* Codex Legis Wisigothorum, passim. 

t This code, says he (xlv. 82.), ** es ei mejor entre todos los Godos nacion- 
ales." He vindicates its very severities, and it is full of them ; and plainly 
intimates that it is superior to the code of every nation under Heaven I 
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to town to rouse tiie people; and the servi dominici, or roysl 
serfs, enrolled such as were to form the new arpiy. ProvisuniB 
were haod for these levies by the counts of the towns; hot 
we nowhere find that pay was added: they were indeed suffi- 
ciently remunerated by the sale as slaves of all the captives 
Whom they took in war. The command in chief rested with 
the king, and, in his absence, with some duke, (sometimes a 
count, as lieuten9nt-general,) who was called pnepositus hostis, 
or chief of the host The tyuphad, the next officer in dignity, 
commanded a number of men equivalent to a regiment £ach 
regiment wasnlivided into two battalions, and each battalion 
(500 men) obeyed a qmngentarius : a battalion had five com- 
panies, each under a centenarius; and each of these was sub- 
divided into piquets often men, conducted by a decanus. The 
arTnonarii formed the commissariat But there was a third 
officer, who has no corresponding rank in modem war&re; 
this was the compulsory probably a servos dominicus, who 
forced men to become recruits. All truces, parleys^ treaties 
of peace, &c. appear to have been brought about by the mar- 
tial prelates, wtio not merefy accompanied but fought in the 
army.* 

But in the present ehapter the most extensive and by fiir 
the most interesting place must be assigned to the Chtoch 
of Spain. 

The hierarchy of the Spanish church under the Goths dil^ 
fers in (me or two important respects firom that of the first 
four centnriea The pope was acknowledged as supreme 
head of the church; and metropolitan sees were formed 
which exercised an ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the suffira- 
gan bishops. The papal anthoritjr seems to have been exer- 
cised in four ways :-^lst, In remitting the pall (pallium) to 
such metropolitans as he considered fit for the honor; 2d, in 
deciding on appeals from the ecclesiastical courts ; dd, in send- 
ing pontifical judges into Spain to decide for him, where the 
nature of the disputes which arose could be best ascertained 
by'an eye-vntness ; 4th, in nominating legates to watch over 
the discipline of the national church. The cases, however, in 
which these prerogatives were exercised were extremely 
rare, probably through regard to the ancient independence of 
the Spanish bishops, who^ during the first four centuries, were 
vehemently opposed to any appeal which involved the supre- 
macy of the pope, and who, even when induced to acknow- 
ledge that supremacy, would not permit di^nsations to be 

r" — ■ ' 

* Codex Legii Wisij^othorum. pasBim. Marin, Historia de la Milicia £■• 
paHoIa, torn. i. epoea 3. Idatii Cbrpnicon, p. 19. Berganza, Antigoedadea 
part'ii. 
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procoied fiom Rome. ^ fiir were the Gothicprelates from 
acknqwledg^ff the infiillibility of the pontifl^ — ^that most 
monstrous of ill doctrines, — ^that they more than once disputed 
his authority in points of faith. Wnen Benedict II. censured 
some expressions in a letter of St. Julian, as contrary to the 
Catholic doctrine, though that letter had been formally ap- 
proved in the fourteenth council of Toledo, the indignant pre- 
lates to the number of seventy-two again assembled, and drew 
up an apology, in which the objections of his holiness were 
severely handled. Not the least striking &ct attending this 
dispute is, that the successor of BenSict awarded to the 
Spanish church the honor of the victory.'^ 

In the ancient Spanish church, as observed in a former 
chapter, the bishops were equal in dignity, and the most aged 
presided in the national councils. But during the domination 
of the Goths, metropolitans, posseting the jurisdiction though 
not the title of archbishops, occur. This novelty seems to have 
arisen from the practice of the popes addressing in their let- 
ters the prelates who held the capital sees of each province 
as metropolitans of that province. Towards the close of the 
fifth century wo find one for ev^ry province, in conformity 
with the long-established usage of the universal church. The 
duties 6f this new dignitary were, 1st, To convoke provincial 
councils ; 2d, to consecrate the suffragan bishops ; 8d, to ai>- 
point some one sufiragan to act in case of his absence ; 4th, to 
hold a court for the decision in the first instance of disputes 
relating to ecclesiastical persons or afiairs ; 5th, to watch over 
the conduct of bishops and rectoraof parishes.! 

The number of bishops subject to these metropolitans was 
at least eighty, as may be collected fh)m their signatures in 
the national councils. By the canons they were not to leave 
their cathedrals without the express summons of their metro- 
politan or kin^, or unless when they paid an annual visit of 
inspection to iul the churches of their diocese : in these cases 
their places were supplied by a vicar^general. Trapslatioas 
from one diocese to another were not unfrequent; an abase 
which cannot be too loudly condemned in any church, and 
which was condemned by the Nicene council. Over the rec- 

* Masdeu, Espaila Goda, xi. 145—167. Tbe digpute is to be gathered flroin 
the Liber Apologeticus of St. Julian (apud Lorenzana, CoIIectio Sanctorum 
Patrum Ecclesis Toletanie, torn. ii. p. 77.), fVom the Acts of the fburteenth. 
fifteenth, and sixteenth Councils of Toledo (apud Aguirre, torn, ii.), and 
IVom the twenty-first epistle of St. Braulio (apud Florez, Espaffa Sagrada, 
torn. XXX. p. 348.). It related to the three substances in the nature of Christ, 
deity i human body^ and human soul, in contradiction to the disciples of 
Apollinaris, who denied that Christ bftd the third, and to the Manicheans, 
who denied him the 86ecnd. No wonder the poor pope was puzzled. 

t Masdeu, xi. 167—183. 
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ton (curates) the bishops had an irresponsible power; they 
could remove or displace them at pleasure. Some cases occur, 
but v«ry rare, in which two benefices were held by the same 
rector, an abuse still greater than the former. Lay patronage 
existed : he who foui^ed^ and endowed a church was reason- 
ably permitted to nominate the minister, provided that minis- 
ter had the necessary qualifications; but m this period the jus 
patronatus was not hereditary in the family of^the founder. 
To each cathedral were attached two houses; one, the resi- 
dence of the clergy who officiated in it; the other, for the 
education of such youths as were designed for holy orders. 
Both the cathedrals and the parish churches were in general 
well endowed ; for in addition to the tithes, which appear to 
have been instituted about the time the Gothic court abandon^ 
ed Arianism for orthodoxy, there were a multitude of volun- 
tary offerings. What remained beyond what was required for 
the support of the bishops and clergy, was usually expended 
in hospitality and in alms, a virtue in which the Spanish 
clergy have never been surpassed by any people on earth.* 

With ^respect to clerical continency, it remained very near- 
ly the same under the Goths as under the Romans. The os- 
tiarius, or 4oor-keeper; the acolite, who held, the lamp at the 
sacrifice of the mass; the exorcist, who expelled unclean 
spirits ; the psalmist, or leader of the choir ; ,the lector, who 
read in a loud voice the lessons of the day, and sometimes ex- 
plained them; and the subdeacon, who received the offerings 
of the faithful, and who kept the vestments, the ornaments^ 
and sanctified vessels, in readiness for the mass, might marry 
once with a virgin. But all these, if we except perhaps the 
first, who, though classed in the hierarchy, could scarcely be- 
long to it, were in minor orders;^ nor could they be raised to 
the major orders as deacons or presbyters, as archdeacons or 
archpriests, much less as bishops, who, if married, did not 
separate from their wives, and for ever abstain ab usu matri- 
monii. But the rulers of the church had often the mortifica- 
tion to witness instances of clerical incontinency, the chief if 
not the only vice of the body. The tenth council of Toledo 
decreed that the offending priest, if incorrigible, should be 
confined during life in a monastery, that the .partner of his 
guilt should be sold for a slave, and that the offspring of such 
connexions should for ever remain in the same degraded c<»i- 
dition in the very church in which the fiither officiated.! 

The duties of the clergy were sufficiently onerou& Masses, 

* Authorities, the canons of the counciis, national and provincial, and 
the laws of the Wisigothic code, passim, 
t Same authorities. 
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VHtiiiB* and vespeia, the viutatiGB of the sick, the edocaiiaB 
of youth, the instroctioD of the ignoniat, the hearing of cciii- 
friwonii, and tfte administFation of the sBcianie&tB, allowed 
them no leisure for secahr parsuita A consideFaUe por^on 
^ their time, too, would probably be gccupied in reoeiviiig 
such as sought sanctuary from the vengeance of the lawsL 
At first the privilege extended only to the altar and choir; it 
was soon amp^ed to the walls of the church ; and eventually 
to thirty paces outside the walla If a homicide soc^ffat suic- 
tuary, his life was saved ; but he was delivered over to the 
judge, and enslaved, scourged, or fined, according to his sta- 
tion in life. When a debtor fl^d firom bis creditt^s, the latter 
were called together by the cler^, and compelled to forgive 
the debt, or allow a ccmvenient tune fix its payment, or re- 
ceive a oompodtion for it &ch, too, was tl^ case with re- 
gard to menial offenders; and heavy pmialties were exacted 
mm such as dared to lay forcible ba^ on the fugitive. Hiis 
{srivileffe was doubtless subject to abuse; but when we con- 
sider uat it was always the powerless, often the oppressed, 
and sometimes the innocent, who availed themselves of it, the 
good may be ftirly assumed as more than counberbakncii^ 
the eviL Sanctuai^es were nev» intended for hardened crim- 
inals: such were invariably surrendered on the demand of 
justice ; and if their lives were qiared, their punii^ment was 
sure to be severe. Buch, too, as took refiige with arms in 
their hands forfeited the advantages of the asylum. Surely 
there is something -afiecting in an institution which made t^ 
house of God provide not only for the salvation <^ the soul, 
bat for that of the body.* 

Another privilege of the clergy originated in kindred mo- 
tives of humanity. If a poor man failS to obtain justice fcom 
the secidar tribunal, he could lay his complaint before tiiat of 
the bishop, who could force the unjust judge to give a more 
equitable decision^ By Recared the judges and. officers of the 
public revenues were commanded to submit their accounts an- 
nually before a provincial synod. The check, indeed, was 
mutual, as the secular magistrates in their turn were authcT- 
ized to watch over the conduct of the clergy. These episco- 
pal courts, however, were chiefly occupied in deciding on the 
disputes of the clergy themselvea There was one in ev«y 
diocese, and a higher one in every province : the former was 
for all ecclesiastics below the rank of bishops; the latter was 

♦Codex LegiB Wisigothoram, lib. iii. vi. et ix. passhn. Concilia Toleta- 
na, vi. et xi. passim. " Belle et toucfaante institution, qui fait trouver aux 
tugitifii le salut du corpa et de Tame dans les maisons de Dieu V'^Devpinrt 
Htttoire Ginirale de VEspagne, ii. 390. 
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ftr disputes anxmg^ the bishops themselves; and 8 metropoG- 
ten couM lay a eomplaint before either his brother metropol- 
itaut or a national council Appeals, too, even from the hum- 
hiest of ^e clergy, could be successively carried up^ank 
toough the episcopal and metropolitan courts before these 
▼enerable assembliea* 

The ecclesiastical councils were, as in other countries, of a 
threefold description, diocesan, provincud, and natumal. The 
first, which were convoked by the bishop, were held once at 
least every year, and were attended by the abbots, presbyters, 
deacons, &c, of the diocese. The seccmd, which were con- 
vened by the metropolitan, were held at first hal^yearly, but 
in the sequel annually, and were attended by all the bishops 
many of the presbyters and deacons, and some influential sec- 
ulars, who were present to 'carry into efl^t the decisions of 
the council. The third were convoked by the king, not at any 
stated time, but whenever the interests either of the churdi or 
state rendered their junctran necessaiy. They were attended 
by all the bishops and metropolitans, many abbots, presbyteis, 
and deacons, with the dukes, counts^ and wardens (gardin^ 
of the realm, and the chief officers of the court At first, tne 
Ushops only were permitted to vote in the national councils; 
subsequently the abbots and other dignitaiies were permitted 
not only to advise, but to give their suffrages: but the secular 
digmturies were not allov^ either deliberation or vote where 
4he sulneot under discussion was not strictly of a tempcMfal nsr- 
ture. In the oolleetion of Spanish Wisigothic councils, we 
find nineteen national, all of which, with the excepticn of one 
at Braga, uid another at Saragcssa, were held at Toledo. Of 
liie ]novincial councils, the aets of twenty-one only have de^ 
seended to posterity. The dioeesan were too local in 'their 
objects to occupjr our attention.!' 

The oeremomes observed at die opening of a national coun* 
cil may gratify a passmg curiesityv At break c^day, the 0Bti» 
sorii took their station at the entrance of the cathedral, and su? 
Ibred none but the bishops to enter first When these had 
.taken tbeast seats according' to the seniority of their conaeeni* 
tioo, the preeJaytCTs^ abbots, &g. ottered, and took their places 
bdiind ibe prelates^ Next a small number of deacons^ were 
admitted, but thej* weret not allowed to sit; they remained 
standing dhrectly m firoot of the episcopal bench. Lastly^ t^ 



Codex La^ WiffigptJiQnun, lOn I vi. et zii. pmiim. OomiJiw IMWWO* 
Bffipe, eap< x. GoiMsiUum Toletaniun, iit et iv. paMim. 

f Agttirre, Collectio Maxima Concilioram omniiiiii. Hispante; Acc edllsd 
byCatskkni, tonr. in. it. 

Vol. I. Q 
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miflsion was granted to tnme of the more meritorioas of the 
laity, especiafly of such notaries as were to register the actB. 
The doors were then closed, and the archdeacon of the cathe- 
dral cried aloud, ** Oremus T All immediately fell on their 
knees and prayed in silence, until one of the elder hishops re- 
peated aloud certain short supplications, and the rest responded 
"Amen!" The archdeacon then cried, "Surgite, fratres!'* 
when all arose, and took their places as before. Next follow- 
ed the confession of faith, according to the Constantinopolitan 
symbol and the acceptation of the first four cecum'enical coun- 
cils. A deacon, invested with the alb, then read fix)m the book 
of canons such as were of chief importance, such especially as 
related to the subject for which the council was convened. 
One of the metropolitans now addressed the assembly, exhort- 
ing it to discuss with impartiality and moderation the subjects 
which might be introduced to its notice. At the conclusion 
of this harangue, the king, accompanied by his chief nobles, 
entered the church, knelt before the altar, and prayed in silence. 
Then turning to the ecclesiastics, he commended himself to 
their prayers, and exhorted them to conduct their deliberations 
with due regard to the principles of justice, and to the eccle- 
siastical constitutions. He then turned towards the east, while 
the clergy, who again knelt, prayed for him. Soon ai^r he 
l^ft the edifice, the bishops declared the council adjourned to 
the following day. This and the two succeeding days were 
passed in fa&ng, praying, or in settling disputed points of re- 
ligion. It was not until the fourth day, that the real business 
of the council commenced.* 

Whether the sacraments of the Wisigothic church were six 
or seven, may admit of much controversy. As extreme unc- 
tion is not even hinted at in any one of the numerous docu- 
ments which have survived the wreck of time, the orthodox 
Spaniards are driven to the alternative of believing either that 
their fore&thers were ignorant of its use-— a most heretical 
supposition !— or that it was included under the head of some 
other sacrament, probably that of penance as assumed by the 
dying.f Six sacraments, however, are distinctly mentioned, 
their nature and uses explained. Baptism, as observed on a 

*CoDciliaiiiBracarense, i. cap. 5. et 6. Idem, ii. in pmfktiooe. Ck>n- 
cilium Toletanum, iv. cap. 4.; also the viii. ix. ziii. and xvii. passim. See 
Ordo de Celebrando Concilio, apud Loaisa, Collectio Conciliorum Hiepanie. 

t**Ea muchode estraSar en esta materia, 'que en tantos documento* 
catao tenemos'de la Espaiia Romana y Goda, por siete siglos enteros, no se 
balle nombrado una sola vez el sacramento de la eztrema uncion.'*— 
JKudeit, zi. 264. For his freedom in ezpressing this fact, the author wu 
fViriously assailed by a host of zealous ecclesiastics, some of whom repre- 
sented him as a kereUe, devil, ate. In vol. 18. he defends himself with much 
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^ormet occasion, was administered by a bishop or preBb3rter. 
Respecting this sacrament and confirmatiim, nothing striking 
is to be found, except that those who received both were uioint- ^ 
ed with oil, and that in the former one immersion only was 
practised, in opposition to the Arians, who, from their belief in 
the three divine ilfttm^es, immersed thrice. But the Spanish 
prelatei^ did not recollect that by so doing they imitated another 
sect of heretics, the Sabellians, who confounded the ^hree per- 
sons into one sole and indivisible. Such as had received both 
sacraments, whether they were in&nts or adults, were imme- 
diately admitted to the Lord's supper, which appears to have 
been administered under one kind only, and which certainly 
consisted, in unleavened bread.* Presbyters and deacons re- 
ceived it at the foot of the altar, the minor clergy within the 
choir, and the seculars at a still greater distance from the 

Elace of consecration : the laity were evidently not considered 
oly enough to approach nearer. In those days, as well as at 
the present, communion at Easter was universally obligatory ; 
but some of the more devout received it daily. These, how- 

ability, but as a good Catholic,— as one bound to believe what the universal 
i^urch teaches, and, therefore, in the sacrament of extreme unction : he 
declares that lie had never any doubt as to the existence of the sacrament, 
and that he is sure it must be included in one of the others. In fact, though 
in Italy, he did not find it exactly safe to persevere in the expressions of his 
doubts. An English Protestant may write more boldly, and infer that no 
such sacrament ever existed in Gothic or Roman Spain. 

• " So saying, on the head 

Of Julian solemnly he laid his hands ; 

Then to the altar tremblingly he tum'd. 

And took the bread, and breaking it, pursued,— 

* Julian 1 receive from me the Bread of LifeT 

In silence reverently the count partook 

The reconciling rite, and to his lips 

Roderick then held the consecrated cup." 

Sowtkqf^s Roderick, ii. 144. 
And in a note on this passage, the author adds : — ** It Is now admitted 
by the best informed of the Roman writers themselves, that for 1000 years 
no other than common or leavened bread was used in the Eucharist. The 
wqfer was introduced about the eleventh century ; and, as far down as the 
twelfth century, the people were admitted to conmiunicate in both kinds.** 
p. 333. 

With respect to one point we are certain, with respect to the other we 
believe this excellent author is in the wrong. That unleavened bread was 
used by the Wisigoths is indubitable, from an epistle of St. Isidore to the 
archdeacon Redemptus, who consulted him on the very subject ; and who 
took occasion to remark the difference between the eastern and western 
churches, the Greeks consecrating leavened,' the Latins unleavened, bread. 
(See Opera Sancti Isidori, torn. i. Epistola ad Redemptum.) That the eup 
was not administered at the same time is not so clear; but from the tenor 
of the first canon in the acts of the third council of Braga, which condemns 
the notion that the host should be steeped in the chalice, we have no doubt 
that the wine was withheld from the laity. 

Whether certain points of doctrine are or are not founded in the Scrip- 
tiires, is no concern of the historian : all that be has to do is religiously to 
follow his guides ; to suppress or distort nothing through partiality. 
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0VMr, were unmamed, — ^fi>r with the mamedt ftsting* tad «ft 
«hi^aioe cf some days from the usu matrimaaii, always pre- 
^oeded this solemn act Of petumce, whether sacrammital ar 
ceremonial, «M>ugh has been said on a form^ ocoasian.'" This 
was ohygatory ; but there was also a ▼<duntaiy penance of ia- 
dividaala, who, when in extieme sickness, assumed the mona»- 
iic habit and tonsuie, and th^feby engaged to live as nMxnke 
dunaif ^e rest of their lives, diould God restore them to 
heal1h.t In Ynarried persons, this ei^ga^^ement ior ever destroys 
«d tiie dehitum conjugale : they were compelled, not, indeed, 
io reside within the walls of a monastery, hut certainly to shnt 
themselves up alike from the business and {deasnres of the 
world, and to wear the habit and tonsure as irrevocable siens 
of their vocation. In holy orders^ the minor might be coi&r- 
red at any age; the sul]|deacoQ was made at twenty, the dea- 
con at twenty-five, the presbyter or iHshop at thirty yeariL The 
i)ualifications were, first, fireedom — for davery was an insuper^- 
able bar; second, learning and piety. The disqualifications 
were numerous: soldiers, dBlcers of the palace, men who had 
been twice married, or had married a widow, public penitents, 
the possessed, the branded, and such as were remarkable ibr 
any bodily imperfection, were, excluded from the ministry cf 
the altar. When ordained, the ostiary received the keys, the 
ftcolite a lamp, the exorcist, psalmist, and reader, then: corre* 
spending books ; the subdeacon, the chalice ; the deacon, an alb 
and stole ; the presbyters, a stole and cassock ; the bisbop, a 
ring and stafiT; as symbols of their reflective duties. Matri- 
mony, the last of the sacraments mentioned in the Wisigothic 
canons, was considered of unrivalled importance among a peo- 
ple 60 tenacious of their privileges, and so jealous of the purity 
of their blood. As before observed, marriages between the 
victors and the vanquished were rigorously prohibited, until 
. Receswmd repealed the obnoxious law. The damsel could niat 
I give her hand to any one, uidess he were not merely approved, 
but selected for her, by her parents; or, if an orphan, by her 
I natural guardians ; and, if she married contraiv to their wishes; 
J she not only ftrfeited all right to her share of her future prop- 
I erty, but both she and her husband became idaves,-^the slaves 
^ of the man for whom her relatives had intended her. The 
ceremony of betrothing was very simple ; it consisted in the 
inverts placing a ring on the fourth imger of his bride's left 
hand,f and in either repeating a few words before witnessei^ 

* See book i. chap. i. p. 90. 

t See Appendix F, relating to the tonsare of Wamba. 

t The Fnero Jazgo (lib. vii. tit. 1.) sajrs, that a khs vrae given on the oc- 
casion by both parties; bot no mention of eiich a cireumetanee to to W 
found in the Latin Codex. 
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«yr ngning a written pledge of the mutual contract: but that 
of the marriage — which was to follow in two years after the 
espousals — was celebrated in the church with great pomp. 
"The bride was always covered with a veil, indicative of her 
virgin modesty. Aner the benediction, the priest tied the 
coufde with a white and colored riband ; the one color emblem- 
aiicBl of purity, the other of fecundity. Through respect for 
the sanctity of the. sacratnent, and for the priestly benison, the 
debitum conjugale was not to be paid until the following day.* 
The laws concerning marriage, &c. may not improperly be 
added to this list of the Wisigothic sacraments. Unlike the 
custom of modem times, the dowry was given by the brid^ 
groom, not by the guardians of the bride, and was carefuUy 
preserved by them. It could not exceed one tenth part of his 
substance ; but at the expiration of a year from the marriage, 
either party was at liberty to make any present, however val- 
uable, to the other. Of this tenth the wife could claim no 
more than one fourth : the rest was for the children, and, if 
none, it returned to her husband's house. The impediments 
to matrimony were numeroua 1. The male was always to 
have the advantage of years over the femal& 2. He or she 
who had been betrothed to any one could not marry another 
before the expiration of two years: if this prohibition was dis- 
regarded, slavery was the doom of both. 3. He who forced a 
woman could not marry her. 4. If a Christian married a He- 
brew, both were banished to different place& 5. The monas- 
tic orders, public or devotional penitents, virgins veiled and 
vowed, were naturally excluded from this sacrament ; so also 
were kindred to the sixth decree. A married couple could at 
any time separate by mutual agreement; but they could not 
return to each other, much less to remarry. It was only in 
case of adultery, or when the husband committed the most 
abominable of sins, or when he wished his wife to commit 
adultery, that the vinculum^ matrimonii was declared for ever 
dissolv^ and she was at liberty to marry another man. Adul- 
tery was reputed so enormous a crime among the Wisigoths, 
that the person who committed it became the slave of the in- 
jured partner. If a husband caught his wife in flagrante delic- 
to, he could, with perfect impunity, destroy both her and her 
paramour — a permission of which a modem Spaniard would 
not be siow to avail himself. When the actual guilt was not 
witnessed, every means, not excepting tortures, were used to 
arrive at its knowledge. Simple fornication,— that is, between 
two unmarried persons of ingenuous birth, — ^was left unpun- 

* Aotborities, acts of counciii, with tbe comments of the Jurists, passim. 
Codex I/egia Wisifothonim, passim. 
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the maiden ooald not prostitute her person in the hope 
of marrying the accomplice of her guilt, vriiere no law exist- 
ed to compel him to tafee her. But as, even in this case, the 
temptation might he dangerous, the fiither had power to icill 
his child, the hxother his sister, when sur^Hrised in the ofienoe 
under her father's roof. If a slave forced a free woman, he 
was burnt at the stake ; if a free man committed the crime, he 
received 100 stripes, and became the slave of the injured fe* 
male ; uid if she afterwards married him, she was reduced to 
the same condition, dependent on her neirt heir. If one shive 
violated another, he received 200 lashes ; if a free man vio- 
lated her, he was punish^ by fifty stripes, and by a fine to her 
owner. The free maiden who sinned with another's dave^ 
like him, received 100 stripes; if with her own slave, the pon- 
isbment, as before observed, was stripes and death for both. 
The fireeman who sinned withti slave in her master's house 
received 100 or 50 lashes, according to her quality ; if" in any 
other house, he escaped punishment ; and the blame fell, either 
on her finr putting herself in his way, or on her master for not 
keeping an observant eye over her. The public prostitute was 
punished with 300 stripes, and banii^ed ; if she returned to 
the same place, she was deprived of whatever snbstanOe she 
possessed, and condemned to become the slave of some pocr 
man. The fathers who permitted their daughters, the owners 
who encouraged their slaves to such a life, were likewise se- 
verely punished; smd the pimps were reduced to slavery. 
Abduction was visited with chastisements still more sigmiL 
If a freeman carried ofif a fi*ee woman, and violated her, hinf^ 
self and his property were fer ever placed at her disposal ; if 
the greater crime were not committed, half his property be- 
came her& If a slave carried off a fiiee woman, he w^ put 
to death ; if the subject of the abduction were in the same 
condition as himself he was beaten, and branded in the fere- 
head. If a brother connived at th^ abduction of his sister, he 
lost half his substance, and received ferty stripes. If a mas- 
ter permitted his slave to carry off a woman, he was to be 
chastised as if the crime were committed by himself If the 
female were chanced, the future bridegroom had power over 
the oflkider's property, and even over her fiither's, if the lat- 
ter had connived at the crime.* 

Under the Goths, Spain was no more exempt from heresies 
than she had been under the RomanSL The first is tbAt of 
Nestoriiis^ respecting the mysteriotts uhion of the divine and 
hspinan natures in Christ ; but it was speedily repressed. The 

* Codex I^egis Wieigothoriim, in • auititade of |ilaee». 
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Ifiaiieheani and PriBeillianists wett not more suticeBBfbl ; both 
AmoB tM Cfttholics united in bminhing them: extirpation 
was Te&erved for later times. After the accession of Recared, 
When the Catholic religion became the only one in Spain, se^ 
vere penalties were decreed against all who presmnra to di^ 
fst from the esftabli^ed fidth. In the feign of Chintilla, and 
in a comscil held at Toledo (the sixdi), a decree was made that 
thenceforth none hut Catholics should be allowed to remain iJd 
tiie country ; and all succeeding kings were to swear that the 
Jews, the only misbelievers remaining, should not be tolerated. 
By a subsemient law this odious intolerance was mote clearly 
and fktally defined. Under the ^nal^ of obnfiscatlon of prop- 
erty and perpetual banishment, it prohibited all men, of what- 
ever conoition, whether natives or residmit foreigners, ever to 
calh in question, either in public or private, the holy Catholic and 
apostolic iaith, the evangelic institutions, the definitions of the 
ftthers, the decrees of the church, whether ancient or recent: 
the sacraments, or any thing whatever which that church held 
as holy. After these decrees the poor Jews could expect little 
mercy ; they had never, indeed, enjoyed much security since 
the Koman domination. Sisebert, Sis^mnd, Chintilla, Chindas- 
Mrind, Receswind, Wamba, and Ervigius were the most eager 
rivals in the race of persecution. They decreed that the Jews 
should be baptized ; that such as were baptized should not be 
allowed to have Christian servants ; that they should observe 
Easter Sunday acc^^ng to the Christian rite : that they should 
respect the matrimonitu impediments already notic^; that 
they should eat whatever Christians ate« however solemnly 
forbidden in their own law ; that they should neither read nor 
receive into their houses any book contrary to the Christian 
religion ; that they should not be admiilsible to any civil oAces; 
that their evidence should not be received in a court of justice, 
unlete ample testimony were borne to their moral habits; that 
when travelling they should make their confossion of fiiith, and 
exhibit an episcopal passport at every town they entered ; that 
they should spend every Sunday in company with Christian^, 
who dhould then witness their devotions; and that they should 
always be present whenever the catechism was repeated or 
expounded. But as, in spite of all these j^rrannical measured, 
the smcerity, if not the conduct of the forced converts was 
naturally suspicious, two successive confessions of fkith, ex- 
pressed in the most awful terms, were framed for them. In 
these confoflsions they were compelled to swear, in the most 
solenm and public manner, by the great Ineommunicable Name 
and Attributes, that they utterly abhorred, and iVom their souls 
for ever renounced, all the rites, ceremonies, customs, and so- 
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lemniiies they bad previously respected and observed; that 
the^ would thenceforwaid live in the most holy &ith of Christ,] 
their Creator and Redeemer; that they would observe all the 
rites of Grod's church, and shun even the most distant form of 
intercourse with Jew& , This oppressed nation was, in the se- 
quel, ri^hteoudy revenged. Who can blame the readiness, 
with which they received the Mohanmiedans, and the zeal with 
which they endeavored to overthrow the most accursed gov- 
ernment that ever existed in Europe 'i* 

Such is a very general outline of the condition and charac- 
ter of the Wisigothic secular church. Something now re- 
mains to be said of the monastic orders, as well as oi the 
more distinguished churchmen, who, whether secular or regu- 
lar, flourished during this remarkable period. It must, how- 
ever, be first premii^ that they who then fled from the ccxi- 
tagious vices of society, and sought in retirement the grace 
of superior sanctity, were distinguished into three classes : — 
tiie hermits, who took up their abode in the uninhabited 
places; the anchorets, who inhabited a cell attached to a 
monastery, without the slightest intercourse with their breth- 
ren ; and the ccenobites, who lived in the communion of the 
cloister. 

Under the Roman domination, as observed on a former oc- 
casion,! no monasteries were known in Spain; but widows 
and virgins, even in their fiither's house, could consecrate 
themselves to God by vows of chastity, of abstaining from 
pleasure, and living retired from the bustle of the world. The 
former wore a black, the latter a white veil, in sign of their 
vocation. The penalties which followed the violation of their 
vows of chastity have been sufficiently eTcpoaed on the occa- 
sion referred ta Under the Goths the same custom existed, 
but not to the same extent, as religious houses were establishr 
ed for the reception of such of either sex as resolved to es- 
cape from the temptations of life. 

Before the establishment of monasteries, men who aspired 
to superior sanctity fled to the solitudes or deserts of the 
kingdom, where they alternately cultivated the ground, pore4 
over books of devotion, and meditated on the example of pre- 
ceding hermits. Their number was considerable until the 
beginning of the sixth century, when monasteries were first 
opened in Spain. But though they thus passed from the her- 

* Codex Legis Wisigothorum, passim. Isidorus Pacencis (apud Florez.vii. 
S85.). Sanctos Isidorus Hispalensis Episcopus Historiade Reribus Ootborum 
(fipud eundein, torn. vi. p. 474—506.). Concilia Toletana, iii. iv. vii. x. xii. 
zvi. xvii. passim. Masdeu, xi. 136—141. 

fBftok i. chap. ii. p. 9S. 
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mitage to the cloister, tfaev lived at fint without fixed ndob 
dependent only ob the wiu of their diocenn, ^ of their im- 
mediate euperior. But after the foundation of a tnoiiastery m 
PorU]^ by St Martin, and of another in Valencia by St 
D^natua (about ^60 and 570> the £rat who eubjected their 
■nonkB to fixed rules, rel^ous houees were aBMLzmgly multi- 
plied, all governed by similar ooo8titutk)n&* 

The ftmous rule of St Benedict is beyond doubt the meet 
ancient ever used in Spain, but the jKrecise period of its intio- 
duotion cannot be ascertained: we know that it was in iuU 
vigor early in the seventh centurv. By this rule a noviciate 
of three months was imposed on the converts,— such were all, 
however pious, termed, who betook themselves to the cloister; 
—and the pn^ession signed by the new brother. Hie oocu* 
pations<^ the monk were df a fourfold description: rdigioue 
exMwes^ meditation, devotional reading, and bodily labor. 
Six hours every day were assigned to £e cultivatioii of the 
field, <ir to some kind of haofdicraft, and the produce of his in- 
dustry was «M by the steward or pr^ect, and applied to the 
oomraon sujyport of the establidiment Three haara were de- 
voted to spintual exercises, and three to eating and rest The 
twelve hours of the night were similarly divided, between 
tHeep, prayer, and meditation. The ordinary food of the cdeno- 
bites wis roots, vegetables, and firuit : animal fi)od Wae per- 
mitted at festivals only*. One meal, with a slight tefoction ait 
breakfittt, was all allowed, except in the summer months, 
when Binner was added, — probably because the labors of tiie 
field were then more om>reBBive. During the solitary meal 
one of the brothers reaa aloud some pordon of Smpture^ or 
firom some other edifying book. Three dishes and three Cupe 
of wine were the ordinary allowanoe^ except xA fast^days, 
when bread and water, once in twen^foOr hours, was the 
only diet The monastic habit wse of course woolten^tBen 
was prohiiMted wi a luxury; the beds were hard« the disci- 
I^ine frequent and severe.f 

Such were rdigious houses in their early sttige; distm- 
guished alike for useful industry, for leaning, for piety, and 
Qie exercise of tte social virtues. And even at a kter period, 
— when the monks fiom laymen were transfortfted ^to cknOT, 
when allowed by their diocesans to build charehes, to confoss 



*8uch u pereiitod in remaininf bermits were beheld witk euflpieion b^ 
tbn bisbon. The fourth coancil of Toledo ordered all to be ibiced into the 
eMiter ; but Che evil wai too powerfal to be rooted out. 

t St. Iiidore, RegnlB Monachorum (Opera, torn. ii. p. S35, Set). XrAMllort. 
Aeu Sanetofum OrdiniH Sancti Benedieti, torn. i. prefktto. CaMiaAns, De 
Inetittttie Cttnobinnim, lib. i. cap. 4—10. Maadeu, xi. 30S. 
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and preach, afd consequently when unable to occup]f^ them-^ 
selves mueh in the cultivation of the ground, — ^it may be 
doubted whether they did not amply return to society the ben- 
efits they received from it If thev no longer lived by the la- 
bor of their hands, but on the endowments of the rich, tfaey 
were active clergrymen in their own immediate neigfhbor- 
hoods ; they exercised hospitality without grudging ; they fed 
the poor ; they clothed the naked ; they instructed the igno- 
rant; they kept alive the lamp of knowledge, the rays of 
which, \s^ their scholastic establishments (ana Uiey v^ere the 
most usual instructors of youth), they distributed over a i^hole 
kingdom. Whoever has any knowledge of them, even at the 
nresent day, when the fervor of religious zeal can be no 
longer expected to glow with its original intensity, also knows 
that, generally speaking, they are blessings to the surrounding 
peasantry ; that if some portion of their revenues be expend- 
ed in good cheer, a still greater is laid out in charity towards 
tiie poor, and in the encouragement of learning. It is indeed 
impossible to account for the prejudice entertained in this 
country against monastic institutions, many of which are still 
the best and cheapest seminaries in the Roman Catholic 
world. 

The author of the present compendinm is not the onfy 
Eaglirii Protestant who has experieticed their ever-ready hos- 
pitality, and been instructed by the conversation of theu- in- 
mates. The wisest and most learned men he has ever ^own, 
men who may justly be considered as prodigies of erudition, 
have been the unostentatious inmates of the cloister; men 
fond of literature for its own sake, because placed beyond the 
reach of the ordinary incentives to study,— worldly profit or 
applause. But the literary benefits of such institutions are for 
inrerior to the religious blessings they afibrd. In extensive 
populous parishes, where the secular curate is overwhelmed 
by a multiplicity of duties, the monks are the chief teachers 
of religion, as well as of human lore. That fidth must be bad 
indeed which is not better than none ; and however we may 
differ in some points from tiie Catholic religion, we cannot 
deny that, on the whole, it is adapted to promote the great in- 
terests of morality. ^ We may reasonably doubt whether the 
restorers of a purer one— of that contained in the Protestant 
church of England — ^have acted wisely in banishing from 
their system an institution, to which thousands in more ad- 
vanced age would be willing to retire, for the av^ful purpose 
of making their peace with God. 

Under the Arian kings of the Suevi and the Wisigoths, 
(and this heresy continued 96 years in Galicia, and ISb in the 
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rest of Spain,) the Catholic iaith can boast of few martyrs, but 
of numerous confessors. The latter were chiefly prelates 
. i^ho, on refusing to embrace the Arian doctrines, were dispos- 
sessed of their sees, driven into exile, or made to endure the 
^eatest persecutions. Of the former none are sufficiently 
striking to deserve a place here, though some account of the 
&mous virgin martyr of Santaren w3l be found in the Ap- 
pendix-* 

But the saints, who, whether confessors or allowed to pass 
their days in tranquilli^, must not be wholly passed over in 
silence. Of these one or the most femous was St. iEmilianus, 
or, as he is commonly named, St Millan, who lived in the 
time of Leovigild, and whose actions and miracles were 
written by St Praulio, bisho|) of Saragossa, in the foUowinj^ 
century.f This man was onginally a shepherd, but in his 
twentieth year he turned hermit, and passed, we are told, 
forty years in the desert, partly under the spiritual guidance 
of another hermit, St Felix, and partly in a separate celL 
The fame of his sanctity was at length spread over the king- 
dom, — " for iow," asks his biographer, " could a city placol 
on a hill be hid?" — until the bishop of Tarazona compelled 
' him to leave his solitude, and to take the care of souls m the 
church of Berga. The charity of St Millan towards the poor 
I brought on him the hatred of his associate clergv, who l(»iged 
I to engross for their own use the revenues ot the church. 
I They accused him before the bishop as one who dissipated the 
i ecclesiastical revenues ; and he was deprived of his cure. Be- 
I ing thus released from his clerical duties, Millan joyfully re- 
' turned to his solitude in the mountains of Rioja, Ivhere he 
' lived to an advanced age, and died in all the odor of lazy 
sanctity. During his last years, however, great numbers of 
the devout repaid to his cell : some, to profit without inter- 
ruption by his instruction, took up their abode in his neighbor- 
hood ; and some of his female votaries founded a nunnery near 
the chapel of his hermitage. — St Prudentius (not the poet of 
that name), a native of ^ava, was also ambitious of eremeti- 
cal holiness. At the tender age of fourteen he left his father's 
house, and proceeded towards the wild. Sierras near the banks 
of the Ebro. His object was to find out the retreat of the 
1^ hermit Saturius, by whose instructions he hoped to attain the 
same virtuea At length, says the legend, he perceived the 
holy man in front of the cave ; but there lay a deep and rapid 

* See Appendix O. 

tTlie miracles of tbis saint, as fabricated by St. Braulio, have been 
rbaracteristically versified by Berceo, archpriest of Hita, and inserted in the 
Collection de Poesias Castellanos anteriores al Siglo xv., by Sanchez. 
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«Kmm bttweon ihemt which ao/other than he would baf» 
ftored ^ PB80; h^t calling upoQ God, he leaped into tfaa 
8lseHQ9« Wf to the great marvel of the hennit, paased it with- 
oni ao nmch aa weSing his clothea This miracle convinced 
Satarius that Heav^ had sent him a teacher instead <^ a pu- 

a; and be howed befixe the astonished youth. Seven yeaia 
Vend9nbiH$ abide there, until the hermit^s death, wheD» 
having closed the moutii of the cave, he went to the n^gh- 
kniing city <^ CalahcMrra, with the resoluticHi of impartii^ to 
Qtbeiy the graces which he had received. By the biBJhop of 
Uiat place he was ordained, and he was also greatly pronooled 
U>. the see of Tarazcma, which dignity he retained until hia 
death. Of course, such a one could not disappear without some 
miraculoos manifestation of heavenly iavor. He died, we are 
told, at Osma, as he was returning to Tarazcnia. In vain did 
hia attendant clergy egndeavor to convey his corpse to tfait 
id%y ; the Utter or bier on which it was placed would not move 
one feotso loag as theis hands were on it; but the moment ft 
was lieft to itselC away it we^t^ ** up hill and down dale^^ pv^ 
liie mountainous range betwe^a Osma and Lpgrono^ croseed 
the little teoolt Lioia, asc^ed a. hill, and stoprod be^e the 
mouth of a cave, — ihe same) no doubt, where his momiiig of 
life had been sq^ent ! Here a churd);. was. built,, aaod a^nmuds 
a mooasfcery, in honor of St Vinoei^ Then we haTe St 
FmctuosuB, who was so teased with the. visits <^ thousands 
^m all parts of Spaiii, that he secrecy left his menka^ tai 
plunged mto the heart, of the mountams^. to pass his days is 
tranquil meditation, hi vain : his monks were directed tx> his 
retreat by a flock of (9K>ws.;: and he. was forced to return ta the 
world, to fill successively the sees of Dumium and Braga. 
Next comes the virgin St Benedicta, who preferred tiiw 
desert in the immediate vicinity of St fVuctuosus, to a palaco 
with the noble Goth, her affiuiced huflxuid ; who ftnulyis? 
jected the entreaties ai»d menaces, of the waidea; and who 
subsequently became the superior of a house coptaining four* 
sccnre nuna* 

But most of the national saints may be ioduded iathe liol 
of authors^, the chief of whom must be bri^ynelic^ Aod ' 
first, as to historiana Among these the most ancient waa^tho 
historian Oromm^ a native, probably^ of i&Agai. Being pac* 
secuted by the Arisn Vandals, he. Im^^ain, sure, as hftdi^ 
served, of finding everywhere his ooimtiy and fititli (thsiO«jtiKii> 
do3t Spanifunda were i^read over tiieGhnsya&world)< Having 

, * Morales, CronicA General de Biopaita. torn. ii. Peirerap, EKatoira QboA.- 
rale d'Eapagne, by Hermilly, tom. ii. Florez, Siapaila Safrada, toiii^.iii. 
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landed in A&k», he went to visit St Aiu^ustine, whose &mei 
VB8 well ^Bown to hira. The African bishop received him 
with readinesSi ipstructed him in the Christian doctrines, and, 
J, to finish him in the stady, advised him to visit St Jerome ii^ 
Palestine, the greatest m the doctors. He took up his abode 
at Bethlehem* manning all society but that of his master. Oxf 
one occasion, however, he exposed, in presence of the bishop 
of Jerusalem and other divines, assembled to oppose the heresy 
gf Pelagius, the enorp o£ tha^ celebrated n^oo. On iiis return 
to Africa, he waei employed by 9t Augustine to combat the 
notion — a notiiHi then yery seiieral among the Pagans — that 
the miseries of the world luuTbeen occasioned by Christianity. 
Accordingly, he composed, in seven books, his Histpry of the 
World, mm the creation to the r^ign oi WaUia ; relating, in 
chronological order, the assassipations, plagues, Amines, earth- 
quakesy wars, and every other species of calamity to which 
man is subject; and thereby proved that the condition of the 
world was not worse since the time of Christ than it had been 
before. This work* the portion of which nearest to the author*8 
time is very valuable, was finished ia 419. When or where 
Orosius died is unknown. — Xdatius, a bishc^ of Galicia, in the 
fifth centunr (of what see is unknown), wrote a meager, and, 
we may add, a stupid chronicle ; yet, as much of it relates i» 
his own country and times, it is valuable, as containing fa^ts 
not elsewhere to be found.— Jbanii«« Bidarensis, or John* 
aUbot of Valclara, and afterward? bishop of Gerona, contini4ed 
l^e chronicle of Idatius to the year 590. Maximum bishop of 
Baragossa wrote a brief hjstoiy of the Goths, which has un- 
fortunately perished. But the greatest historiap of these tlmaf), 
and indeed the greatest luminary of the Wisigothic church, is 
BL Isidore, This extraordinary man owed his education te 
his brother Leander, of whom notice will shortly be takeq. . 
His application to study was intense, and his attainmenUi 
woaderfiilly diversified ; too much so, indeed, to be deep or 
accurate. Like our Bede, he wrote on almost every thing, 
and on nothing well, if compared with the progress f)f modem 
science ; but on every thing well, if compared with the state 
of knowledge in his own times. His most fiimpus work is the 
drigines, or Etymologies, in five books, which were finished 
by his disciple St Braulk). It is in reality an encycloptedia, 
' cpmprehending all sciences divine and human ; yet it does not 
comprise one tenth of the treatises he composed. His lives of 
illustrious men ; his general chronicle ; his history of the Van- 
dalic, Suevic, and Gk»thic kings, down to the year 626 ; his 
liveB of Scripture saints; are among the most interesting. 
He was held in the utmost respect while living, and &e u(- 
Vol. L R 
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moflt veneratkxi whea dead. **0 great imdore!'' says St. 
Braalio, **iii thy works thoa hast comprised the histories of 
thy countnr, the distinctioDs of periods, the rights of the church, 
the discipfine of the priesthood, the laws ecclesiastical and 
civil, the geography oi climes and regions, the origin and na- 
ture (tf all things homan and divine !" From a fear lest learn- 
ing should nourish his vani^, or rather from iealoosy of his 
reputation, his brother St Leander confined him for many 
years as an anchoret within the cell of a monastery ; indeed, 
there is reason to believe that he remained there until his 
brother's death, whom he succeeded in the metropolitan see 
of Seville. He filled that dignity during forty years, with the 
highest honor to himself and utility to tiie church. The cd- 
lege or seminary which he founded, and attached to his cathe- 
dral, in which the human sciences were admitted on an en- 
larged scale to form the basis of the divine, produced some 
able men for the times. At length, perceiving \ua end approach, 
be caused himself in conformity with a prevalent custom, to 
be clothed in sackcloth, and to be carried into the cathedral, 
where before the high idtar he made a' public confession of his 
sins. He died in 6§3, the hist year of king Sisenand."" Be- 
sides the foregoing, there are a few others who wrote on his- 
torical subjects ; such as the anonjrmous author of a brief chro- 
nology, St Julian on the rebellion of Paul against Wambo, 
and the anonymous author of the Chronicon Regum Wisi- 
gothorum. Of biographers whose works relate almost entirely 
to saints, there are also many.f 

Of theologians there are a much greater number; but their 
works either slumber in the dust df libraries — ^never, let us 
hope, to be disturbed !— or have perished. Out of the fifteen 
pompously enumerated by Masdeu, not more than two or three 
app^r worthy of notice. St, Leander, the elder brother of 
St Isidore, must occupy the first, place. This extraordinary 

* The miracles recorded of St. Isidore are numerous. " Above three hun- 
dred years ago," says Morales (iii. 129,), " there was a canon named Martin, 
whose stupidity was truly great, but who yet was highly venerated for ho- 
liness. Being much concerned that he could not learn to read, St. Isidore 
appeared to him one night in a vision, and ordered him to eat a book which 
the saint gave him. He did so, and was immediately filled with knowledge, 
so that afterwards he wrote several books in Latin, in very tolerable style. 
These books are in possession of the canons, and I have looked into them 
myself." No royal way to knowledge can equal this ! 

t Orosii Opera, in prsfatione (Leyden edition). Sanctus Augustinus, 
Opera, torn. ii. epist. 106. Sanctus Isidorus, De Viris Illustribus cap. 9. et 
44. Florez, EspaiSa Sa^rada, tom. iii. trat. i. cap. 3. and torn. vi. p. 341, &c 
Sanctus Ildefonsus, De viris Illustribus (apud Lorenzana, Collectio Sancto- 
rum Patrnm Ecclesie Toletane, tom. i. p. 284, &c.) Antonias, Bibliothece 
Hispana Vetus et Nova, torn. i. lib. iv. cap. 5. Masdeu, EspaHa Goda, zi. 
337, &c. 
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man — extiaordinaiy rather for his aclioiiB than fat his talents 
— soon arrived at the bishopric of Seville. Equally ambitious 
and stern, he led the van of the Catholic clergy in opposition 
to the established faith of the Brians. His criminal activity 
in the case of prince Ermigild has been already seen in the 
last chapter. Banished by Leovigild, — ^he deserved a severer 
fiite, but his connexion with the royal fiunily probably averted 
it (his sister was the mother of the royal rebel) — ^he fiiiled not 
by his letters to stimulate the zeal of his brother Isidore. 
Towards the close of Leovigild's life, he, like all the rest of 
the exiled Catholics, was recialled by that prince. If St Gregr 
cry is to be believed, the king not only forgave him, but re- 
commended prince Recared to the same place in his* affections 
as had been possessed by the deceased brother : but this relap 
tion is exceedingly improbable. Certain, however, it appears 
that he exercised the same boundless influence over the mind 
of Recared as over that of Ermenigild. He died in 507. Of 
his treatises most have perished. There is one extant, on the 
education of virgins consecrated to God, and on the contempt 
of the world. — ^The works which pass under the name of St, 
Fidgentiusj another brother of Leander, and bishop of Ecija, 
belong to oUier prelates ; yet there can be little doubt that he 
wrote something, perhaps much, as he is highly celebrated for 
his ecctesiasticd studies. — But the most celebrated place in 
Wisigothic hagidogy must be assignied to St Ildefonso. This 
churchman was at first abbot of Agali. On the death of St 
Ettgenius, metropolitan of Toledo, in 658, he was elevated, we 
are told, unwillingly, to that dignity. Neither his learning 
nor his virtues avad him so much with his countrymen as the 
ognal favcHT vouchsafed to him by our Lady in person ; — a le- 
gend received with lull assurance of &ith, not by the illiterate 
only, but by the most learned and critical of the nation ; not 
only by the stupid Garibay, and the childishly credulous Mo- 
rales, but by the sceptical Ferreras and the able Masdeu, — a 
legend of which it would be unsafe to doubt beyond the Py- 
renees. Indignant at the daring impiety of some heretics, who 
assailed the perpetual virginity of the mother of Christ, he 
composed a work to prove that Catholic doctrine. His ability 
and zeal met with their reward. On his entering the cathedral to 
celebrate the feast of the Annunciation (Dec. 18th, 703), he 
and his attendant clergy were not a little astounded to find the 
sacred edifice filled with a supernatural light : they drew back, 
but he boldly advanced. He there beheld the c^ueen of heaven 
herself, in idl the glory of majesty, accompanied by a numer^ 
ous choir of virgins ! As he knelt, she thanked him for his de- 
fence of her cause, and informed him that in reward for hii 
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aedrf»lAdbfot]ghthiinapf«BeiitfixmiQnhi|^: attiiesaiie 
time die threw over him a glonouB caoBoek or alb— wfaidi is 
onceituii— -and bade him wear it in remembniioe of her. Hie 
heayenly compuij diaappeared, leaving him aeneeleBB on tiie 
floor, whete he waa soon Kxrad invested m the celeettal gannent 
At the present dhj the cassock is believed to be contained in 
the sQver ark of relics^ whidi, on tiie invasion of the Arafca^ 
were removed fiom Toledo to Ovieda* This is not the only 
miracle i^ecorded dt the prelate ; bat the present ftble most be 
sufficient in this place.! He died in 667. Two (Aher treatiaes 
of his remain, one on baptism, the other on grace, &c{ 

The poets of Wisigothic £^in are scarcety worth a pasBoig 
attenti^ Dracontius, who, in the fifth century, wrote ca 
God and the creaticm, and addreesed an elegy to a contempo- 
rary monarch, are probab^ not onknown to some readeni 
Merobardefi^ who lived in the same century, b praised fay Si- 
dcmioa ApoUinaris; and Orontiiie still more highly as a poel^ 
whose numbers were " sweet as honey," and whose ezpreo- 
sions were " resplendent and savory as the salt of Caidona." 
Eugenius IIL (pt Toledo) corrected the work of Drttcootin^ 
and composed some trifles of his own ; but none of these, nor 
a dozen oesides, who strove to cultivate *< the tonefbl art," and 
who shall be nameless here, ever succeeded. Spain was not, 
and has never been, the &vorite abode of the musea She can 
also number am^ng her writers many orators, men who com- 
posed in praise of asceticism, several scientific men, and seve- 
ral of a misceUaneous character. Their obscure names may 
be ibund in the weU-known work of Nicholas Antonia Yet 
it most not be concealed, that if the literature of Spain was 
barren, it was at least equal to that of any other country du- 
ring the same period: the writers she can name are superior 
m number, and not inferior in merit None, however, ezoept 

* '* Ette Mberano milagro,** myn Morales, ^ es ana de las eosaa maa der- 
tai y aTeriguadas que la i^eria de Esp^a en razon de milagroe tieoe.** 
Ferreras, tbouah a betiever in tbe miracle, doubts if any one ever saw die 
cassock. Masdeu woold disbelieve it, if be durst. Amr Justly obsu'viBf 
that Elt. Julian, the biograirtier of St. Ildefonso, who wrote immediately after 
the death of that prelate, makes no mention whatever of tbe miracle, ha 
adds, as if afraid be had said too much :— ** pero lo cuenta Cizilia, escritw 
de! siglo immediato,. citando per testigos a dios eoclesiastioos ancianos, qua 
en suBiSoz pudieron conooeral sante obispo, tanfkvoreeidode la Vii^^en.*'— 
Tom. xi. p. 131. 

t See Appendix P. 

X St. IsidoruB, De Viris BlnstTibus, eaik 37, Sec. Antonias, Bibliotbeca 
Hispana Veins et Nova, torn. i. lib. iii. iv. 5. passim. St. Ddefonsos, Dt 
Viris niustribus, cap. ii. xii. Set. St. Julianas, viu Sancti Ddefonsi (in tbe 
Collection of the Holy FaUiers of the Church of Toledo, by Cardinal Lk»«b- 
zkna, ah:hbisliop of that see.). Masdeu, xi. 319, 4te. FloreB,BspaSa8a|rada, 
V. 904. This last authority contains Cixila*s relation of the miracle. 
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the historians and biographers, are worth the trouble of pems- 
inff.* 

If ftomthe literature we pass to the domestic arts of the 
Goths, we shall find still less to fill us with any high concep- 
tions of their ingenuity ; in every thing they consulted the 
useful in preference to the magnificent Their architecture 
was of the plainest description ; their churches, which have 
survived the ^rms of so many ages, are low, small, and 
gloomy. If Spain contains many ecclesiastical monuments of 
gre&t majesty and splendor, their date is considerably poste- 
rior to that df the Goths, and it is only through an abuse of 
words that they are denominated Gothic. The inscriptions 
are as humble as the monuments themselves. Owing to the 
decline of the Latin language, though it was spoken by the 
,whole nation (the Gothic seems soon to have been forgotten 
by the conquerors), they are barbarous, and even uncouth. In 
a few of them we find attempts at rhyme ;f the invention of 
which has been erroneously attributed to the troubadours. 
Most of the sepulchral inscriptions are exceedingly meager, 
recording merely the name, with the pious addition of ** Far 
mulus (or &mula) Dei," and the date. The medals and coins 
are equalljr rude ; as specimens of art they are worthless; and 
as illustrative of the national history, they are of little value. 
One side generally represents something in the shape of a 
head ; the reverse, the name of the reigning ^ing, but in char- 
acters so strangely rude, that it is often impossible to deci- 
pher them.{ 

But if the Goths, the Suevi, and the Vandals, were no great 
admirers of civilization, if they held learning and the elegant 
arts of life in open contempt, they had many good qualities ; 
they were devout, temperate, fitigal, honest, sincere, and open- 
hearted. If any &ith is to be had in the invectives of the 
priest of Marseilles, St Salvianus, who lived at the time of the 

* The same aathoricies. Compare Tiraboachi, Storia della Letteratura 
Italiana, with Nicholas Antonio, Bibliotbeca Hispana, and it will be seen 
how great a superiority in number there is of the Wisigothic over the Ital- 
ian authors during the same period. 

t Here is one of the seventh century, taken from Maadeu :— • 

" Parva dicata Deo 
.Permansit corpore Virgo, 
Hie sursum rapta 
Cclesti migrat in aula. 
Obiit Junias, 

Dedmo quartove calendas 
Hie est qaerulis, 
^ra de tempore Martis." 
The sense is about on a par with the language. 

t See Florez, Medallas ; Masdea, Religion, Gobierno y Cultura de la Es- 
pana Goda ; and other authorities. 
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barlMurie invukn, liieee northern fitrangers by their viitiieB 
pat to shame the conduct of the nativea Though this is 
ooubtleeB declBmatkn, we may readily believe that tbe Span- 
iflh character had been deplorably lowered by the comipaoDs 
of the Roman world, and that wia corruption would be nK»e 
manifest when contrasted with the austere virtueB of the 
Northmen. The latter preserved their moral superiority so 
long as they lived isolated fipom the natives — so long as a 4^ 
ference of religion and the prohibitioQ against intermairiageB 
separated them from the subjugated people. But when &8t 
Recared, next Receswind, and still more the altered circum- 
stances of the two nations, threw down the barriers Miiich had 
separated them, the Goths began to acquire some of the vices 
of their Spanish brethren; uieir chanLcter rapidly declined 
from its original integrity; they became luxurious^ effeminate, 
averse to Sie fatigues no lees than the dangers of war, ana 
consequentiy insensible of honor.* That the depravation of 
manners under three or four monarchs immediately nreeeding 
the Mohammedan invasion was very great, notwimstanding 
the severity of laws and canons, is indisputable from tiie chron- 
iclers of the times^ who represent the aestructUNi of the mon- 
archy as the wcark of ofifended^Heaven. A^ let us reniember, 
that thou^ the laws alluded to were extremely rigorous, they 
pressed only on the slave. There are few crimes in the Wiia- 
gothic code which could not be redeemed by a pecuniary com- 
pensation, or at most b^ few stripes. For instimoe, no one 
will wonder that men should seek the embraces of a ibmale 
slave, when no punishment would be awarded him if the crime 
were eflSected in any other house than her master's, and but 
fMly stripes if in the latter. The chances cf dmocfvery m sudi 
cases would be few; and even if such discovery were made^ 
a fhw ineces ofgold would render the blows light as (hose of 
a lady's fan. l%e vice of incontinence was inseparaUe fWHB 
permanent daverv, and frcm a code which graduated punish- 
ment, not by the heinousneflB of the crime, but by the relative 
importance of the oimiaal. llie in^nuie, indeed,-— the free- 
born women of Spam, — ^were, dunng this period, as at all 
others, examples cf raodeshr ; but the case with the eerve was 
very different The whde tnaae of Wisigothic society was 
vitiated by this unjust preference of certain privileged classes : 
the laws fermed but a feeUe barrier against the encroach- 
ments of tbe powerful over the weak. Could such a state of 
things be fevorable to social happiness 1 Could a constitution 

* This fact baa been abundantly proyed by Sempere, Hiatoria del Luzu 

Lde las Leyes Buntuarias de EspaBa, torn. i. ca|>. 4. His obserrationa are 
It t4M> well conflrmed by biatory. 
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the moflt partial and oppressive be adapted to the Dfosperity 
of the inferior orders, — ^the most numerous and nsenil portion 
of the community ? We may smile at the mistaken, however 
amiaUe, enthusiasm of men who, like Marin,* represent the 
age of Gothic dommation as in the highest d^ree fiivorable 
to liberty and happiness, — who, disregarding al&e the mourn* 
ful &ct8 of history, and the no less conclusive evidence of laws, 
create an ideal' state of enjtwment, in which their patriotic 
feelings may luxuriate. The rairy vision vanishes at the touch 
of truth, and leaves little behind but a dreary ^rildemess. 

* Teria de las Oortea,— a Tery learnud, and, tboofli a very entlmaiastie, 
in many respects a usefUl work. 
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CHAP. L 

DOMINATION OF THE AEABS. 
EMIRS. 

A. H. 9a— 13a 

Tabik and Muza, whose exploits have been already 
^ related, are usually ranked among the Mohammedan vice- 

' roys of Spain. The authority of the former naturaUy ex- 
g. pired on the arrival of his superior ; and when Muza at 

' length obeyed the imperial summons to Damascus, Abde- 

lasis his son beoume the lieutenant of the vicar of the pn^ihet 

of God. The assassination of that prince in the moeque of 

Seville left the new conquests without a governor.* 

gj After the departure of Habib, as before related, with 

* the head of the unfortunate emir, the Arab sheiks assent- 
bled to invest one of their body with that high dignity. The 
virtues and wisdom of Ayub ben Habib, the nephew of Muza, 
commanded their unanimous sufirages. Nor did he prove un- 
worthy of their choice. His justice, his mildness, his anxiety 
to receive and redress complaints, were gratefully witnessed 
by Mohammedans and Christians, especially by those of Toledo 
and Saragossa; and the erection of the fortress of Calat Ayub,t 
near the site of the ancient Bibyllis, has also given perpetuity 
to his name. But Omar 11., the successor of Suleyman, dis- 
daining to recognize a governor not appointed by the sovereign 
authority of the caliph, and bearing, perhaps, much of his 

gg predecessor's ill-will to the fiimily of Muza, deposed Ayub, 

* and nominated Alhaur ben Abderahman to the viceregal 
dignity. The new governor, by his severity, or by his rigor- 

* See Book II. Chap. I. p. 162. """ 

t Now Calatayub, a spirited little town of Ara^n. Calat, a fortrew, 
AyvLh, of Ayub. 
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006, udspiurin^ Jufltice^ caused the people to remt the mild 
firraoeiaB of htis pfedeeesBor. Not even the n^ booty Which 
he ec^lected durmg An irruptiQii into Gothic Gaul, could, it id 
said, aatifafy his lapacily; and iie extorted heavy sums from 
the people. But what added most to the discontent of the 
Anbs was, the defeat of his general Alxaman, who had ven^ 
tnred to penetmte into the mountain fhstuesses of the Astuiias, 
to crush the in&nt power of Pekyo.* Gomdaints of his ad- 
ministration wete fiHTwarded to the emir of Alma^b el Wast, 
or western AfHea, on whom Omar had bestowed the power of su* 
perintending the affiurs of the Peninsula, lliat emir, with 
the approbation of Yesid, the successor of Omar, replaced tiS^ 
Alhaur by i4i«w^ 6en JWeZtc, A. H. 108, or A. D. 721. Al- "^ 
sania sought not to avenge the defeat of the Mohammedans; a 
eircumstance which^ added to the Utter silence of Ibidorus Pa- 
censis as to the &ct of the battle, may perhaps incline us to 
suspect that the success of the Christians has been overrated. 
Perhaps he di^q^sed the petly chief of a few barren rocks. At 
the h«id of a considerame fiircie, he ptond the Pyrenees, took 
Carcassonne, reduced Narbonne, and laid siege to Toulouse, 
which made a noUe resistance until Eudes duke of Aquitaine 
hastened to its relie£ A Uobdy battle was fauAt under the 
walls of that city, fiital to the liopes of the Mouems.t Their 
emir, their sheiks, and many thousands of their number, Were 
left on the fii^d : perhaps few would have escaped, but fer the 
oourafieous address of Abderahman, the lieutenant of the de- 
ceased chie( who rallied the remains of the troops, and safely 
effected a retreat to Narbonne.! 

The gratefel remnant of this once formidable host im- 
mediately invested AbdertAman ben AbdaUa with the |^qa 
government of Spain; and the election was^confermed by 
3ie emir of Afiriea. But Ambisa, Who had been intrusted by 
Alsama with the internal administration, and who had hoped 
to occupjr ^e dignity, at length succeeded, b^ his criminal in- 
trigues^ m procuring the deposition of this ntorite chief and 

* Bee the reign of Fdftyo, Book HI. Etoetion n. Ctepter 1. 

. t The titee and eireamitaiiees of tliiB hattle hsTS beea eofeiibuiided, by 
Biirbonius, Mariana, Marca« iac. with thoae of a eUbeequent one fought be- 
tween Toun and Poitiers. Maeden, xii. 36. 

X Rasie, Fraementum Historie Hispanis, p. 325. (apod Casiri, Bibl. torn. 
^ Isidorns Paeensia, Chronicon, Noa. 42--48. (apud Plorez, torn. viii. p. 
303, &e.) Additio ad Joannem Biclarenaem, (apad eondem, vi. ^2, itc) 
Bouges, Histoire Ecelteiaatiqne et Civile ^e la ville et Diocdae de Carcaa- 
•ooae. Thia author aaya, without quoting any authority, that Careaaaonne 
eapitalated ; while the Arabic writers asy that St waa taken by aaaault. 
CondA, Hiatoire de la Domination dea Arabea et dea Maurea en Eapagne ct 
en Portugal, as spoiled by Marina, f. 116—196. D'Herbelot, BibliotMqae 
Orientale, art. MouaA, Tarkk, kc. 
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his own nomination fkrom the same emir. Though Ambiw 



1^ hen Jokim thus censurably obtained the object of his 

bition, he appears to have been qualified for goveminent. 
He regulated the proportion of- tribute to be paid by those who 
voluntarily and those who compulsorily submitted to the gen- 
erals of the caliph ; in other respects, he made no distincCiGn 
between the peofde ; and his administration of justice, in pa]>- 
ticular, was free from the suspicion of partiality. But if be 
fiivored the peaceable, the rebeUious he punished with feaiib] 
severity. The inhabitants of Tarazona, who had revolted, 
were subjected to an enormous annual tribute, and the ring- 
leaders were punished with death. Avarice seems to have 
been his greatest vice, next to ambition. When Zonaria, the 
Jewish impostor of Syria, proclaimed himself the long-expect- 
ed Messias, the brethren of Spain had the credulity to abandon 
such possessions as they could not remove, and set out ibr Je- 
rusalem. Ambisa ofiered no opposition to their departure, hot 
he speedily seized on their property for the benefit of the state ; 
nor could the services they hiul rendered the Mussulmans, in 
betrajring the cities of Spain, obtain its restitution. His troopsi, 
too, were guilty of many excesses during their incursions into 
Gaul : habitations burnt, and the inmates led away to slavery, 
were the only trophies of his arms,— -for victory never visited 
the brigands. These excesses, however, had not his sanction : 
perhaps he was unable to repress them so long as he continued 
at Cordova. To restore discipline, as well as the faded glory 
of his arms, he himself hastened to the army. Carcassonne 
and Nismes vainly attempted to resist him. In the midst of 
his successes, however, death surprised him;* and, at his 
106. ^^"^ request, Hodeiraben AbdaUavfBB permitted to suc^ 
ceed him. But this governor ad interim was speedily re- 
placed by Yahia ben Zulema, whose rigorous justice made 
him hateful to the Mohammedans, and doubtless agreeable to 
the natives.! So loud, however, were the complaints of the 
jY)Q former, that the African emir was obliged to depose him, 
and to nominate in his room Othman hen Abi Neza^ bet- 
ter known to the readers both of history and romance as Ma- 
nuza. But, in a very few months, this emir was replaced by 
another ; and the latter was as summarily removed to make 

* The Arabic aathorities say that he was killed in battle, or that he died 
in consequence of his wounds : we prefer the contemporary authority of 
Isidorus Pacensis, which is confirmed by the historians of the Franks. 

t " Terribilis potestator fere trienniobrudelis exestuat, atque acri ingenio 
Hispanie Sarracenos, et Mauros pro pacificis rebus olim ablatis ezagitat, 
atque Christianis plura restorat."— /«t<l. Paeen, (ayud Florez, viii. 30.) 
This is so remarkaoie a testimony, that we could not forbear extraetiof 
the original passage. 



I 
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wiy for the ^ian AlhaUam hen Obeid. This last govemcnr 
dispatched Otoman to the frontier, to sustain the honor of the 
Mohammedan arms, while he remained in Andalusia, where 
he exhibited the greatest rapacity. Some sheiks conspired 
against him : them he imprisoned or put to death, ccmfiscating 
their substance. One of the suflferers was Zeyad ben Zayd, a 
man of high consideration, who contrived to xnake the tale of 
his wrongs reach the feet of the caliph Hixem ben Abdelmelic, 
the successor of Omar. As Alhaitam was charged with no- 
thing leas than hastening the ruin of the Moslem domination 
in the Peninsula, the commander of the faithful sent Moham- 
med ben Abdalla to ascertain whether such complaints had 
any ^[ood foundation; and if so, to punish the guilty emir, and 
appomt another in his place. Mohammed executed his com- 
mission with fidelity : he threw Alhaitam into prison, restored 
numberless victims to liberty, and indemnified them for their 
sufierings by the confiscated property of the culprit It is even 
said that he caused Alhaitam to be paraded on an ass through 
the public streets of Cordova; thereby leaving in the memory 
of the people a signal example of the Caliph's justice. At the 
end of two months, Abderahman, the predecessor of Ambisa, 
was again invested with the viceregal dignity, — an appointment 
which gave the highest satisfaction to die country.* 

This celebrated emir commenced his second adminis- 
tration by punishing such local governors as'had been ^^^' 
guilty of injustice ; by restoring to the Christians the prop- 
erty of which they had been deprived by Alhaitam, — thereby 
perfecting the work of the caliph's envoy; and by distributing 
justice so impartially, that the professors of neither faith could 
find reason to complain. But these cares, so honorable to his 
understanding and heart, and in their effects so useful to his 
people, could not long divert him from the great design he had 
formed,^ — that of invading the whole of Gaul. Here his am- 
bition was sanctified by me holiness of the warfare in which 
he was about to engage. . He did not, however conceal from 
himself the magnitude and even danger of the undertaking : 
in addition to the troops which Saracen Spain could furnish, he ' 
solicited and obtained from the African emir a body of Arabic 
and Mauritanic troops, alone sufficient to form a powerful army. 
Though the Arabic historians conceal the extent of the prepa- 
rations, for the natural purpose of palliating the disgrace of 

* Rasia. Fra||[mentam Hist. Hif«p. p. 325. (apud Casiri, torn, ii.) Isidonia 
Pacensis, Cbronicon, Nos. 52—57. (apud Florex. viii. 306. &c. Chronicon 
Atbdldenae, No. 79. (apud eundem, torn, xiii.) Ximenea, HiBtoria Arabum, 
eap. xi. xii. Conde, as spoiled by Marlte, i. 136—134. Bouges, Histoire Ec; 
cfesiaitique et Civile de la Ville, Sec. de Carcassonne, p. 49. 
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ftilam» Ibem om be no doubt dMt dion prepsnikni were en 
Uk JmingMn leale; tfait Uie true bdJeveia floctod to the white 
■tuidaid* ftom the fiotheet parti of the caliph's donunkne; 
and that the wbttAe Mohammedan worid contemplated the ex- 
pedition with intenae amdet^. 

Jut beixe the Maanuman anny commenced its march, 
1^ Othman, who atfll oontinoed at his atation hi Gothic Cisq], 
ver]r near to the Pyreneea^ received ord^a to lay waste 
the province of Aqoitaine. Bat Othman, or Mftnnga,t ^wm in 
no djapoaition to ezecote the ofder: he bad seen whh aiyj 
Abderahman p re fer red to hunaelf ; and hia maniage with one 
of the daoghters of Eodea doke of Aqaitaine, whom he paa- 
aknatel^ loved, rendered him more eager to cultivnte the 
friendship, than to incur the hostility €i the Franks. What 
motive of policy or of ambition, or whether hatred towaidi 
the hero or the Franhs (Charles Maitel), caused that prince ts 
devote his beautiful child to the embraces of a misbeliever^ — 
H indeed, Othman had not ceased to be one, — ^woold now be 
vain to inooire. Othman had actoally concloded li lon^ trace 
with ihe Christiansi which both love and honor commas^ed 
him to observe. Bit the ftct, though stated with candor, 
availed not with the emir, who censored him in severe terms 
for concluding a sospension of hostilities without the sanctkm 
of his saperior, and again oidered him to prepare §x war. In 
this perplexi^i^'Othman acquainted Eudes with the meditated 
aflBftult, and thereby enaUed that chief to meet it Abderah- ' 
man was soGn inmrmed of all that passed, as well as of his 
lieutenants oonnexioa with the enemy. He instantly die- 
patched a select bod v of troops, under one of his confidential 
generals, to watch the movements^ and, if necesBary, to poniah 
the treaison, of Othman. The appearance of the general 
alarmed the conscience of the latter, who, witii his beautiful 
l^incesB, sought for safety in flight He was overtaken in the 
Fyrenees, while resting during Uie .heat of the day beside a 
fixintain. His domestics fled ; but .lus fiuthful Lampe^ia re- 
mained with him : while endeavoriiig to protect her, he fell 
pierced with a multitude of wounds. His head waa sent to 
the emir, and his faride to end her days in the harem of Da- 
mascus. 



* The wbite wu the color of the house of Omeya. Green wu afterwante 
annmed hy the FaUmites, and black hy the Abbasides. 

t To mit his monstrous system of chronology, Masdeu (xii. 99.) is obliged 
to convert Manuza into Maniz, whom he calls a Sloori^ dbi^H This 
Maniz is a pure creation. The actions of his Manuza he delays from TU 
to 788. This opinion is in direct opposition to the all but unanimous vmm 
or antiquity. 
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Abderahtnan now commenced his momentous mar<s^ 
in the hop§ of carrying the banner of the prophet to the ^^^ 
very shores of the Baltic. His progress spread dismay «*' 
throughout Europe : and well it might ; for so formidable 
and destructive an armament Europe had not seen smqe the 
days of Attila. Conflagrations, ruins, the shrieks of violated 
chastity, and the groans of the dying, rendered this memorable 
invasion more like the work of a demon than of a man. The 
flourishing towns of southern and central France, from Gas- 
cony to Burgundy, and from the Garonne to the Loire, were 
soon transformed into smoking heaps. In vain did Eudes strive 
to arrest the overpowering torrent, by disputing the passage 
of the Doidogne ; his army was swept before it,* and he him- 
self was compelled to become a suppliant to his enemy the 
mayor of tiie Franks. That celebrated hero, whose actions* 
administration, and numerous victories commanded the just 
admiration of the times, was no less anxious to become the sbt 
vior of Christendom ; but he knew too well the magnitude of 
the danger to meet it by premature eflbrts; and he silently 
collected in Belgium and in Germaqy the elements of resist- 
ance to the dreaded inundation. When his measures were 
taken, he boldly advanced at the head of his combined Frankfi^ 
Belgians, Germans, &c.t towards the enemy, who had just re- 
duced Tours, and who was soon drawn np to receive him in 
the extended plain between that city and Poitiers. Neither 
captain was at first very willing to commence the combat : the 
Christian through a consciousness of his alarming inferiority 
in numbers ; the Mussulman through an apprehension that his 
followers would be more intent on preserving their plunder 
than their reputation. But both felt that it was inevitable ; 
and, alter six day's skirmishing, both advanced to the shock. 
The contest was long and bloody ; the utmost valor was dis- 
played by the two armies, and the utmost ability by the two 
captams; but in the end, the impenetrable ranks, robust 
frames, and iron hands of the Germans| turned the fortune of 
the day : when darkness arrived, an immense number of Saracen 

* "SoluB Deus niuneram morientioin vel pereaotium recognocwat/* — 
JHd. Pacen. 

t Maadeu (zii. 41.). like a true Spaniard, will allow little merit to tbe 
Franks on this important occasion : he represents tbe victory as the work 
chiefly of the Germans. The Franks must not be robbed of tbeir fair fkm§ ; 
to them as much as the Germans is due the glory of having saved the religion 
and liberties of Europe. That gloiy, however, tbe. Qhristian will ultiioatf ly 
ascribe to another and a greater power. 

t "Gens Auitris, vole membronun, pn»valida et ferrea manu,^* Iec.-^ 
btd-Paesn. 

y<iL.i. s 
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bodiei^ HDOW wiiidi WIS tlitt oTAbdefibiiMn himad^o^ 
the plain. Mill tiie vaadx^ewen wexe fivmidable alike fiom 
their Domben and fiom their poflsiUe despair; and the Tscton 
remaiiied in their tenta^ under anna, during the nigfat. At 
break of daj thej prepared to renew the straggle :• the while 
tents of the Arabs^ extending as fiu* as the eye could reach, 
appeared before them ; bat not a living creature came oat to 
meet them. It was at len^ discovmd that the enemy had 
abandoned their camp, their own wealth, and the immenHB 
plunder they had amaHBed ; and had siloitly, though precipi- 
tately, withdrawn fiom the fieldL Christaidom was attved: 
pope and monk, prince and peasant, in an ecstasy of grateful 
devotion, hastened to the churches, to thank Heavoi £»- a vic- 
tory, which, however dearly it had been purchased by the 
true servants of God, had inflicted so sigiml a blow cm the 
misbelievers, that their return was no kmger dreaded.* 

This fiu'-fiuned victory, which was obtained in the year 739f 
spread consternation throughout the Mc^ianmiedaii world. 
Fortunately for Christendom, the domestic quarrels of the 
MusBulmans themselves, the fierce struggles of their chiefs for 
the seat of the prophet, prevented them fiom universally arm- 
ing to vindicate their fiiith and their martial reputatioQ. This 
glorious event must be no less interesting to the lover of ro- 
mance than the reader of history. The twelve peers of France 
and Britain, the renowned names of chivalry, the splendid cre- 
ations of the Italian muse, owe their origin to this almost mi- 
raculous success of the Christians.! 

Abdelmelie ben Cotan was nominated by the Afiican emir 
to succeed Abderahman, and was soon afterwards commanded 

* The number of these Massalmans has been stated at above 300,000, while 
that of the CbristianB baa been reduced to ^00. Both statements are too 
absurd to be received. 

t The date has been disputed. The Arabians adopt 733; Ferreras and 
the Chronicles of Languedoc, 733 ; Mariana, Masdeu, and others, 734. The 
last profess to follow Isidore of Beja ; but we are not certain that the bishop 
gives any such year. The paragrai^ following the relation of the battle 
"tunc in era 773," (a. d. 734); but the adverb tune may vcoX in this caae 
positively imply at that time. Besides, Isidore does not place a date posterior^ 
Dut jprtor, to the events he records. It is safest to follow Conde and his 
Arabs. ; 

t Isidorus Paeensis, Chronioon, No. 50. (apud Florez, EspaBa Sagrada, 
viii. 311.^ Fredegarins, Chronicon, quod ille, jnbente Childebrando comite, 
scripsit (apod Duchesne Historic Francorum Scriptores Cotetanei ab ipsios 
Oentis online ad nostra usque tempora, tem. i. p. 108, Sec). Eginhardna, 
Vita Carol] Magni (in eadem eollectione, ii. 94.). A very valuable collection 
this is ; but both these two authors have their f»«judices, especially the last. 
Ximenes, Historia Arabum, cap. xiii. et xiv. ; tf veiy inaccurate production, 
but containing much matter, if it could be receiveid as indubitable, not to 
be found elsewhere. Cond^, Histoire d« la Domination, Ac, as spoiled by 
Marias, i. 134—149. 
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by the calipb to revenge the kte disasters of the Moham- 
medan arms ; but such orders were more easily given ,15 
than executed. The emir, indeed, passed the Pyrenees; j,q' 
but a complete panic seemed to have seized on bis fbl- 
lovf^ers, who soon retreated, but were pursued and destroyed in 
the defiles of those mountains. He was superseded by Ocha 
ben Albegag, an officer who had acquired considerable celeb- 
rity In suppressing the revolts of the Mauritanians. The im- 
partial, severe justice of the new emir procured him the re- 
spect of the people, and the hatred of the local governors, who 
under his predecessor had practised the most unblushing ex- 
tortions. He founded many schools and mosques; eictirpated 
several bends of robbers; and introduced some important re- 
forms both into the administration and military police of the 
country. At length this able and upright man reluctantly 
prepared, to pajss into Gaul ; not to make conquests, but to de- 
fend the few ^possessions yet remaining to the Saracens, which 
were hourly 'menaced by the Franks. A new revolt of the 
Berbers, and the pressing summons of the African emir^ made 
him change his purpose, and hasten to Mauritania. Ashe 
calculated on a prompt return, he appointed no deputy at Cor- 
dova, but recommended to the different walls, or local gover- 
nors, the preservation of internal order and peace. The war, 
however, raged three years ; and during this long absence tbose 
governors paid little attention to the general weal. Though 
at perpetual variance with one another, they agreed in one 
thing, — that of disregardinor whatever was alien to their pre»> 
ent advantage. This has always been the curse of Mohamme- 
dan governments. Conscious by how frail a tenure they exist, 
their object has uni&rmly been to accumulate the greatest pos- 
sible suip of wealth in the shortest given time^-no matter by 
what means. On his return, Ocba had the mortification to 
find that his predecessor alone had stood aloof firom the general 
contagion. Feeling his body and mind alike exhausted by his 
harassing duties, he applied to the caliph for the restoration of 
Abdelmelic. His request was scarcely granted, when amidst 
the blessings and lamentations of the people he breathed his 
last sigh in the viceregal palace of Cordova. 

The restored emir had little reason to congratulate 105 
himself on his good fortune. Scarcely had Oc& landed 
in Spain, when the restless barbarians of Mauritania again 
revolted, defeated and slew tlieir governor, who hastened 
to subdue them, and triumphed over a new emir, at the head 
of a powerful reinforcement from Egypt Of this reinforce- 
ment the Syrians, under Thalaba ben Salema, and the Egyp- 
tians under Baleg ben Bakir, were expelled f^om the country. 
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wad induced to seek refuge in Spsin. Their arrival boded no 
good to the tranquillity of the Peninsula. In vain did Abdel- 
melie desire them not to advance further than Andalusia, on 
the plea that their services would agam be speedily required 
iti Mauritania. His secret enemies— such were all whose 
abuses he labored to remedy, or who envied his elevation — 
persuaded the two strangers to advance into the heart of the 
country, assuring them that the emir was aiming at noming 
less tmm an enture independence of Damascus. 'Hiey required 
little inducement to embrace tiie &ction of the walis. They 
matched at the same time on Toledo and Cordova, which 
they hoped to seize before the emir, who was then at Sam- 
gossa^ could oppose them. By forced marches, however, Ab- 
deimelic reached Toledo in time to save it ; the assailants in- 
stantly raised the siege, and were pursued by his son, who cut 
off a considerable number in the retreat Cordova also held 
out through the heroic resistance of Abderahman, son of tlie 
virtuous Ocba, who appears to have inherited the noble quali- 
ties of his sire. 

But here the emir found the term of his success. The 
yomig Abderahman, listening only to his bravery, issued from 
the gates of Cordova, and aner an obstinate struggle was de- 
feated by Baleff. The victor inflicted a similar calamity on 
the emir himself, who v^as advancing by way of Merida, find 
who with ^reat difficulty succeeded in reaching the Moham- 
medan capital. Abdelmelic now tried negotiation, in vain; 
the Afi'icans invested him in his last hold, and the inhabitants 
hoping to obtain favor by his destruction, tied him to a post on 
the bridge of Cordova, and opened their gates to Baleg. The 
unfortunate emir was speedily beheaded, and the inhuman vic- 
tor tumultuously proclaimed the governor of the fidthful. 

Bideg did not long enjoy his usurped honors. O^ 
124 ^^'^^^ ^^ ^^ preference thus shown to another, Thalaba 
unexpectedly became the advocate of subordination: he 
loudly asserted tlmt the elevation of Baleg was illegal, since 
to the caliph alone belonged the right of nomination; and 
with his Sjrrians he retired towards Merida. At the same 
time the son of Ocba rallied the dispersed troops of the mur- 
dered Abdelmelic, and marched against the usurper, thus crit- 
ically weakened by the defection of Thalaba. The two armies 
met on the plains of Calatrava, midway between Cordova and 
Toledo. In the heat of the action the nirious Baleg performed 
prodigies of valor, continually exclaiming with a loud voice, 
"Where is the son of Ocba)"— "Here am I!" replied the 
gallant jrouth, as soon as he heard the savage. Like two wild 
beasts the chiefi immediately flew at each other, and a des- 
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perate combat ensued. In the end justice triumphed ; Baleg 
fell, pierced >by the scimitar of Abderahman; the tyrants 
forces fled, ana the victor was hailed hy the honorable surname 
of Almansor. But this event did not bestow tranquillity to 
Spam. Thalaba, no less ferocious than his rival, still remained, 
and was closely investing Merida. Bein^ joined by the rem- 
nant of Baleg's troops, he soon forced the mhabitants to capitU' 
late. Hence he returned to Cordova, whete, in order to cele- 
brate- his success, he commanded the massacre of a thousand 
prisonera But his thirst for blood was not to be gratified on 
this occasion. The approach of Husam ben Dhizar, sumamed 
Abulchatur, whom the caliph had sent to govern and tranquil- 
lize Spain, saved the destined, victims; and Thalaba from his 
viceregal throne was removed to a dungeon in the fortress of 
Tangiers.* 

Husam was not destined to be more fortunate than 
h^ predecessons. Though his vigorous measures re- y^ 
stored order for a time, it was only in appearance : in-- 
subordination, ambition, and revenge were deeply fermenting 
in the hearts of the Moslems. Though he fumi^ed the new 
corners with land, without interfering with the rights of the 
original settlers,! though he was evidently desurous of pro- 
motmg the prosperity of all, his very love of justice raised lip 
against him a host of enemies. The walis and alcaides whom 
he deposed to make way for more honest men, naturally joined 
the part^ which conspired against him. The most powerful 
of the discontented was SaimO ben Hatim, whom the refusal 
of the government of Saragossa drove first into murmurs, thea 
into disobedience, and soon into open revolt At the head of 
his f^ptians and of some Africans, he scoured the country, 
exacting enormous contributions as he passed along, especially 
from such towns as refused to acknowledge him. He was 
speedily joined by Thueba el Ameli, an Arab general, whoj^ 

* ludorua Pacensis, Cbronicon, Noci. 63—67. (apud Florez, viii. p. 314> Ac). 
Abu Beker, Vestis Serica (apud Caairi, Bibl. Hisp. torn. ii. p. 32.)- Ximenes. 
Bodericus, Historia Arabum, cap. xvi. xvii. Cond^, Histoiredela Domination 
del Arabea, &e. as spoiled by Marias, i. 143—156. The fragmenu of Caniri, 
however, are so meager, bo daric, and often so improbable in themselves, 
that they can be received only in so far as they are confirmed by the learned 
researches of Cond6. The same may be said of the archbishop of Toledo. 

t Many Arabians were located in the country of Tadmir, probably with- 
out much regard to the rights of the Christians. Poor Athanagild, who this 
year succeeded Theodomir, would find bis yoke more heavy than ever. Hu- 
sam was the emir who, as before related, exacted from him an exorbitant 
eootribution, and was obliged to desist trom his injustice by the Mohamme- 
dans themselves, chiefly the soldiers of Baleg. No doubt the persecution* 
of the governor would drive many Christians to the Asturias, where Alonso 
I. was not only muntaining himself, but extending his little ttrritory on 
•very side. 

S2 
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diftinguiflhed hinMelf id the war wapA tiie Berbeni Tliej 
declared Hnsaiii, who was then at Beja, deposed ; and by ae- 
ditioos speechea, artful ni M i' cpicacu tatiaiM, and the most idlop- 
ing promiaefl^ eaiiied over a ffreat number of the troc^si Ho- 
sam hastened mm Beja, in me bojie of throwmg himself into 
the fortifications of Cordova: but in his passage throogfa the 
mountains he was intercqpCed by his enemies, was laden with 

irons, and consigned to one of the towers of that capkaL 
t^ Thtuba was proclaimed his succesenr; and, to silence 

complaint, every thing was declared to have been done 
by the express orders of the caliph. Bat two'sheikiB^ the sons 
d Abdelmelic and Ocba, who during these transactions were 
on the eastern frontier, were not thus to b^ deceived. As they 
had too few troops to engace the tyrant openly, the former, in 
pursuance of a concealed man, hastened to Cbcdova, resolved 
to eflfect tfie liberation of Husam. With thirty valiant soldieis 
of approved fidelity, he assaulted, during the stillness of night, 
the tower in which the emir was confined, massacred the 
sleeping guards, and freed the captive. Husam lost no time, 
in raUvm^ his fiiendsj and in gaining possession of the gates: 
the inhabitants armed and declared for him. But this success 
was of short duration. Samail soon invested Cordova, and 
though he was defeated in one partial action by Husam in pei^ 
son, in a secmid he cut off the troops which issued firom the 
waUs; Husam himself being left dead on the field. As usual, 
Cordova acknowledged the victor, and Spain was divided be- 
tween Thueba and Samail; the former remaining in tiie capi- 
tal, the latter fixing the seat of his government at Saragossa. 
Daring these scenes of anarchy tmd of blood, there was a 
third pafty, which took no part in them, ,and which groaned 
over the disasters of this fertile, land. When experience 
proved that the two ambitious emirs aimed at nothing beyond 
their private advantage ; when rapacity, injustice, and des- 
potism rendered their sway intolerable; when the numerous 
local governors imitated their example, and scorned' to recog- 
nize any authority superior to their own, that party became 
powerful oioogh to attempt tho reformation of existing abuses. 
As the emir of Afirica was too much engrossed with the revolt 
of his own subjects to think of Spain, and as the fiital discords 
of the East would not allow the usurpers of the caliphate to 
cast a serious glance on the fiite of a distance province, that 
reformation ccmld come only from the Mohammedans them- 
selves^ who were thus isolated in a comer of their vast empire. 
The Arabs of the tribes of Cahtan and Yehmen had influence 
or address enough to convoke an assembly of the chiefi of the 
nation, and of such as were distinguished for wisdom or mode- ' 
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Tation. It was agreed that the only means of ending the existing 
anarchy was to appoint an emir with sovereign power over the 
ivhole Penin^a, who alone should nominate to the inferior gov- 
ernments, which he might revoke at will, if need were, or con* 
ler fi>r definite periods, renewable only in cases where no well* 
feunded complaints could be brought against the individuals 
holding them. Such authority, it was evident, could be in- 
trusted to one only who had never joined any &ction, and who 
was distinguished for justice, wisdom, and firmness. After 
some deliberation, the choice unanimously fell on Yussuf el 
Fehrif of the tribe of Coraix, which was also that of the 
prc^het Thueba's seasonable death removed a powerful ob- 
stacle to this patriotic arrangement: neither Samail, nor the 
equally restless emir of the sea, Amer ben Amru, though jeal- 
ous enough of the elevation of Yussuf^ testified any open dis- 
satisfaction at it Their hostility indeed was suspended by 
the fiivor they received at the hands of the new viceroy. 
Samail was appointed to the government of Toledo, his son 
to that of Slaragossa ; and though the dignity which Amer had 
held was abolished, he was more than compensated by the 
government of Seville. 

"But the heart of the ambitious,*' says an Arabian .^oq 
'author, " is like the. sea, constantly exposed to storms, f^ 
and agitated by the slightest breeze.*' Amer, from ttie J^ 
friend, was become the mortal enemy of Samail ; and he 
labored to interest the emir in his resentment But the just 
Yussuf disdained to be his tool, or to believe his dark in- 
sinuations against the father and son, on whose governments 
he had cast a longing eye. Deceived in his hopes from the 
emir, he had recourse to a more daring measure. He wrote 
to the (»diph a letter of bitter complaints against Yussuf, Sa- 
mail, and the son of the latter ; representing ail three as act- 
ing in concert to detach Spain from the supremacy of the 
court of Damascus, as not allowing even the caliph's name to 
be pronounced, as tyrants over the people, and implacable en- 
' emies of all who opposed their criminal purposes. But the 
beurer of this letter had been gained by Yussuf, to whom it 
was delivered. Samail and his son were sent for by the emir, 
and all three agreed thai their only safety, as well as the tran- 
quillity of the country, lay m the death, or' at least in the con- 
finement, of Amer. The only difficulty was how to seize his 
perscxi. 

The ordinary residence of Samail was at Siguenza. Hear- 
ing one day that Amer was to pass that town, he dispatched a 
number of horsemen to persuade or force that sovemor to ac- 
company them to him. They soon encountered the escort of 
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Amer; but, finding it too strong to be assaulted, they reapect- 
fuUy nluted the sheik, and invited him, in iheir master's 
name, to accept the hospitality of Siguenza. Amer, iinsos- 
picious of danger, accompanied them to the presence of Sa- 
maiL A repast was served ; but, on a given signal, the gaesl 
was surprised to see some soldiers appear, nut if he was 
surprised for a moment, he was not intimidated : he drew bis 
scimitar, opened a way through the myrmidons of his base 
host, jTained his horse, and outrode his pursuers. The treach- 
ery of which he was so near proving the victim, and which 
had proved fatal to most of his attendants, did more for him 
than all his intrigues: two of the most powerfiil Arabian 
tribes — a people more tenacious than any other of the sanctity 
of hospitality— openly espoused his cause: he marched on 
Saragossa ; defeated Samail, who was advancing to succor his 
son ; and invested that place, into which his enemy had re- 
tired after the defeat The defence was obstinate ; but as there 
was no hope of holding out long, both fiither and son socces- 
sively left the place, and, in their retreat, inflicted a severe 
blow on the forces of the assailant Saragossa surrendered, 
to the mortification of Yussuf^ who was now compelled to en- 
ter on a ruinous civB war; and ruinous it was beyond exam- 
ple in this ill-fated country. To describe the horrors which* 
ensued is impossible : it seemed as if one half of Spain had 
risen for no other purpose than that of exterminating the other 
half, and of transforming the whole country into a desert 
Many cities, to say nothing of inferior towns and villa^fes^ 
disappeared for ever from the face of the Peninsula; leaving, 
however, melancholy mementoes of their past existence in the 
ruins which remained.* 

About forty years had now elapsed since the first de- ,«ka 
scent of the Mohammedans ; and, in the whole of that 
period, there had been but a few intervals of tranquillity, or 
even of individual security. So mutable had been the govern- 
ment, .that twenty difierent emirs had been called, or had 
raised themselves, to direct it Jealousy, hatred, distrust of 
(me another, open revolt, successful rebellions, forged submis- 
sion, and a longing for revenge, with regard to the viceroys, 
had perpetually signalized the administration of the Arabs. 
The caliphs were too remote, and too much occupied with 
nearer interests, to apply a reasonable remedy to those evils; 
the governors of Almagreb had lost their delegated jurisdic* 
tion : yet, at this very time, when no sheik or wall would re- 

* Aathorities the same as those last quoted. At this period, however, the 
fragments of Casiri are more meager and ohscore than ever. 
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cognize a superior, — when the Mohammedan society of the 
Peninsula was thus fearfully disorganized, — ^the Christians of 
the Asturias were consolidating their infant power, and were 
naturally alive to every advantage that could be gained over 
>the odious strangers. The sober-judging chie& of the latter 
saw the danger of their situation, and resolved, if possible, to 
avert it About eighty of them secretly assembled at Cordova ; 
when, laying aside ail private ambition, they consulted as to 
the means of ending the civil war. They were addressed by 
Hayut of Emessa, who reminded them of the recent usurpa- 
tion of the Abbasides; of the consequent massacre of the 
Omeyas; and, what was still more melancholy, of the fatal 
divisions among the partisans of those families throughout tiie 
Mohammedan world, and of the anarchy whit;h was the in- 
evitable result of those divisions. The condition of the vast 
empire of the caliphs he truly represented as very precarious, 
and that in Spain the power of the usurping fiimily* was 
weakened by me defection of many leading emirs. *< What 
could we expect from so feeble a government? Suppose we 
had a caliph as just as Omar, he would be too distant to bene- 
fit us }3y his virtues or genius. Have ye not yourselves felt 
the woes occasioned to Spain by this distance firom the 
throne 1" The speaker concluded by adverting to the two 
chiefs who now kept the Peninsula in commotion, and who, 
he justly observed, had no object in view beyond their own ad- 
vantage. The discourse of Hayut made a deep impression on 
his hearers, who agreed that the only safety for them lay in a 
government founded on justice and strength, and entirely in- 
dependent of the East Most of them %^ere attached by he- 
reditary ties to the unfortunate house of Omeya, which had 
held the sceptre of the Mohammedan world, through fourteen 
successive caliphs, during the Efpace of a century ; and they 
were consequently not well disposed to the a^iring Abba- 
sides. Mucn, too, of their dissatisfaction with the present 
emir arose fVom his having recognized the rights of the 
usurper Abul Abbas. 

But if these chiefs were thus agreed to establish a separate 
independent monarchy, the main difficulty stiU remained. 
What individusJ could be found in whose clain^s a whole na- 
tion could be likely to acquiesce, and who possessed the requi- 
sites towards that nation's prosperity? It was removed by 

* Meruan II., the fourteenth caliph of the hou§e of Omeya, had Just been 
defeated and slain by Abul Abbaa Azefah, the descendant of Abbas, unde 
of Mahomet, and founder of the dynasty of the Abbasides. The treacher- 
ous manner in which the princes of the former house were put to death at 
an entertainment is familiar to every reader of Oibboh (vol. v. chap. 51. 
4to edit.). 
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Wahib ben Zair, whose interesting relation is thus abridged : — 
After the tragic massacre of the Omeyas, two sons of me- 
ruan, the last caliph of that house, who had been so ft^rtunate 
as to escape the destruction of their brethren, were fbolieb 
enough to reside at the court of Abul Abbas, on his solemnly 
promising to spare their lives. They lived for aome time hon- 
ored by the caliph and the fiiithful, until suspicions of their de- 
signs were artfully instilled into his mind. Yielding at length 
to the repeated insinuations of a base spy, Abul Abbas order- 
ed their execution. Soliman, the eldest, was immediately 
taken and slain ; but the other, Abderahraan, who was fi>rtu- 
nately absent from Damascus, was seasonably informed of this 
second tragedy. Hastily fumishinj? himself with horses and 
money, he commenced his flight nom Syria. He chose the 
most unfrequented paths, and safely arrived among the Be- 
doween Arabs. The readiness with which one '* bora in the 
purple" accommodated himself to the habits of these sons of 
the wilderness aflbrded them no small surprise. After a time, 
however, he left them, not because he was disgusted with 
their pastoral or roving life, but because he was justly appre- 
hensive of his retreat l^ing discovered. From Arabia he pass- 
ed through Egjrpt into Anrica, where new dangers awaited 
him. The governor of Barca, Aben Habib, who owed his 
fortune to the Omeyas, was become the devoted slave of the 
Abbasides. Learning that a young stran^r answering the de- 
scription of the fugitive prince, which the caliph had anxious- 
ly forwarded to all the emirs of the empire, was within the 
limits of his government, he sent his agents in every direction 
to seize him. Abderahman, who at this time had again sought 
refuge with a tribe of Bedoweens, was unsuspicious of the 
peril. His qualities and manners speedily endeared him to 
these shepherds. One night a troop of cavalry surrounded 
their tents, and demanded if they had not among them a 
youn^ Syrian, whose person was accurately described to them. 
In this description they instantly recognized their guest ; but, 
shrewdly suspecting that the visit of Habib's horsemen boded 
him no good, they replied that the youth had been hunting 
wOd beasts with some companions of his own age; but that 
he might be found passing the night in a valley at some dis- 
tance. The horsemen were no sooner departed than the Be- 
doweens awoke their guest, and told him what had passed. 
With tears in his eyes, he thanked them for this proof of their 
aflfection ; and, attended by some of the most resolute youths 
of the tribe, he fled into the desert After some days of a fii- 
tkruing journey through boundless plains of sand, he reached 
Tahart in Mauritania, by the inhabitants of which he was re- 
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ceived with joy. He was speedily admitted into the house of 
a sheik of the noble tribe of Zeneta, to which his mother be- 
longed, and which the tale of his wrongs roused in &vor of a 
kinsman. — ^** Abderahman," concluded Wahib, ^* still remains 
there : let him be our sovereign !" 

The proposal of the sheik was received with unanimous ap- 
plause. Accompanied by Teman ben Alkama, he was instant* 
ly deputed by the assembly to pass over into Mauritania, and 
oflTer the crown to the princely descendant of Moawia. Both hap* 
pily reached Tahart, and solicited a conversation with Abder- 
ahman. In aequainting him, however, with their mission, they 
neither disguised. nor diminished the difficulties with which he 
would have to contend ; biit they assured him of their own 
fidelity, and of the obedience of the Arab, Syrian, and Egyp- 
tian tribe& The prince immediately accepted the proposal 
" Noble deputies," said he, ** I will unite my destiny with yours: 
I will go and fight with you. 1 fear neither adversity nor the 
dangers of war : if I am young, misfortune, I hope, has iHX>ved 
me, and never yet found me wanting.*^ He added only, that 
he was bound to mention their mission to the sheiks who had 
so hospitably received hun, and ask the aid of their counsel 
^ Go, my son !" replied an aged sheik, his kinsman : ** the fin- 
ger of Heaven beckons thee ! Rely on us all, the scimitar only 
can restore the honor of thy line !" The youth of the wb^e 
tribe were eager to accompany him, but he selected seven 
hundred and fifty well-armed horsemen for this arduous expe- 
dition. 

While Abderahman was approaching his fature kingdom, 
Yussuf was returning triumphant from Saragossa wim the 
captive Amer and the son, both laden with chains. As he was 
one day halting in his pavilion, during the noontide heat, amidst 
the mountains which lie between Toledo and Cordova, he vra49 
surprised by the appearance of his firiend Samail, breathless 
with haste. To his anxious inquiries, the latter answered only 
by presenting him with an anonymous note addressed to him- 
self. It informed him that his reign was about to expire, that 
the destroyer of his power was rapidly approaching; but it ex- 
horted him instantly to execute his two prisoners, and to infiict 
the samie fate on all the sheiks who had joined in inviting his 
successor to Spain. In vain did the two chiefi strive to com- 
prehend its meaning, until a messenger, dispatched by Yus- 
sufs son, arrived from Cordova with the intelligence that a 
prince of the Omeyas, who had been invited by the Arabian, 
Syrian, and Egyptian sheiks, was approaching with a body of 
oerher troops. In a transport of fiiry, Yussuf commanded his 
prisoners to be cut to pieces. He and his frioid then hastened 
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their march, after dispatching mesBenffers in ever^ directioai, tp 
raise txoofB for the conflict which both saw was inevitable.'*' 

EINGa 

765-1031. 

Abdkiuhman landed on the coast of Andalusia in the 
f^ early part of the year 756. The inhabitants of that prov^ 
ince, sheiks and people, received him with open arms, 
and made the air ring with their acclamations. His appear- 
ance, his station, his majestic mien, his open countenaace, wqb 
upcm the multitude even more perhaps than the prospect of the 
blesBings which' he was believed to have in store for them. 
His march to Seville was one continued triumph: twenty 
thousand voices cheered his progress; twenty thousand scimi- 
tars, wielded by vigorous hands, were at his disposal The 
surrounding towns immediately sent deputies with their sub- 
mission and the ofifer of their services. Yussuf was in con- 
sternation at this desertion of the people ; and he was no leas 
indignant that the sheiks, his former creatures, should so reap 
dily surrender their fortresses to the stranger. He was, how- 
ever, &r from intimidated. One of his sons he intrusted with 
the defence of Cordova; another he placed over Valencia; a 
third he sent into Murcia, to maintain the Christian subjects 
of Athanagild in obedience ; while he himself^ with his friend 
Samail, flew from province to province to raise troopa The 
conflict was sure to be a severe one. The son of Yussuf at^ 
tempted to impede the march of Abderahman on the capital ; 
but he was defeated, and compelled precipitately to re-enter 
the ci^, which the conqueror invested. Hearing that Samail 
was advancing with 40,000 men to the relief of Cordova, the 
king left one half of his army to prosecute the siege ; while 
with the other half, consisting of no more than 10,000 horse, 
he advanced asainst the enemy, now joined by Yussuf The 
disproportion of numbers in no way alarmed him : the day of 
battle happened to be the anniversary of the slaughter of the 

* Isidori Pacensis Ghronicon, No«. 75, 76. (apud Florez, Bspaila Sacrada, 
▼iii. 201.) Aba Bakir, Excerpta ex Bistoria lUastrium Feetanun, ciu titS' 
lot Veatis aerica (apud Casiri, BiU. Hist. Hisp. ii. 30— a2.j Rasia, Fraf- 
mentum Historic HispaDis (lb eadem collectione, ii. 315.) Elmacin, Histo- 
ria Sarracenica, Ub. li. eap. %3. It it suvprisiBg )mw a Christian writer 
like Elmacin, who muit neceaBarily have been conversant with the hiitori- 
ane of the Greek empire, and who knew so much of Mohammedan affiiirs, 
eoald possibly be so meager. His obscurity is probably owins to his trans- 
lator, Brpenius, Ghronicon Albeldense. (apud Flores, xiii. 4«).) Y<i Tw nin 
Kodericus, Historia Arabum, cap. 17. et 18. But, more than to all these, W9 
are indebted to our recollections of Cond6, Historia de la Dominacion df 
loa Arabes in EspaHa, tom. i. ; and to that author as spoiled by M. MarMsi 
Histoize de la DominaUon, Stc i. 183—194. 
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Omeyas; and though the drcumstance was as ominous of a 
discouraffing as of a hopeful issue, he did not fiul to raise the 
spirits ^his fbllowere by the assurance that the dark deed 
would before nightfidl be amply revenged on the army of Ymh 
8u£ That emir, from his superiority in force, was no less con-' 
fident <^ success. His repetition of the two verses of an 
ancient poet — 

" We are a whole multitude raging with thirat, 
I Tet have we only the water of one little well half dried up ; 
How may we allay thie UMrmenting thirst ?" — 

conveyed an apprehension that there would not be work enough 
for the weapons of half his troopa But he was speedily un- 
* deceived. Though he and Samail fought with intrepidity, 
they had to oppose one more intrepid than themselves,— one 
who rushed wherever the danger was greatest, and who at 
length forced both to seek safe^ in flight; the former in &e 
we^ the other in Mnrcia. Cordova capitulated with the vic- 
tor: a great number of other cities voluntarily surrendered. 
But two victories had not decided the fate of liiis martial coun- 
tary. Yussuf quickly repaired his losses, and with another army 
appeared on the field, though with diminiflhed hopes. Af^er 
some mancBuvring, the two enemies again encountered each 
other, near Almunecar. Yussuf and Samail fought for lifo, 
Abderahman for empire. The emir sustained a third defeat^ 
more fiital than either of the two preceding: he and Samail 
were pursued to Uie rugged rocks that skirt the boundarv of 
l^vira. Perceiving that longer resistance would be useless, 
the latter induced 3ie emir, with much difficulty, to allow ne- 
gotiations for peace. The king readily granted an amnesty, 
and oblivion for the pest, on the condition that within a g^ven^ 
time the fortresses which still held out ^ould be surrendered.* 

Abderahman had thus, in the short space of a year, ^^ 
triumphed over enemies formidable alike from their valor * 
and numbers. His satisfitction was not a little increased 
by the birth of a son, whom he called Hixem, after his an- ^kn' 
cestqrsoflhatname^ The peace which his arms had won 
allowed him leisure for the improvement of his capital. By 
stupendous embankments he narrowed the bed of the Quadaf- 
quivir ; and the space thus rescued from the waters he trans- 
ftnmed into extensive gardens, in the centre of which a tower 
arose commanding a vast prospect He is said to have been 

* The same authorities as bef<M'e, with the exception of Isidorus Pa- 
ceasis. We regret losing the authority of the good bishop, whose worlc 
odIt comes down to the viceroyalty of Yussuf. If always meager in htda, 
and sometimes declamatory in style, he is seldom mistaken as to the events 
of his own time. In the main, his statements are confirmed by those oT 
the Arabian writers. 

VOL.L T 
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the firai who transplanted the*pahn into the congenial climate 
of Spain ; and by the Arabic poets of that counUy much credit 
is given him for amiaUe feeling while contemplating that 
^racefid tree. ** Beautifal palm r they represent him as aay- 
mg, '* thoa art, like me, a stranger in these places ; but the 
western breezes kiss thy branches, thy roots strike into a fer- 
tile soil, and thy head rises into a pure sky : like me, too^ 
wouldst thou weep, if thou hadst the same qires; but thou 
fearest not the chaiices of evil to whrch I am exposed. Before 
the cruelty of Abul Abbas banished me from my native land, 
my tears often bedewed thy kindred plants of the Euphrates ; 
but neither they nor the river remember my grief. Beautifbl 
palm ! thou canst not regret thy country !" 

Frran this melancholjr but pleasing meditation, the king was 
summoned by more active cares. The arrival of some illus- 
trious Seuncens, partisans of his house, and therefore obnoxioas 
to Abul Abbas, whom he had specially invited, strengthened 
his hands. Them he app(^ted to honorable posts ; as also Sa- 
mail, because the latter had inclined the emir to sue for peace.v 
But YusBuf regretted his former povrer; and that regret was 
not diminished on finding that many i^eiks were still attach- 
ed, if not to his person, at least to his government, under which 
they had enjoyed more impunity than they could ever expect 
under the firmer administration of a king. Brides, the usual 
passions of our nature — ^mortification at being overlooked in 
the distribution of court fiivors; jealousy, and even hatred^ of 
the more successfiil, — ^would incUne not a few in behalf of any 
change which prranised to fiivor their ambition. Yussuf took 
advantage of this natural state of things: he conspired with 
his old supporters; lamented that he he^ given up Elvira and 
Granada, but resolved to retain possession of the fortresses he 

meg still held. He next raised troops, and seized on the fort 

' of Almodovar. Abdelmelic, governs of Seville, was 

sent by the king to crush the rebeUion; After a series 

•■^1 of unsuccessful manceuvres, Yussufi whose preparations 

• were not yet completed, feU in a battle near Lorca, and 

his head was sent by the victorious general to the king. Ac- 

1^^ cording to the barbarous custom of the tunes, it was sus- 
pended firom an iron hook over one of the public gates 
of Cordova. \ 

The death of Yussuf weakened, but did not destroy, the 
party of the disaffected. His three sons collected a new army, 
and seized on Tqjieda The wali Temam was then absent ; 
but he speedily returned to his post, and defeated the three 
brothers m a bloody action* leaving the eldest dead on the field. 
He recovered the city, and sent the second toother, Moham- 
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med (the third, Cassim, ccmtrived to escape), a captive to the 
king, to be confined in one of the fortresses of CatdovtL, Ca»> 
dm fled to Algezira^, with the view of escapmg into Africa ; 
but the restless sheik of that place, Barcerah ben Nooman, 
persuaded him again to try the fiite of arms. The ease with 
which another army was raised, in c^ypoeition to a beloved 
monarch, proves both that the house of Abbas had many parti- 
sans in Spain, and that anarchy was more agreeable to the 
military than a settled, because less lucrative, condition of so* 
ciety. Sidonia, and even Seville, were speedily reduced by the 
rebels ; but Abderahman himself hastened to the latter city, 
forced an entnuice by diBper»iig the opponentB, <md receivid 
the grateful thanks of the inhabitants. The sheik Barcerah 
fell in the action : Cassim again escaped ; but he was pursued 
by Temam, the active general of Abderahman, who had little 
difficulty in prevailing on the inhabitants of Algeziras to sur- 
render him, and v^ brought him triumphantiy to Seville. 
The generous monarch agam spared his life, and committed 
him to safe custody in a tower of Toledo. Samail shared the 
same fate, and died in prison at the end of some montha This 
chief had taken no open part in the rebellion; he had even 
retired to private life at Siguenza, as if di^usted, not only with 
ambition, but with the busy vanities of the world. He affect^ 
ed much philosophic indifference fat the things which had once 
engaged his whole attention. Yet this man not only meditated 
the recovery of his past greatness, but was the active soul of a 
conspiracy mtended to subvert the monarchy, and to restore 
the rormer ryle of chaos. While outwardly abandoned to the 
pleasures of retirement, ** his poniards were whetting in the 
dark." The very same year Narbonne fell into the power of 
the Christians, after a siege of six years. Gothic Gaul was 
now lost to the Moslems. 

The peace which the monarch enjoyed was destined .^.g^ 
to prove of short duration. While he continued at Se- ^' 
ville, indulging alike in poetry and friendship, he re- 
ceived intelligence of an insurrection at Toledo, by J^* 
Hixem ben Adri el Pehri, a relation of YussufI Cassim 
was released ; and an army (chiefly of bandits), 10,000 strong, 
openly defied the authority of the king. Abderahman marched 
to Toledo ; bat as the fortifications were of great strength, and 
as a more formidable enemy was in the Algarves, by the coun- 
sel of Temam, whom he bad made his first minister, he pro- 
posed an amnesty to the rebels, on condition of their submis- 
sion within three days. The condition was accepted : Cassim 
was reconducted to prison ; and Hixem was reproached, but 
epared. Some of the monarch's advisers, like true Moham- 
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medana, urged the execotkn of the chief, oo the plea that 
promiflefl made to rebels were not binding. ^ I will cot violate 
mine,*' replied the king, **even to save my thnme S^ Hixem 
was little touched by this instance of selMenyipg juetica 
Hearing that Ali ben Moffueith, the emir of Cairwan, bad 
landed m the Algarves with a powerful army, had fNroclaimed 
the caliph of the East, and had invited all true Museulmans to 
join in dethroning the usurper Abderahman, he seized on the 
ucazar or fortress of Toledo, massacred the ro^ guards and 
proclaimed Abul Abbas. Not even the situation of his aaiu 
whom he had delivered as hostage to the king, and who was 
probably sacrificed on the occasimi,* could maintain this invet- 
erate rebel m obedience. While Bedra, the royal geneanl, ad- 
vanced against Toledo, which in the sequel sulmiitted, tise 
•.go king took the road of Merida, to meet the Afi*ican& The 
at Pi^umptuous Ali lost his life and 7000 of his followers 
/^L^ on the field. His head was sent to Cairwan, and by tJie 
I ^ intrepid messenger was fiustened, during the night, to a 
* column in the market-place, with this inscription, ** This 
is the way in which Abderamnan, the successor of the Omeyas, 
punishes the rarii and the proud !" 

But with the death of Ali the war was not ended. With 
the remnant of the troops which escaped tJie fote of tiiat 
leader, added to new and considerable remforcements^ Hizem, 
aided by the walis of Sidonia and Jaen, renewed hostilities. 
They had the audacity to advance even to the gatee of Se- 
ville ; but they were speedily dispersed by its brave governor, 
Abdelmelic, and pursued in turn to those o£ SidcMiia. Oa this 
occasion, tiie wali of that place was mortally wounded in a 
sortie. Hixem with some other generals fell into the hands 
of the victor ; who, in the fear of their being saved by the 
clemency of Abderahman, immediately struck off their heada 
Such as escaped fled into Africa, to solicit the aid of Abdel- 
gafir, wali of Mequinez; who boasted his descent (whether 
real or pretended) from Fatiroa, the daughter of the {vopiiet 
Thev were accompanied by Abdallah el Sekebeli, who landed 
another hostile force on the coast of Catalonia; while Abdei- 
g[afir, with a second army of Africans, chose that of Andalu- 
sia. The former expedition was soon annihilated by the walis 
of Tarragona, Barcelona, and Tortosa. This disaster did not 
prevent Abdelgafir firom marching on Seville At a shprt dis- 
tance from that city he was met by Cassim, the youthfiil son 

* Abderabman ordered the son to be beheaded under the walls of To- 
ledo, if the father refused to submit. As there was no immediate submis- 
sion, atid as no more is known of the youth, the order was probably 
executed. 
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of Abdelmelic, who fled m a panic. Bat the fugitive would 
faUve been safer on the field of battle : he was instantly pierced 
to the heart by his indignant father, who exclaimed—" Die, 
coward ! thou art not my son, nor dost thou bdong to the no- 
ble riace of MeruiBuT' Abdelmelic then met the enemy, and 
remained master of the field, when night separated the com- 
batants. But neither party dreamed of sleep. The African 
hastened towards Seville to founder it : the Arab seemed to 
have divined the intention ; for he too marched towards that 
city, and came up with the enemy on the banks of the Goa^ 
dalquivir. In a nocturnal action Abdelmelic was worsted, and 
severely wounded ; and he had the greater mortification to see 
the Africans in possession of the city. In a transport of rage, 
however, he insisted on penetrating into the place ; he suc- 
ceeded in the attempt, and chased awcty Abdelgafir. The Afri- 
can was at length pursued by the cavalry of the king, 
and was intercepted at the same time by the walis of ■. eg^ 
Elvira and Tadmir, who thus cut off his retreat On the ^ 
banks of the Xenil he and most of his followers found a ,^no 
grave, in a. h. 156, or a. d. 772.* 

The services and zeal of Abdelmelic and Temam were 
-well rewarded : the former was made ffovernor of all Eastern 
Spain ;t the latter, who was already hagib or minister, was 
also invested with the command of the sea. This was no 
longer an empty dignity : many ships were built to defend tiie 
coast from the future expeditions of the African emirs. Dock- 
yards were multiplied along the eastern coast, and every pre- 
caution was taken to preserve the country from invasion. But 
more favorable to Abderahman than all his measures, was the 
removal of the caliph's seat of empire fi-om Damascus to 
Bagdad. The afiairs of a province so distant as Spain were 
gradually neglected by the house of Abbas ; though, as we 
shall hereafter perceive, attempts were sometimes made by 
the African governors to subjugate it Thuk Abderahman had 
time to consolidate his power. To this end the arts of peace 
were no less useful than victory. Active himself, he wished 
his sons to be so toa The eldest, Suleyma, he made wali of 
Toledo; the next, Abdalla, was placed over Merida: but lest 

* Abu Abdalla, Vestis Acu Pieta, sive Cbronologia Calipharum Regum- 
que Hispanie et AiVics, versibus conscripti, simulqaein Epitomen con- 
tracta (apud Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hisp. torn. ii. p. 197.). Abu Bakir, Vestis Se- 
rica, p. aO. fin eadeoi collectione). Ben Alabar, Cbronologia Hispana (apud 
Casiri, ii. 198.). Chronieon Albeideniie (apud Florez, Eepafta Sagrada, xiii. 
463.). Ximenes, Historia Arabum,cap. 1& And, above all, Condfe, as spoiled 
by Marlte, Histoire de la Domination. &c. i. 203—236.; D'Herbelot, Biblio- 
thgque Orientate, art. Aboeeahman, &c. 

tTbJB Abdelmelic ia probably tbe famous king Marsilla of Ariosto. 

T2 
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the pec^le flhould su^r fiom their inexperience, he 
with them as wasir^^ men of approved jadgment. But tZie 
most beloved of his sons was his youngest, Hizem; n^boee 
mind it was his chief aim to expand, and whose heart, natural- 
ly virtuous and benevolent, he endeavored no less successfully 
to improve. Yet, such is the imperfection of our nature, the 
father's partiality was probably owing less to the excellent 
qualities of the prince, than to his love for the mother, the 
queen Howara. 

j^ During the succeeding four years one insurrection 
pj^ only, and that of no moment,t disturbed the repaee of 
* Abderahman. But he was now menaced by an enemy 
more powerful than any which had yet assailed him ; and one 
of the last perhaps he would ever have dreamed of opposing. 
This was no other than Charlemagne ; who poured his l^iaoB 
over the Pyrenees into the valleys of Catalonia. The motives 
which brought this emperor into Spain have been matter of 
much dispute between the historians of the two countnea. 
The French, naturally anxious for the fiime of their monarch 
and nation, will not allow him to have been actuated l^ other 
than the best possible intentions ; while the Spaniards gene- 
rally describe his invasion as the offspring of an insatiable am- 
bition, which in pursuit of its own gratification disregarded 
both religion and justice. The truth is to be found in neither: 
and, indeed, it -is not easy to s^y what occasioned Charle- 
magne's extraordinary irruption into Navarre and Catalonia. 
The Arabian writers mention the fact, but they are evidently 
iffnorant of the cause ; so that all the information that can be 
found on the subject must be sought among the Christian his- 
torians. 

The anonymous life of Charlemagne, the relation of his 
own secretary Eginhard4 and other contemporary authorities, 
prove beyond doubt that (probably in 777) an embassy arrived 
at the court of Charles, requesting his aid for the viceroy of 
Catalonia against the Molmmmedans, and oaring him in the 
event of success the foudal supremacy. By whom that em- 
bassy was sent is not very clear ; but apparently it was dis- 

* The toaU was the irovernor of a larpre city or province ; the alcaid of a 
little town, or fort, or dependent Jurisdiction. Each had his vmsir or tieu< 
tenant. Some walis had several wasirs, the chief of whom preceded in the 
absence of the wali. 

fThat of Hussein,— a harebrained, disappointed fellow of Saragossa,— 
whose life and ambition were soon ended. 

X " Venit iisdera loco et tempore (at Paderborn, in 777), ad rogis praesen* 
tiam de Hispania Saracenus quidam nomine Ibn Alarabi, aliis Saracenis 
Bociis suis, dedens se accivitates quibus eum rex Saracen'oriim prsfeeerat." 
f^nhard, .Onnales Reffum Franeorum, p. 340. (apud Duckesne). To the same 
«nect are the words of the chronicler Silerse (apud Florea, xvii.2£0.). 
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patched by one Ben Alarabi of Saraffossa. That this Ben AiBr 
rabi was not the wall or ^vernor of that place is certam ; for 
that officer was Abdelmehc, whose fidelity continued unshaken 
through life. Probably he was one of the wasirs who aimed 
at in(kpendence : or who at least preferred the distant n(»ni- 
hal sway of a Christian to the onerous despotism of the Mus- 
sulman. What is undoubted is, that the o^r was accepted ; 
and that a powerful army, in two columns, passed the Pyre- 
nees. The glory g( humbling tlie Mohammedan &ith in 
Spain would doubtless have much weight with this Christian 
emperor ; but, from his subsequent acts, we may be excused 
for suspecting that policy, and even ambition, had as much in- 
fluence over him as the interests of religion. He himself 
headed the division which passed into Navarre through Gas- 
cony, and his first conquest was the Christian city of Pampe- 
luna. Though the anonymous writer of the ** Annales Me- 
tenses*^ asserts that he expelled the Saracens from that city, 
Sebastian of Salamanca, a more ancient writer, who must ne- 
cessarily have known much more of the circumstances, ex- 
pressly affirms that, previous to his di^s (a. d. 870), Moors 
had never been admitted either into it, or an^ other town of 
Navarre or Biscay. The walls he levelled with the ground ; 
and thence proceeded to Saragossa,, to effect a junction with 
the other divisions of his army, which had marched by way 
of Roussillon. That city quickly owned his supremacy ; and 
so also, we are told, did Gerona, Huesca, and Barcelona, the 
government of which he confided to the sheiks who had in- 
vited him into the Peninsula, and had aided him with their 
influence. If the testimony of Eginhard be admissible, the 
whole country, fiiom the Ibems to the Pyrenees, in like man- 
ner owned his authority.* How far he might have carried his 
arms, had not the revolt of the Saxons summoned him to a^ 
more urgent scene,f it would be useless to conjecture ; but 
that he meditated the subjugation of the Peninsula,^-of the 
portions held by the Christians, as well as those subject to the 
misbelievers, — may be reasonably inferred both from his im- 
mense preparations, and finm the admission of the most an- 
cient historians of that period. The inaction of Abderahman 
shows plainly enough that he was unable to cope with the 
imperial forces; but the result of this expedition must be ac- 
knowle^ed as inglorious to Charlemagne. The destruction 
of a Christian city, and the homage of a few feudatory govern- 
ors in Catalonia, little accorded either with his religious or 

* ** Ab eo totam Pyrensi montis jugum perdomitum, et usque ad Iberum 
amnem," ftc. 

t Another and leas honorable reason is assigned by the monk of Oilos, 
who spitefully intimates that the emperor was bribed to return.^JMims 
Fraiteorum, auro emruptus. 
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tenor of a treaty between the two kings, a treaty oh 'which 
the early Christian writers preserve a deep silence, we maj 
infer either that the Astartan ruler had sustained some reverse, 
or that he tamed aside the storm of threatening vengeance by 
concessions.* Nor is it unlikely that the unanimous relation 
of the Arabian writers is true, who assert that, in the infancy 
ci their state, the yet feeble kings of the mountains were trib- 
utary to the strangers. Bv those writers Abderahman is said 
to have humbled Aurelio, the successor of Freula, who refissed 
at first to pay the accust^ned tribute ; and that the same trib- 
ute was punctually exacted by him from Silo and Mauregato. 
The silence of the Christians as to this humiliating but inevi- 
table subjection need not surprise us. Where the evidence on 
any given point is too conflicting to be reconciled, we can only 
adopt that solution of the difficulty which is most consonant 
with reason and probability. Botii tell us that while the Arals 
were undivided and strong, the Asturian rulers would scarcely 
be allowed independence vidthin their narrow domain& Their 
mountains were not more inaccessible than the Pyrenees, 
which never urested the progress of the victors. It was only 
when the weakness of the sovereigns, and the divisions of die 
subjects of Mohammedan Spain permitted thie Christian kings 
to extend their conquests, and to construct new fortresses, that 
Hie latter became strong enough to set their former masters at 
defiance.! 

_ Towards the close of his reign, Abderahman oonvolced 
yjQ at Cordova the walls df the six great provinces, Toledo^ 
Merida, Saragossa, ValencicL, Granada, and Murcia ; t^e 
walis of the twelve cities next in importance, with the wazirs 
of both, and his chief counsellors ; for the purpose of naming his 
successor. As had been long anticipated, his choice feU aa 
Hixem, the youngest and best beloved of his sons, who received 
the homage of the assembled chiefs. Suleyman and Abdalla, 

— ■ — - ■ -i — - - ' - 

* ** In the name of God the Clement and the Merciful | 
"The great king Abderahman ^[rants peace and protection to all the 
Christians of Spain, clergy or laity, including those of Castile. He solemnly 
engages to observe this covenant, on condition that the Christians pay hira 
annually, during the five ensuing yeacs, 10,000 ounces of gold, 10,000 poaadfe 
of silver, 10,0001iorseB, as many mules, 1000 cuirasaes, 1000 lances, and the 
same number of swords. 

** Done at Cordova, the 3d day of the Moon Saflr, ▲. r. 148. 

(June 5. A. x». 750.)" 
Though convinced that the Christians were subject to some species of 
tribute, we consider this treaty to be a forgery of later times, for these rea- 
sons :— 1. The w(Mrd Castile does not appear to have been used either by 
Christians or Arabs before the ninth century. 3. The tribute was greater 
than the poor Christians could pay. 3. The Arabs, at this time, used neither 
cuirasses, lances, nor swords ; and where could Mmaiiy horses be found f II 
is strange that these obvious considerations never struck Cond^, who ap- 
pears to entertain no doubt that the act is authentic. 

t Christian Spain, Sect. II. of the present Book. 
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who were present at the ceremony, showed no discontent — 
doubtless because they dared not — at this preference of their 
younger brother. 

AMerahman died in 787. The chief features of his charac- 
ter were honor, generosity, and intrepidity, with a deeply- 
rooted regard for the inter^ts of justice and religion. His 
views for a Mussulman were enlightened, and his sentiments 
liberal. Misfortune had been his sdioolmaster, and he profited 
by its les8on& He was an encourager of literature, as ap- 
pears from the number of schools he founded and endowed; 
of poetry, in particular, he must have been fond, or he would 
not have cultivated it himself In short, his highest praise is 
to be found in the fact that Mohammedan Spain wanted a 
hero and legislator to lay the first stone of her prosperity, and 
that she found both in him.''' 

HiXEM ben Ahderahman^ sumamed AJhadi Rhadi, ' 
the Just and the Good, was immediately proclaimed at i.^' 
Merida, whiter he bad accompanied his dyixig fiither ; ^ 
and his elevation was hailed by the acclamations of all y^M 
Spain. His mildness of manner, his love of justice, his 
liberal and enlightened views, affi)rded his people good ground 
to hope for a happy reign. But its commencement did not 
correspond with Uie general wish, though that commencement 
could scarcely be unexpected. Both nis brothers revolted, 
notwithstanding the anxiety of the kmg to live with them on 
terms of fraternil affection. Probably they had calculated on 
the well-known easiness of his disposition, which they consid- 
ered would disincline him to war, perhaps disqualify him for 
it But they were soon undeceived. At the head of 15,000 
men, Suleyman was utterly routed by the king in person; 
and when with another army he advanced to the combat, he 
met with the same fiite at the hands c^a royal general. Struck 
with his elder brother's want of success, and with the energy 
of Hixem, Abdalla went to Cordova, threw himself on the 
monarch's generosi^, and was pardoned, but not restored to 
his government After another defeat, Suleyman also submit- 
ted, and was pardoned, but only on the condition of his expa- 
triating himself, and residing in some town of W^tern Africa, 
which Edris ben Abdalla bad just dissevered from the sove- 
reignty of the house of Abbaa The commotions which this 

* Abu Abdalla, Vestis Aca Picta, p. 197. Albomaidus, Supplementum ad 
HiBtoriam Caliphanim Reffiimqae Hispanic, p. 198. Abu Bakir, Vestis 
Serica, p. 30. Ben Alabar, Chronnlogia Hispan. p. 198. (All four in Casiri, 
Bibl. Arab. Hisp. torn, ii.) Ximenes, Historia Arabum, cap. 18. Monaciii 
Albeldensis Cbrooicon (apud Florez, Esmina Sagrada, xii. 463.). Ximenes 
Renim in Hisp. Gest., necnon Lucas Tudensis, Chronicon Mundi (i^Mid* 
Sebottum ii. et iv.). Conde, by Maries, i. 242—250. 
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rebdlkn had caased id Catalonia were rop r caucd with etiD 
more frcility. 

The sucoesB with which Hizem had crashed these 
^Jt formidable insarrectioDs lonsed within him the latent 
sparks of ambition : he now aspired to conquests not onlj 
in the Asturias, but in Gothic Gaul. He proclaimed the Algv- 
hedy or Hdy War, which every Mussulman was bound to aid 
if young by personal service, if rich and advanced in years, bf 
the contribution of horses^ arms, or money. Two fi>rmidable 
armies were immediately put in motion ; one 39,000 strong, 
which was headed by the hagib or prime minister, marched 
into the Asturias ; the other, which was still more numerous, 
and was under the orders of Abdalla ben Abdelmelic, advanced 
towards the Pyrenees. 

The exploits of the hagib Abdelwahid hc-i Mugueit were at 
first successful : he laid waste all Galicia as fiir as Lugo, and 
obtained immense plunder. Bermudo the deacon, king of the 
Asturias, was ill fitted to perform the duties of a general ; but 
his nephew Alfonso, surnamed the Chaste, to whom he aban- 
doned the sceptre, had the glory of fieeing the infant kingdom 
fiom the invaders. A second expedition, under the hagib*i3 
son, was still more unfortunate. From this time may be dated 
the real independence of the Christiana 
^jQ ' The success of the other army was not very signal. 
* After a tedious siege, Gerona, which held for France, 
submitted: Abdalla then passed the mountain-barrier; sei^d 
on Narbonne, which he ravaged and partly burnt; and 
thence advanced towards Carcassonne. Oii his march he en- 
countered considerable resistance Grom the duke Willuim, one 
of Ch8j*lemagne*s generals; but in the end he was victorioua 
Either, however, he was unable to reduce the fortified places 
of Septimania, or he feared to remain there until the fWks 
should fall on him in greater numbers. He made no conquests, 
but shortly returned across the Pyrenees laden with immense 
plunder. The portion belonging to the king was employed in 
finii^ing the magnificent mosque which his fiither had com- 
menced in Cordova* 

His ill or, at most, veiy partial success seems to have 
damped the ambition of Hixem. He now applied himself ex- 
clusively to the arts of peace, — ^to the encouragement of 
science, of religion, and of learning, and to the weSare of his 
people. Of his sense of justice no letter proof need be adduced 

* This fkmouf mosque, we are told, was in length 600 feet, in breadth SSQl 
It bad 57 naves, supported by 1093 marble columns : 19 gates, covered with 
bronsBe of exquisite workmanship, opened to the south. The building waa 
lighted by 4700 lamps continually burning. 
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tfaiin the fact, that thoogh there was one day an article to be sold, 
which he would have been glad to purchase, he would allow 
no one to bid for it in his name, lest others who wished also to 
acquire it should be intimidated from opposing him, and the 
proprietor be thereby injured. In the seventh year of his 
reign he caused his son Alhakem to be recognized as his suc- 
cessor, and died m a few months afterwards (in 796), univer- 
sally lamented by his subjects.* 

The reign of Aiaakbm was one of extreme a^tation. 
No sooner were his uncles acquainted with the death of ^q^ 
the able and virtuous Hizem, man thev resolved to assert 7^ 
their rights of primogeniture. Witnout diJSiculty Ab- -.g^ 
dallah seized on Tofedo; while Suleyman, from his 
residence in Tangier, caused his gold to be lavishly distributed 
among such chie& as he knew were friendly to his cause. 
Toledo was immediately invested ; but as the king suddenly 
departed for Catalonia, to recover some conquests made by the 
Flunks, the siege was prosecuted with littie vigor. On his 
triumphant return, however, and on his obtaining a signal vic- 
tory over his rebel uncles, the place capitulated to his general, 
Amru. After this defeat Suleyman and Abdalla retreated 
through the mountains to Valencia. They were pursued by 
the kmg, who again triumphed over them, and more signally 
than before, Suleyman being left dead on the field. Abdalla 
now threw himself on the clemency of his nephew : he was 
readily pardoned, on the condition of removing to Tangier, 
and of leaving his two sons as hostagfes for his future behavior. 
To the elder of these sons, Es&, the young king gave his 
sister m marriage, and appointed him to the government of 
Merida. 

During this revolt, as just stated, the Franks, after ^g, 
reducing Narbonne, invaded Catalonia. They were in- r^ 
vited by some Moorish rebels, who sighed after inde- ■. g^ 
pendence, or at most a nominal dependence on the em- 
peror. The wars which followed were to both parties diver- 
sified in success, and were frequently suspended by mu- 
tual agreement First, Huesca, Lerida, Grerona, and Barcelona 
immediately submitted to the Franks ; but the appearance of 
Alhakem turned the fortune of the day. He not only recov- 
ered these important places, but passed the Pyrenees, and rav- 
aged the country to the gates of Narbonne. The Franks, 

* The same authorities aa those last quoted, with the addition of Sebas- 
tianus Salmanticensis, Chronicon, No. 31. (apud Florez, liii. 487.) Chroni* 
con Silense, No. 28. (apod eundem, xvii. 383.) Bouges, Histoire Eoclteias- 
tique et Civile de la ville, Sec. de Carcassonne, p. 65. For the affairs of 
the Franks in this reign, see Eginhard, Amales Regum Francorum, p. 247, 
(in the collection of Imcbesne, torn, ii., ice) 
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however, aooo retuinedf in eoooeit, piobab]y, wilii the Asts- 
rian king, who drraded the arms of the MoaLems. The son of 
Charlemagne, Louis duke of Aqiiitaine, took Genna, and, with 
the Bid of the rebels, the more impcNtant ck^ of Barceknia : 
Tortosa was twice besieffed in vain; the thud time it fell 
Again did the Mohammedan king hasten to the scene of war; 
but he avoided measuring his arms with the formidalde Frank, 
and contented himself with strengthening the works of other 
fortresses in Catalonia. In 807, Louis returned a third time, 
but effected little : there is even reason for believing- that hm 

general, if not himsejj^ was defeated by the young {Nrince Ab- 
erahman, heir to the throne of Cordova, whose valor filled the 
Christians with fear. Tortosa was recovered, and so ere long 
were Huescaand Saragossa. Still Barcelona, which had be^ 

i'ust formed into a lordSiip, and many other fortresses of CSatar 
^nia, acknowledged the supremacy of CharlemaCTe. De- 
pendent on ftircdona were the counts of Gerona, l^gel, Cer- 
dana, Ampurias, &c., which were dignities first created by 
Louis. On these dignitaries again were dependent subaltern 
courts, such as those of Manresa, Vique, Berga, &c., of whom 
mention will be made in the proper place.* 

Whilst these transactions were passing in Catalonia, 

1^ Alfonso the Chaste was naturally ea^^r to profit by the 
. division in his &vor. To punish hu revolt in 801, Al- 

AQg hakem ascended the Elvo from Saragossa, and ravaged 
* his eastern territoriea But on tiie return of the Mofamn- 
medan king, who left Yuzzuf ben Amru to prosecute the war, 
the Asturian entirely routed the forces of that general, whom 
he took prisoner, and for whose ransom he exacted a heavy 
sum. This very fiict proves that the two kings were now 
placed on an equal footing, — ^that the ties of vassalage had been 
burst asunder by the Christian hero. In 806, Alfonso crossed 
the Duero, invaded Lusitania, and took Lisb(m. Alhakem 
hastened to the theatre of war, and obtained some successes; 
but as Alfonso probably retired from him, and as the operations 
became tedious and indecisive, he at length returned to his 
capital, leaving the command of the army to Abdalla ben Mai- 
chi and Abddkerim. This was the tune for the Christian 
king to assume the ofiensive : he gained first a signal victory 
over Abdalla in Galicia, who fell on the field ; tuod next over 

* Vita Ludovici Pii Imperatoris, necnon Annales Regum FVaneoram 
(apad Duchesne Historian Franconim Scriptorefi, Sec, torn. ii. 889. 348.). 
Tte Annales Metenses Reriun Francarum, and the Annales iSranconim 
Fuldensea'(apad eundem, ii. S87. 538.), have also been consulted. See also 
the chapter which treats of the counts of Barcelona, ice. In this {dace, we 
must not dwell on the actions of the Christians ; indeed, the warlike acts of 
this period are almost too obscure to be noticed : their efl^ts only are visible. 
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the other general, whom he rotited in like manner, and whom 
in a second action he not only defeated, but slew. Abderah- 
nian now advanced, defeated Alfonso oa the banks of the Duero, 
took Zamova, and compelled that king to sue fer peace. How- 
ever, hostilities soon recommenced, but with little advantage 
to either party. 

From tiie obscure, confused, and meager relations of the 
early Christian writers of the new kingdom, it is impossible to 
ferm a clear, connected, and accurate narrative. They do not 
mention the reverses of the Asturian arms ; while tiie suc- 
cesses are evidently exaggerated, and even multiplied. On 
the other hand, the Arabians are generally as silent with re- 
spect to their disasters, and as boastful of their achievements. 
If either nation had half the success contended fi>r by their re- 
spective advocates, thodestruction of the other must have been 
inevitable.* 

Internally the reign of Alhakem was no less troubled. 
Scarcely was the rebellion of his uncles repressed, when |qq* 
the tyranny of Yussuf ben Amru occasioned great dis- 
orders in Toleda In 805, the inhabitants openly rose against 
the governor, whom they confined in prison ; they next sent 
defNities to the kin? to justify their conduct After hearing 
their complaints, Alhakem observed to Amru that his son was 
too young for so important a eovemment ^ If thou wilt con- 
fide it to me,'* replied the j&uer, ** I ehall know how to l^eep 
the inhabitants tranquil.** It was immediately granted to. him, 
and &tally, as the event proved, for the oppressed people. To 
revenge the fimcied wrong done to his son, he ground them to 
the euth with exactions, and imprisoned them on the slightest 
pretexts. But he longed for blood, and formed a pretext for 
shedding it; nor could the unexpected presence in Toledo of 
prince Abderahman prevent him fix)m fiilfilling his purpose. 
He invited the principal inhabitants— chiefly Mohammedans — 
to wait on the heir of the monarchy ; but as they entered the 

* Sebastianus Balmanticensis Chronicon, No. 23. (apud Florez, ziii. 486.) 
Monachi Albeldensia Chronicon, No. 58. (apud «undem, xiii. 453.) Ximenea, 
Serum in HispaniaGtestaram, lib. iv. cap. 13. The modern hiBtorians of Spain 
are those most guilty of this exaggeration— no doubt, undesignedly— for the 
Spaniards were always a conscientious people. If any reader will compare 
Ferreras, for instance, with the original authorities here quoted, he will be 
■urprised to find in that historian so many and so signal victories gained 
over the misbelievers, of which no mention is made by writers almost con- 
temporary. As these writers do not always assign the same action to the 
same date, nothing is easier than to multiply such actions. For example : 
«— the two victories last recorded are doubtless those mentioned by Sebastian 
as happening in anno trigesimo of Alfonso's reign. But when did that 
wince begin nis reign? According to one account, in 783; to another, in 
79L Hence we have four victories, two in 813 and two in 881. This ii 
but a small specimen of the diflkultiee of our task. 
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palace, they were seized by his soldiers, were carried into a 
subterraneous apartment, and massacred. Four hundred heads 
were exposed to the ternfied citizens, who were told that the 
execution was by the Idng's order. This tragical event is said 
to have afflicted Abderahman: why, then, did he not punish 
the walil 

About the same tune a coiis{nracy was formed in Cor- 
Yqi* dova itself, the object of which was to assassinate Alha- 
kem, and to raise a grandson of the first Abderahman to 
the vacant throne. The fiital secret was revealed to the mon- 
arch's private ear by (me of the sons and hostages of his uncle 
Abdalla, whose fortunes it was intended to raise. The very day 
on which this tra|^y was to be perpetrated, three hundred goiy 
heads were exhibited in the most public part of Cordova. Had 
his own been there, instead of them, no public sorrow would 
have been manifested. His severity, we may add, his cruelty, 
and still more, perhaps, his recent treaty with Alfonso^ ren- 
dered him no fiivorite with the people. 

This incident was not likely to assuage his a^^tite for 
blood, an appetite which is believed to have been innate in his 
temperament, though education and circumstances had hith- 
erto suspended its cravings. Commensurate with its increas- 
iug intensity was his passion for luxury. He no longer de- 
lighted in reaping " the iron harvests of the field :" shut up in 
his jnlace with his female slaves, amidst the sweetest sounds 
of vocal and instrumental music, or witnessing the lascivious 
dance, he passed the whole of his time. If, however, his per- 
son was thus hidden from the eyes of his people, his exist^ice 
was but two evident firom the execution m his sanguinary 
oQQ mandates. That he mi^ht enjoy the pleasures without 
' the cares of royalty, in me year 815 he caused his son 
Abderahman to receive the homage of bis chiefo as the wali 
alhadi, or successor to the tlu^one, and on the shoulders of that 
prince he thenceforth laid tne whole weight of government, 
but tyrants often tremble, as well as their opprei^ed sttbject& 
To escape assassination, or the consequences of an open in- 
surrection, he filled or surrounded his palace with a diosen 
guard of 5000 men, whose fidelity he secured by permanent 
beral pay. To meet this extraordinary increase of expendi- 
ture, he laid an entrance duty on the merchandise which ar- 
rived in the capital This measure excited indignation, not so 
much because it was oppressive as because it was novel : mur- 
murs arose on every side, and even an open insurrection 
appeared certain. To crush it l^ terror, he ordered ten 
202 ^^^ ^ho had refused to pay the duty, to be publicly ez- 
' ecuted. A trivial accident, however, acting like a spark 
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on the present inflammable spirit of the peopk), produced a 
general explosioa : the guards of the ten prisoners were mas- 
sacred ; a few who wisely fled were pursued to the very gates 
of the palace, the multitude uttering terrific menaces aj^ainst 
the audior and advisers of so odious a cruelty. The desure of 
vengeance roused the king from his unworthy lethargy. Seiz- 
ing his arms, and followed by the cavalry of his guard, he 
charged the mob, which, as mobs always wDl do, endeavored 
to escape when real danger approached. In a few minutes 
the streets of Cordova were strewn with dead bodies: such as 
could reach their habitations were safe ; about three hundred 
were overtaken on the banks of the river, and were instantly 
impaled. But the effects did not end here: the numerous 
43treets outside the walls of the city were levelled with the 
ground, and the surviving inhabitants were pardoned only on 
the condition of leaving Cordova far ever. With loud lament- 
ations, the unhappy exiles departed from the scene of their 
fyrmer happiness: a considerable number settled in Toledo; 
6000 accepted the asylum offered them by Edris ben Edris in 
his new city of Fez, and the quarter where they settled is at 
this day called the Andalusian Quarts. The fate of the ftr 
greater portion was more singular : 15,000 proceeded to Egypt, 
seized on Alexandria, and there maintained themselves in spite 
of all opposition, until the wali, by the caliph's permission, 
purchased their departure by a large sum of money, and by 
allowing them to reside on one of the isles of Greece. They 
chose Crete, and founded an independent government, at the 
head of which was Omar ben Sioaib, who had led them from 
the time of their leaving Cordova. In the sequel they built 
Candia."" 

From this moment Alhakem, who acquired the sur- 
name of the Cruel, was torn by incessant remorse. His oQg^ 
imagination was continually haunted by the spectres of 
his murdered people. Solitude was intolerable, and sleep 
abnoet impossible. In the dead of the ni^ht he called his 
singers anid dancers, and sometimes even his ministers and 
judges, as if some public af&ir of the utmost urgency were to 
be examined. After making the gaping ministers listen to 
the music, or witness the dancing of his female slaves, he 
coolly bade them go l^ome. In ^Si this whimsical tyrant 
breathed his lastf 

* Cond& is at great pains to ^ve his autliorities for this extraordinary re- 
lation. It is eonfusedly giweu m Gibbon. 

t Abu Abdalla, Vestis Acu Pieta (Series Ommiaditanira Hispanic) Al- 
homaid. Supplementum. Abu Bakir, Vestis Serica (two of these are whim- 
sical titles.) Ben Alabar, Chronolopa Hispan. (all four in the eolloction 

U2 
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AbqieahmamIL had long made hinwdfbdovedflioft 
^na m ft private capacity and as Ihe depaty of his fiitiier: 

. happiness was as much hoped from his reign, and as 
no- much was it alloyed bv many misfinrtanes. The first was 
the hostile arrival of his great-uncle, Abdalla, sonjof Ab- 
derahman I., who, though on ue verge <^ the tomb, resolved 
to strike another Uow fin" empire. With his treasures this 
restless old man had raised troops, and caused himself to be 
proclaimed king. He was speedily defeated by his active 
kinsman ; and was pursued to Valencia, within the walls of 
which he took shelter. This place the old man was at fiist 
disposed to defend ; but he soon gave way to better thooghts^ 
doubtless through the earnest expostulations of his two sona^ 
Cassim and Eerah, who acted as mediators; and he sent }ub 
submission to the king. In the interview which followed, 
Abderahman was strode with respect on beholding the vene- 
rable countenance, the long beard, and majestic appearance of 
his relative, whom he not only pardoned, but placed over the 
government of Tadmtr, with independent authority, but not 
transmissible to Abdalla^s descendants. His magnanimity an 
this occasion brought tears of grateful pleasure from his kin- 
dred and people. With their fml sanction, a salutary law was 
now passed, defining the right of succession to be inherent m 
the children of the natural monarch, according to their j»imo- 
geniture; and, where the direct heirs subsisted, excluding the 
other branches of the fiunily. 

In his transactions with the Christians of the Asturias and 
Catalonia, Abderahman was more fortunate than his two pre- 
decessors. Though the war with the former was protracted, 
he did not allow either Alfonso or Ramiro to gain much ad* 
vantage over him. As to the Franks, who, on this occasiaii, 
had the boldness to invade his territories, they were speedily 
driven back, and were made to tremble for their possessions in 
Catalonia.* In 827, indeed, they took Barceloha ; but it was 
recovered by the Mohammedan forces: and their influence 

of Casiri^ torn. ii. p. 108, dec and 30.). Ximenes, Historia Arabum, cap. 19. 
All these, however, are very meager and very obscure authorities, and 
are thrown into the shade by Cond^, even as spoiled by Marl^, i. 271 
—3(13. 

* " Anno 815," says Eginhard, " pax que cum Abulaz rege Sarraceno- 
rum facta est per triennium servata, velut inutilis rupta, et contra earn 
iterum susceptum est bellum.** Here is an excellent reason for a war! Its 
issue was too dishonorable to be related : " Gluis tamen ftierit belli hujua 
eventus omnino nos latet," adds the archbishop of Paris. It is not hidden 
from any one who chooses to seek it. Masdeu (xii. 118, &c.) is, as usual, 
very unmerciful on the French. *^ Un exercito Frances entra en Catalufia, 
y por miedo se vuelve & casa.— Dos exercitos Franceses destinados para 
CataluBa por miedo no entran," are the marginal indications of two conse- 
cutive chapters. 
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was still fiirther weakened by the revolt of Aizo, (me of their 
counts, who, for some unknown reason, entered into an al- 
liance with the king of Cordova against the emperor Louia 
Three armies of Franks saccessively appeared in Spain, but 
effected nothing; while a Mohammedan fleet burned the 
suburbs of Marseilles. In fact, most of the petty soverei^ties 
which France had founded were either subject to the Moors, 
or were aiming at independence. 

Nor, alter the hostile invasion of Abdalla, was the kingdom 
of Abderahman free from internal troubles. Merida twice re- 
volted, on the pretext either that the public burdens were in- 
tolerable, or that the^r were too rigorously collected : the real 
cause of the commotion was the turbulence of some leading 
inhabitants. It was, with much difficulty, forced to submit 
Toledo followed the example; and so numerous and deter- 
mined were the disaffected, that the city sustained a 
blockade of nine years against the royal forces. Scarcely ^-j * 
were these domestic wounds closed, when a new and * 
unexpected enemy appeared on the coasts of Lusitania. The 
Scandinavian vikingur, in fifly-fi)ur vessels, had spread terror 
along the maritime districts of France and the Peninsula. 
These savage northmen landed wherever there was a prospect 
of booty ;* plundered towns and churches ; consumed with 
fire evenr thing which they could not remove ; and put to the 
sword all, of every age and of either sex, who had the misfor- 
tune to fall in their way. In short, from the terrific descrip- 
tions given of them both in the Icelandic sagas and the Chris- 
tian writers of the south,f we should suppose them to have 
been demons rather than men. Thirteen days they assailed 
Lisbon ; and that place would have fidlen, but for the season- 
able march of the neighboring walis to relieve it The pirates 
reimbarked with their booty ; landed on the coasts of. Lusita- 
nia and Algarve, which they ravaged ; and ultimately non 
destroyed a great part of Seville. Such was their repu- 
tation for valor, that their retreat was seldom molested. To 
rebuild the ruined walls was the immediate work of the king ; 

-m - ■--- - I — — - - I _ I . I r ----- ^ 

* The character of this people was not unknown to ApoUinaris Stdoniu§ : 
— ** HoBtis eBt omni hoste truculentior. Improvisos aggreditur, pnevisos 
elabitur, spemit abjectos, sternit incautos. Si sequatur, intercipit ; si 
fijgiat, evadit."— Lib. viii. epist. 6. 

t Sebastian of Salamanca, who lived at the time, and the monk of Silos, 
say, that when the pirates landed on the coast of Galicia, they were sig- 
nally defeated by Ramiro. 

For the extraordinary character and daring exploits of these sons of the 
deep, see one of the most interesting books that has recently issued from 
the French press,— Depping, Histoire des ExpMitions Maritimes des Nor- 
mands. The book, however, might be improved by one well acquainted 
with the rich stores of Danish historic literature. 
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and to be prepared for refflBtance, in the event (^fbtore pirati- 
cal descents, he established a line of finis fiom the principal 
sea-ports to his capital, with fiicilities fi)r conunnnicatingf 
nm>id]y with one another. To add to these internal calamities^ 
a drought of two years withered the productions of the earth ; 
or if anything was spared by the heat, it was devoured by 
clouds oif locusts. 

These sufferings of his people must sensibly have afflicted 
the heart of Abderahman ;' and he endeavored to relieve them 
by importing com from Africa, and by furnishing the unem- 
ployed with occupation. The works which he constructed in 
that city were of equal magnificence and utility. Mosqaes 
were erected ; the streets paved ; marble baths made for the 
convenience of the men ; and, the most important of all his 
enterprises, water in abundance was brought from the moun- 
tains to the city by means of leaden pipes. But Abderahman 
was a man of letters as well as a man of science. The edu- 
cation of his fi>ur sons he intrusted to Mohammedan doctors of 
distinguished reputation, yet he himself superintended it His 
delight was to be present at the literary contests of these sons, 
and at their disputations with the most eloquent and learned 
of his subjects. It was no less his delight to invite to the 
court, and to retain there by unexampled liberality, such, 
whether subjects or strangers, as had attained distinction by 
their talents. 

Among the favorites of Abderahman was the poet Abdalla 
ben Xamri; who was also, as the following anecdote will 
prove, no less a courtier than a poet The king had a mistress 
of surpassing beauty, round whose neck, in one of his passion- 
ate moments, he threw a diamond chain of immense value. 
Some of his prudent counseUors represented to him that he 
had been too lavish in his bounty, — ^tiiat the chain should have 
been placed in the treasury against a time of need. " The 
brilliancy of this necklace," replied the enamored king, " has 
dazzled you: you are just like the rest of men, — you {3ace an 
immense value on things which in reality have none at alL 
What are these diamonds, when compared with the elegance 
and beauty of a lovely woman 1" He complained to his mend 
Xamri of this want of taste in his ministers. ^ Nature," odd 
the courtly poet in harmonious numbers, "has many wonders; 
but none approaching the beauty of thy beloved slave. The 
finest pearls of the sea, the hyacinths fi>rmed in the bosom of 
the earth, have no charms comparable with those which have 
touched thy heart !" Abderahman, who was a poet, replied 
in the same strain. After paying a high compliment to the 
verses of his flatterer, which, he declared, were as sweet as 
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the perfiime of the rose, as the odoriferous scent of flowery 
meads^ and even as the youthful heauty herself, he added, — 
^ My eyes and my heart are hers : if they were still mine, I 
would form a necklace of them to adorn the bosom of my 
slave !" Xamri declared that the royal verses were better than 
his own ; that he was undeserving such praise ; and that the 
only favor he asked of Heaven was time, not only to compose, 
but to proclaim, the high qualities and deeds of his patron. A 
rich present was sure to reward his adulation. 

In 850, Abderahman caused his son Mohammed to be ac- 
knowledged wali alhadi. hi 852 he died, universally lamented 
by his people.* 

The reign of Mohammed L contains little to strike 
the attention. He was always at war, either with the nvr 
Afiturians or his own subjects. Ramiro, Ordoilo, and . 
Alfonso ni. successively defeated his best troops, and 070 
gradually enlarged their dominions. Not that no victo- 
ries were gain^ by him or his generals. Two are especially 
named, one in Navarre, the other in Alava ; but they were 
without result ; while those of the Christians were generally 
^owed by the reduction of some town or fi)rtrefls. Alfonso 
amjdified the Christian states nearly one half: to Galicia and 
the Asturias he added the rest of Leon, Old Castile, Estrema- 
dura, and a considerable portion of Lusitania. To account for 
this increased success, we must take into consideration the 
incieased otrength of the Christian moiuuchs, who were ac- 
knowledged lords paramount over Castile and Navarre,t and 
the weakness of the kingdom of Cordova, occasioned by its 
internal dissensions. At wis time, too, Ramiro and his suc- 
cessors perfectly understood the perfidious art of profiting by 
such dissensions: they were ready enough to enter into an 
alliance with the rebels, whom they forsook whenever the 
Moorish monarch was victorious. The Mohammedans were 
no less eager to adopt the same policy. Both doubtless thought 
that the end would sanctify the means ; a maxim, however, 

which an orthodox Spaniard of the present day would justly 

- 

* Authorities,— for the Spanish afihirs, the Arabian fragments of Casiri, 
the bishops of Salamanca, the monks of Albelda and Silos, Roderie of Tole- 
do, and Cond6 spoiled by Marl6s ; for the transactions of the Franks, Egin- 
bard, the anonjrmous life of the emperor Louis, the Annales Fuldenses 
and others, in the collection of Duchesne, Historie Francorum Scriptores 
Ckwtanci ; all nearly in the pages last quoted. See also Marca, Limes 
Hispanicus, lib. iii. cap. 31. et 22. and Moret, Anales del Reyno de Navarre, 
torn. i. lib. 3. et 4. 

t Castile was held as a fief of the crown of the Asturias and Leon ; it 
was formed as a barrier against the Mohammedan inroads. For the pre- 
eite extent of these conquests of the Christian kings, we must refer the 
veader to their respective reigns. 
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chaxacterize as **vna heregia detettMe^ (a deteatdij 

heresy.) 

Mohammed was ultimately more socceesful in his oontesCi 
with his subjects than with his natural enemies. Of the dxES- 
culty, however, with which this success was obtained, Man 
ben Zeyad, the wali of Saiagossa, and Omar, a bandit chief 
aoford us abundant proo£ Muza and his son, 'wbo was 
^^ wali of Toledo, withstood a siege of five or six jeaa 
'^^* withm that ancient Christian capital; and iviien it w» 
compelled to capitulate (in 860), th^ contrived to efifect their 
escape. Omar ben Ha&, whom the Christians call Ben Afiom, 
was an obscure laborer or mechanic of Ronda. His soul «s 
above, or below, lus sphere; he became restleas and discon- 
tented. He removed to Torgiela, but apparently with no tet- 
ter success; for we next hear of him as a captain of banditti 
amidst the hills of Andalusia. In his strong position he W 
fled or defied the pursuits of justice. But he at length eite 
feared the renewed vigilance of the alcaids, or scorned los 
narrow limits : with his mcreased band he went toUie iitmtien 
of Navarre, seized on a mountain fortress, and from thenoe 
extended his ravages into Aragon. He appears very soon to 
have subjected the neighboring peasants, who oyimeA him as 
their lord, and paid him the same homage aa they would have 
done to the proudest of the walis. As his forces increased, 
he assumed the tone of a sovereign, stirred up the inhabitaiitB 
to revolt against the king of Cordova, and aUied himself witii 
the king Ordono. Several important towns declared &r 
him. The wali of Saiagossa, who might have put down the 
rebellion in its infiuicy, was disa^cted, and remained quiet; 

QRo ^^6 alcaid of Lerida, Abdelmelic, openly embraced the 
' cause t>f Omar, and the example was soon followed by 
other local governora Mohammed now advanced to chastise 
the daring rebel. Omar, seeing that open resistance would 
be unavailing, had recourse to cunning. By his messengers 
he persuaded the king that his only object m arming vras to 
fall on the Christians his allies, that he was still a true profes- 
sor <^ Islam, and loyal to his legitimate rulQr. Mohammed 
praised him fer his policy, promised to reward him with a good 
government, and actually sent his nephew, Z^d ben Caffiim, 
with a body of Valencian cavalry, to strengthen Omar. The 
prince and his followers were received with respect, but were 
assassinated the very niffht of their reaching the camp of their 
treacherous allies. Mohammed swore to be revenged, and or- 
dered his valiant son Almondhir with the chief icrce of his 
kingdom to crush the perfidious outlaw. Almondhir eagerly 
obeyed the summons, and sought out Omar, who awaited his 
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arrival wkhout fear. In the bloody aetion which ensued, the 
prince triamphed ; but had the rebel been aided by his aUy 
Atfonso (Ordono had died in the interim), the result mig^ht 
have been widely diSerent. One troop of the bandits, stonned 
in their strong-hold, were taken and executed,, with their 
aecond leader, Abdelmelic. Omar escaped into the Pyrenees, 
exhorting his remaining followers to submit, but promised 
that if his life were spared he would again be in the field with 
a new army. He kept his word. He offered his services to 
the Navarrese, gained them many iSurtresses,* and received fixxn 
them the title of king. He defeated the united forces of Hie 
wali of Saragossa and the alcaid of Huesca, and conquer- 
ed the whole country as far as the Ebro. This time the nffr 
king in person, with his son Almondhir, and his best 
officers, hastened to the field. Omar endeavored to avoid an 
open engagement, but was forced to defend himself, was de- 
feated luid slain. But the rebels were not yet annihilated. 
Calib ben Omar, who with the title inherited the warlike 
spirit of his father, and was destined to greater things, de- 
scended with a chosen band from the mountains of Jaca, and 
laid waste or rendered tributary the country on the banks of 
the Ebro. Almondhir advanced to measure arms with ^r^ 
the son of his old enemy ; but a whole year elapsed be- 
fore he could gain any advantage over Calib, and even then 
his lieutenant Abdelw^r was taken jNrisoner, and was not 
delivered up without a heavy ransom. Nor was Calib taken : 
he retreated, or rather retired, into the mountains, until a fii- 
vorable opportunity should open him a way for new under- 
takings. 

If to these a^tating scenes we add a drought of a year's 
duration, the third which had visited Spain within the short 
period of twenty years; an earthquake which swallowed seve- 
ral towns^ and another invasion of the Normans, who ruined 
the places on the coast of Andalusia, and plundered the superb 
moeque of Al^ziras, some idea may be formed of the disas- 
ters of this reign.* 

Mohammed, like his fiither, was a man of letters, and a 
friend to geniua S^t that his character was somewhat sterner, 
appears msn his persecutions of his Christian subjects, the only 
stain on his character as a ruler. Yet he was indulgent witn 
his firiends; and the following anecdote, though trifling in it^ 
8el( may give us an insight into the ordinary diverskms and 

* The Annales Bertiniani my that the Nonnau nva^ed the coantry to 
the very gates of Valencia :—** usque ad Valentiam civitatem devastando 
penmnunt" This it very probable, though not mentioned by the Arabic 
writen of Spain. 
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oommoQ fiimiliaritiea of these Mohammedsn monajrchs. One 
day his secretary, Abdalla ben AosiiD, on entering' his apart- 
ment, found him P^ing with some little children ; one be 
held on his lap. " What wantest thoa with me on sach a ^j 
as thisi** asked the king (there was a tremendous thnndeF- 
storm raj^ring at the time). ''Is this weather for buraneaBf 
*'Thy highness knows,*' replied the minister, **that where 
there are children there is safety."* He then repeated same 
original verses, to the eflect, that when the thunder roarB^ meo 
ehwild be surrounded by litde children ; and that if a banquet 
were added, the danger would be diminished. ^ Doet tfaou not 
see the trees of thy garden how they are now bent with raio^ 
now shaken by the wind 1 Whilst they are groaning in the 
storm, let the cupgo round, filled even to the brim with de^ 
licious s^ba !"t The king smiled at his secretary's veiaest 
ordered a collation to be served, and singers and ^mncers to 
be introduced. While eating, he told uie little boy an his 
knee to throw a cup at the h^ of Abdalla.| The poet, how- 
ever, eluded the blow, and in his usual strain said, '' Jjovelj 
child, be not so cruel ; cruelty becomes not a countenance ao 
beautiiul as thine !" The kizi^ praised the temper and poetry 
of his minister, and oflered hun as a present the boy, wfaieh 
was not his own, or 10,000 adhirams.) The latter, who saw 
that the boy was a fiivorite, took the money; 

The death of Mohammed was sudden. One summer 
2^0 evening he was seated in his garden, conversing with 
' several of his ministers and servanta ^ How happy is 
the condition of kings!*' exclaimed Haxem ben Abdelasis, the 
courtly wali of Jaen ; ** for them the pleasures of life are ex- 
pressly made. Delightful gardens, i^lendid palaces, immense 
riches, the instruments and means of luxury — every thing, in 
short, has been granted them by the decrees of &te'!" — ^**Thc 
path of kings," replied the more experienced monarch, "is, in- 
deed, in appearance, strewed with flowers; but thou seest not 
that these roses have their thoma And is it not the destiny 
of the mightiest prince to leave the world as naked as the 
poorest peasant? The term of our lives," he added, "is in the 
hands of God ; but to the good that term is the commencement 



* This saperstitiouB but natural notion is common at this day among the 
Mohammedans : the innocence of the child may save the guilty man. 

t A sort of claret which the Moslems manufacture to elude the prohibi- 
tions of the Koran with respect to the purple juice of the grape. 

t A common amusement of Mohammedan despots when in good humor. 
These princely frolics are highly applauded by the Arabic writers of Spain, 
especially when, as was nearly always the case, blood flowed from the 
wound. If the sufferer pulled a wry face, the despot's mirth was heightened. 

§ About 130^ sterling 
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of everlasting Uiss." While uttering these commonplace 
truths, — and. little above common-place observation is to be 
found in the whole range of Mohammedan wisdom,-~he litde 
thought his own term was so near. He retired to rest, bat 
awoke no more on earth.* 

Almondhir, who in his Other's lifetime had been de- 
clared wali alhadi, ascended the throne with the pros- 273 
pects of a happy reign, but these prospects were soon 
to be blasted. 

No sooner did Calib ben Omar hear of Mohammed's death, 
than he descended from his mountains, was joined by thousands 
of partisans, and was successful beyond his most sanguine 
hopes. Huesca, Saragossa, and Toledo opened their gates to 
him. The whole kin^om was in consternation or in joy, acr 
coVding to the loyalty or disaffection of the people. It is cer- 
tain t!mt the new king had not many friends, and those few he 
soon lost With his well-known spirit, however, he ordered 
his hagib, Haxem ben Abdelasis, to invest Toleda The min- 
ister was as much outwitted by the artful rebel as Mohammed 
had been by that rebel's father, and in a manner nearly similar : 
his indiscretion vras &tal ; for nothing less than his head would 
sati^ the implacaUe Almondhir, who even displaced and im- 
prisoned his two sons, both vralis. The tyrant's own end was 
near ; for in the second year of his reign he fell in battle with 
the formidable Calib. 

The reign of Abdalla, the brother and successor of Almond- 
hir, was destined to be as troubled as that of any of his ^^ 
predecessors. One of the first revolts was headed by his ^ 
eldest son Mohammed, who was dissatisfied, first with the nn^ 
restoration of the sons of Hajcem, his personal enemies, ^^* 
to the &vor of the king, and next, perhaps, with his own de- 
pendent situation. He was joined by his brother Alkassim, 

* SebastianuB Salmanticensis, Chronicon, in regno Ordonii (apad Flores, 
torn. viiU. We here part with the good bishop, whose work ends with the 
reii^n of Ordofio ][. Monacbi Silensis Chronicon, Nos. 35. 48. (apud eundem, 
zvii. 390, &£.). Monachi Albeldensis Chronicon, Nos. 47. 60. (apud eundem, 
ziii. 450, &c.). Ximenes, Rerum in Hispaniae Gestarum lib. iv. cap. 14. 16. 
Idem, Historia Arabum, cap. 90, &c. See also the Vestis Serica of Abu Ba- 
kir, the Vestis Acq Picta of Aba Abdalla, the Chronologia of Ben Alabar, 
and the Supplementum of Alhomaid (apud Casiri, Bibliot. Arab. Hisp. £s- 
eurial. torn. ii.). Zurita, Anales de la Corona de Aragon, lib. i. cap. i. 8. A 
most invaluable work. Favvn, Histoire de Navarre, liv. ii. p. 60, iac. A very 
stupid one. Moret, Anales de Navarre,tom. i. A critical and elaborate one. 
Condd, as spoiled by Marias, Histoire de la Domination, &c, i. 333. 359. 
Depping. Histoire des Expeditions Maritimes des Normands, passim. Marca, 
Limes Hispanicus, lib. iii. cap. 38, 39. The Annates Bertiniani. the Annales 
Fuldenaes, and the Annales Regum Francorum (in the invaluable collec- 
tion of Duchesne), may also be consulted. The authorities, especially where 
the aflhirs of the Franks are concerned, are too numerous to be cited. 

V0L.L V 
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and by the chief walii of Andalaaia. After varioos aherHr 
tkxns of iaitaDe, he was defeated by his voanger brother Ah- 
derahman, was aevefely wounded in the battle, and was ocm- 
signed to a dungeon by the victor, nntil the long's pleasure 
could be known. There he died, whether in consequence of 
his wounds, or by violence, is uncertain. AlkasBim was par- 
doned; but ere Ifxig he engaged in another rebellion, and ket 
his liberty. 

But the matest affliction of the king was the continaed 
trium]^ of ue rebel Calib. Toledo, to which the latter hid 
retired, was ultimately besieged and relieved. He frequently 
left the place to &11 <« the royal generals, or even on AbdaSi 
himself; and if intercepted in his return to that city, he M 
many other fortresses to which he could retreat, and where^Iie 
could defy the whole force of the Moors. He had even tie 
audacity to make war on king Alfonso, then at peace with ^ 
dalla. If! as we are assured, he sent into the field an army of 
60,000 men, he might well think himself strong* enough to 
contend with kings. But AlfbnsO) the greatest prince of bis 
race, had never been defeated in any of his numerous battles 
with the MoorsL Near Zamora he encountered ^the nusbe- 
lievers, whom he routed with great slaughter. But the intrep- 
id rebel was not disheartened by this signal disaster : he pre- 
pared to defend his royal title and his possessions with renewed 
vigor. He even carried his boldness so fiir as to appear pri- 
vately in Cordova, where the king was. This astonishing 
feat proves that he had many concealed friends aboat the 
court — ^many who were probably ready to assist in dethroning 
the lawfU monarch. But his temerity on this occasion was 
near proving fatal to him. The manner in which his presence 

in the city was discovered is singular. One Suley- 
^Q man, who had been cadi of Merid^ who had rebelled 

and been pardoned, wrote a sharp lampoon, against both 
Abdalla and his ministers. The author was soon discovered, 
and brought into the royal presence. '' I very much fear, my 
dear Suleyman,** said the king, ** that I have thrown mv fa- 
vors away on thee: certainly I do not merit thy poetical re- 
proaches. I might punish thee, but I will let tnee live. I 
am even willing that thou repeat thy verses to me whenever 
I am in the humor to hear them ; and to show thee how highly 
I think of them, thou shalt pay me a thousand dinars* for every 
one thou composest*' The poor poet threw himself at the 
king's feet, was at length pardoned, and in the gratitude of the 
moment induced to say, that Calib was at that moment in the 

* A golden dinar was in value about eight shillings of our money. 
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city. But the very means taken to secure the arch-rebel led 
to his escape. Lest Suleyman should acquaint the bold out- 
law with the danger, he was momentarily confined in prison : 
^ the imprisonment made a noise ; the partisans of Calib, suspi- 
f clous of something wrong, advised their leader to escape, and 
' he did escape in the disguise of a begsar. He was afterwards 
^ defeated in a pitched kittle, in which he lost nearly all his 
cavalry : he retreated to Toledo, where he shut himself up 
* until the death of Abdalla. 

^ Ab^dla died in 012, leaving behind him the character of a 

k mild, just, and enlightened ruler. Concerning his private 
t character there is an anecdote, which, as it throws some light 
} both on this point and on the manners of the nation and times, 
I may be introduced here, l^ere was a captain of the Berber 
' guard, Suleyman by name, who was also a wazir and member 
( of the council of state, distinguished for strict morals and high 
I' honor, but blunt, irascible, and too proud to be the willing slave 
I of a despot like most of the Berbers he was noted for a long 
i black beard, which formed a striking contrast with the short 
I bushy ones of their comrades the Scythian guards;''' and this 
t venerable s3finbol of manhood he probably prized more than 
I his life. Entering one day into the king's apartment, the 
latter, who was noted for &cetiousness, repelled to him srane 
[ verses in which long beards were turned into ridicule, — as in- 
I dicative of any thing but long heads, — and concluded by say- 
I ing, *' Sit down, lon^ beard !" The wazir obeyed ; but his 
I blood boiled with indignation, and he could not forbear re{Jy* 
! ing — ^** We," (the Berbers,) " a numerous people, surely de- 

I served to be called fools for coming so far to crawl in the pal- 

aces of kings. What humiliations might we not have avoided ! 
It is ambition which blinds us, and we do not see our stupidity 
until we descend into the grave." He then arose, and left the 
palace, without deigning to notice the king. Abdalla was some- 
what surprised at ius manner, and still more so when some days 
elapsed without his appearance at court. A wazir was sent 
to appease the ofiended African : but he had great difficulty 
in obtaining an entrance ; and even when suffered to pass the 
threshold, his reception was insulting : Suleyman neither rose, 
DOT invited him to sit " Why dost thou not rise to receive 
me ?" asked the offended messenger : " am I not a wazir like 
thyself 1" — *^ Such ceremony," replied Suleyman, " was well 
enough so long as I was a vile slave like thee ; but now I have 
broken my chains !" Not all the expostulation of the wazir 

* These Scythians or Slavonians were first formed into a guard by Alba- 
kim, and were as renowned for their fidelity aa the Swiss of much later 
tiroes. 
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could previil on the indepeDdent African to resome hia em* 
plojrment, or even to revisit the palace ; and Abdalla regretted 
that, through a harmless joke, he was deprived of the service 
of a man whose fidelity and judgment he had long learned to 
value.* 

On the death of Abdalla, the throne of MdiammedaB 
^QQ Spain was filled by Abdsrahiian IIL, son of the rebel 
. prince Mohammed, who had so mysteriously died in 
^L prison, and, therefore, grandson of Abdalla. Why the 
^^' deceased king did not procure the elevation of his own 
son Abderahman, sumamed Almudafkr, or the Victorious, sur- 
prised many, but grieved none. Though Almudafiur was a 
hero, and had even been the firmest support of the throne, his 
disposition was stem, and his heart unrelenting; while the 
young Abderahman, from his mildness of manner, his gene- 
rosity, and his astonishing promss in learning, was the uni- 
versal favorite of the nation. AU testified unfeigned joy, when 
Abdalla, from his bed of death, set aside the daik and gloomy 
Almuda&r fix>m the succession, and caused the hopeful Abder- 
ahman to be acknowledged as wali alhadi And that m 
could only be equalled l^ their surprise, when tiiey saw At- 
muda&r himself among the foremost to recognize Abderahman 
as the lawful successor of his fiither. The truth is, he loved 
his nephew, whom he continued through life to serve with 
unshaken fidelity ; and that nephew felt in return for him an 
affection little less than filiaL By universal acclamation the 
new king was hailed as Amtr-o^^mum^ntn,! or prince of the 
believers, and Ana»ir4edinrAUa^ defender of the fiiith of 
God. It is difficult to account for the jdelding of this spiritual 
homage to the young prince ; but the &ct is certain, that he 
was Uie first of his family to assume the title and honors of 
caliph. 

After laboring with success to pacify the partisans of the 
Abbasides, who at first regarded his assumption of the spiritu- 
al character as little less than blasphemous, Abderahman r&> 
solved to exterminate the audacious rebels who had. so long 
distracted the kingdom. The son of Omar ben Ha& still rei^ 
ed at Toledo over nearly one half of Mohammedan Spain, viz., 
over all Aragon and Catalonia, as fiur as the Ebro and the Se- 
^e, over the sea-coast from Tortosa to Murcia, and over the 
mkmd country from Talavera to the source of the Tagoa 
The king of Navarre too was his ally. To contend with this 
formidaUe adventurer, Abderahman assembled a select milita- 

* AttUioritiM* chiefly the same ae thoee latt quoted, 
t Wbieh has been stningelf oomipted into JtKram mmH n^ 
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3' force of 40)000 men, and took the field. Calib, or Aben 
a&an, as he is usually tenned, seeing that reinforcements 
were necessary, left a strong garrison m Toledo, and retired 
towards Valencia to collect troops. But if his dominion was 
extended, it was weak, because it was founded on fear or ca- 
price, not rooted in the hearts of the people. The fortresses 
on all sides submitted to the king : Toledo, however, was evi- 
dently resolved to hold out ; and, as the operations of the siege 
must necessarily be tedious, Almudafkr advised the king to 
march without delay cm Valencia, and end the war by secu- 
ring the rebel. The advice was followed ; but Calib did not 
wait for his^pursuers : at the head of an army formidable in 
point of numbers, but almost undisciplined, he met them on 
the banks of the Xucar. If he was himself an arm}^, so also 
was Almudafar. The contest was long maintained with ' 
obstinacv ; but in the end victory declared for the king : n^| 
7000 of the rebel and 3000 of the royal forces were *'** 
left on tiie field. The consequences of this success were im- 
portant: the whole of eastern^ Spain submitted to Abderahman. 

Not less successful was the king against some other nr^ 
rebels dependent on Calib, who, during the late reign, had 
intrenched themselves in the mountams of Andalusia, and had 
seized Elvira. He triumphed too without shedding blood : but 
Calib himself long held out against the power of Abderahman. 
Though so many towns escaped from his sway, he still con- 
trived to retire from fortress to fortress, to withstand anew the 
eager assaults of Almudafar. At length he died a natu- nrw. 
ral death at Huesca, one of the most extraordinary ex- 
amples of successful and long-continued rebellion on record. 
It may even be doubted whether all the force of the kmg 
could have driven him from the field, had he not been desert- 
ed by his hitherto firm ally, the km^ of Navarre. And now 
when dead, his spirit seemed to preside over his former asso- 
ciates His two son^ who divided his remaining possessions, 
and who retired into Aragon and Catalonia, were not wholly 
subdued until' 944 Soon after his death, too, the moun- qqq 
taineers of Andalusia again revolted, defeated the wali v^* 
of Jaen, and for two years withstood the assaults of Ab- q^^ 
derahman*s best troops ; nor did they desist until he levi- 
ed a formidable army, and pursued the outlaws, — ^for such 
diey were. With no less pertinacity did Toledo preserve its 
character of a rebel city : it withstood a siege, though n| e 
pressed by a great force, and yielded only when its pro- 
visions were entirely consumed. 

The pacification of his kingdom allowed Abderahman leis- 
ure to dream of ambition, which opportunity seasonably aided. 
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Yahia ben Edna, the eighth sovefeign of Fez, besieged in I119 
capital by Obeidala, the first caliph of the Fatimites,'*' caald 
escape subjugation only by the ofl^r of all his treasaxeB, and 
by renouncing his ind^iendenca But this ingloiioaa eeciinty 
was of short duration : the emir of Meqfuinez, Aben AJafia, 
entered his capital, and compelled him to flee. The friends of 
the deposed Yahia applied for aid to Abderahman, whoi, re- 
membering the ancient services rendered by the Zenets, the 
supporters of Yahia, to his family, dispatched the wall of Ma- 
jorca, and his emir of the sea, to act in concert with the 
sheiks of that tribe. Though alive to the chiims of gratdtude^ 
he was eager for the extension of his dominions. — ^for the es- 
tablishment alike of his temporal and spiritual authority on 
the opposite coast His troops immediately occupied the cities 
of Tangier and Ceuta ; and Aben Alafia, convinced that he 
could not withstand both the king of Cordova and the cal^ 
acknowledged the former as his liege lord. He was driven 
away by the latter; and though the jdace was recorvered by 
the troops of Abderahman, it was again lost after the acces- 
sion of Abulcassim, the son of Obeidda. These indecisiTe but 
bloody struggles wasted the strength of the king. His Sre^ 
quent contests with the Christians prevented him from send- 
ing any considerable force to the scene of action; and it may 
be doubted whether all his forces would ultimately have ena- 
bled him to recover the kingdom of Fez to his empire. He 
seems, indeed, to have multiplied his enemies, not only with- 
out necessity, but in the very wantonness of his power. A 
ship of his took one bel(Higing to the soldan of Egypt: the 
soldan, incensed, sent a fleet to capture the pirate, which 
with several others, was taken and burnt, even in one of th( 
Spanish porta To satisfy the offended dignity of Abderah 
man, Ahmed ben Said, his hagib, proceed^ with a body ot 
cavalry to Almagreb, strengthened himself by the Andalusiai 
soldiers, who were almost inactive in that countiy, and at the 
head of 25,000 horse, marched on Tunis, one of the richest 
possessions of the Egyptian ruler. The place was invested by 
sea and land, and was at length compelled to purchase its 
safety, not only by an enormous contribution, but by the sur- 
rendering of a whole fleet which lay in the harbor. 'Die soldan 
vowed revenge ; and though his death intervened, the pious 
duty devolved on his successor, Maad ben Ismail, who could 

* Whether the Fatimites were really descended from the daughter of the 
proi>het, can never be proved. Confiding in the reputed sanctity of his origin, 
Obeidala placed himself at the head of some discontented Africans, seiBsd 
on the African province, and on the states of Fez. His successors conquer- 
ed Egypt. The line ended ▲. h. 567 (a. d. 1171, 1173), after fourteen caliph^ 
who reigned 172 Arabian years. 
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not behold without jealousy and hatred the increasing power 
of Abderahman in Alma?reb. The last heir of the house of 
£driB had secretly and solemnly placed himself under the pro- 
tection of the Cordovan king, and the latter had thereby ob- 
tained an influence which his arms would never have se- 
cured : indeed, the prince of that house had taken up his resi- 
dence in Spain, and Almagreb was ruled by a wali of the pro- 
tector. A powerful army of African troops, under the 
command of'Gehwar el Rumi, marched against the wali n^ 
of Almagreb. The latter made a noble stand ; but being 
assassinated in the midst of the contest, his troops fled to the 
fortress of Tangier. Gehwar continued his victorious career, 
until Fess, the capital, fell into his power : he masEocred n^ 
the garrisons (troops of Abderahman), plundered the 
houses, levelled the fortifications with the ground, and with 
the captive wali returned triumphant to Cairwan. This intel- 
ligence filled the king with fury : he dispatched another and 
a more formidable army to reconquer the whole of Fez,— an 
object which, as the greater part of the troops of Gehwar had 
retired, was not difficult to be attained. But his own experi- 
ence might have taught him how much more easy it was to 
make than to preserve conquests in a country like Almagreb. 
But the most memorable of the warlike exploits of this king 
were against the Christians of Leon and the Asturias. Soon 
after the accession of Abderahman, Ordofio 11. invaded the 
Mohammedan possessbns, and, if any faith is to be had in the 
chroniclers of nis nation, he ruined Talavera, and obtained 
many other advantageSj'-advantages,* however, of which not 
the slightest menticm is made by the Mohammedan writers. In 
short, from the accession of Ordono to some time after that of 
Ramiro 11., not one of the successes derived by the Christians 
is acknowledged by the Moora On the contrary, the latter 
loudly assume, the nonor of several actions, of which one only 
is obscurely hinted at by tlie bishop of Astor^ To reconcile 
such contradictions is impossible ; and the historian, rejecting 
alike the b(»6ted victories of either party, when unconfirmed 
by the other, can advert to such events only as either have place 
' in the accounts of both, however widely both may differ in the 

* We cannot reconcile the accounts of the Christians with those of the 
Arabian writers. At every page contradictions impossible to be harmonized 
are encountered. Each party lays claim to victories which the other does 
not even mention ; while each ascribes to the other reverses which are con- 
cealed by the reputed losers. Both loudly claim for their respective nations 
the honor of continued conquest. Neither are to be believed : each con- 
cealed its failures, and monstrously exaggerated its successes. Is this dis- 
honesty or ignorance 1 There is sometimes as much of the former as of the 
latter. In general, however, the Moors are probably more entitled to credit 
than the Christians. The former enter intoi details, while the latter only 
ftvw us with eonflised generalities. 
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cireumstiiices and results, or are founded on reasoo and probs- 
iHlity, and appear d^ocible &om the opposite rektioDB. 

From the conflicting statements of the two hostile writers^ 
it appears certain that in 982 Ramiro IL made an imiptiQa 
into the states of Abderahman, and ruined Madrid, — the Mo- 
hammedans flay .Talavera, probaUy oonfoundin£r the present 
campaigawith the one made by Ordono U. — and that the king 
of Cordova, in revenge, sent Almudafar to invade Gialicia. 
That hero, say the hiatonans c^ his nation, made tsrrihle re" 
prisals on the subjects of Ramiro, thousands of whom he brought 
away captive, with an immense booty, and defeated Ramiro 
himaelf on the banks of the Duero. The Christians, on the 
other hand, tell us, that their hero triumphed oyer the misbe- 
lievers on the plains of Osma (which is on the banks of that 
river), of whom he slew a great number, and made many thou- 
sands of captives.* And this account is the more probable, 
from the fact that, after their sOccess, the Christians penetrated 
into Aragon; laid siege to Saragossa; and would doubtless 
have reduced that important city, had not the wali acknow- 
ledged himself a feudatory of the king <€ Leon. But this ad- 
vantage seems to have been counterbalanced by the victory 
gained in 938, at a place called Sotuscobas (jnobably Covarm- 
bias), in which the loss of the Christians is said by Ine Arabian 
writers to have been very considerable, — a loss but obscurely 
hinted at by a writer almost contemporary,! and still less noticed^ 
if possible, by succeeding Christian historians. To repair this 
check Ramiro assembled his whole military force, including, 
no doubt, that of Castile,^ under Feman Gonzalez ; and, to 
profit by it, Almuda&r and Abderahman, at the Read of 
100,000 men, hastened to Salamanca, the place of rendezvous 
fisr the Mussulman troops. They next invested 2^amora; but 
hearing that Ramiro was approaching with a formidable army, 
Aberahman advanced to meet him. with 80,000 men. The 
combat which ensued was the most obstinate, and beyond com- 
parison the most bloody, that had been fought between Chris- 
tians and Moors since the days of Roderic Almuda&r and 
the king on one side, and Ramiro with his gallant heroes on 

* " ^o audito (the approach of the Saracens), ezercitum movit rex, et 
obviam illis ezivit in locum qui dictu Exoma, acnomen Domini invocando 
acies ordinare Jussit, et omnes viros ad bella parare precipit. Divina juvante 
dementia, dedit illi Dominus victoriam, magnam partem ex eia occidit, 
multa millia captivorum secum adduxit," icc—Samfirua Jistorieenais in 
regno Ramiri II. 

t " Iterum venerunt Sarraceni Cordubenaes, fregerunt Sotuacoba,** is all 
that Sampiro condescends to say of a battle, which the Arabian authorities 
in Cassiri (torn. ii. p. 49. et 200.) represent as so glorious to the Mohammi;- 
dans. 

t See the Chapter on the history of Castile. 
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t)ie other, perfermed prodigies of valor : the plain was strewed^ 
with dead. There can be no doubt that victory shone on the 
banners of the Christians, notwithstanding the asserticm of the 
Mohammedan writers, who say that Ramiro was driven from 
the field. But that the success was so splendid as the Chris- 
tJans pretend, — that 80^000 of the Moors fell on this memor- 
able day, is too monstrous to be believed.* According to tho 
Arabian writers, that number only — ^yet it is surely large 
enough — ^left Zamora, 20,000 out of the original 100,000 re- 
mainmg to invest that fortress. And if their account is to be 
credited, — and the minute circumstances attending it give it 
all the air of truth, — Abderahman captured the fortress on his 
return to Cordova. 

During the rest of don Ramiro's reign one battle only is said 
by the Christians to have been fought between the Moors and 
him, in which he was of course victorious But if the Moham- 
medans are to be believed, that hero was defeated in 941 by 
Abdalla, wali of the frontier ; and again m 949 by Abderahman 
in person. Yet this last campaign is the one which Sampiro 
records as favorable to the Christian king, — as one in which 
fhe Moors lost 12,000 on the field, and 7000 prisoners. Such 
are the irreconcilable contradictions to be found at every step 
in the histories of the two nations ! — ^From the death of Ra- 
miro to that of Abderahman in 961, the only instance in which 
the latter interfered with the Christians, was in supporting the 
claim of Sancho the Fat to the crown of Leon. 

In his internal administration Abderahman was distinj?uish- 
ed for great capacity of mind, for unbounded liberality, ror un- 
rivalled magnificence, and for mflezible justica The fiRmda- 
tion of the palace and town of Medina-Azhara, about two 
leagues from Cordova, — ^the former distinguished for all the 
splendor of art and wealth, the latter for a mosque which ri- 
valled that of Cordova, — attested his taste and luxury. The 
roof of the palace is said to have been supported by aliove four 
thousand pillars of variegated marble, the floors and walls to 
have been of the same costly material, the chief apartments 
to have been adorned with exquisite fountains and baths ; and 
the whole to 4iave been surrounded by the most magnificent 

* " Deleta sunt ex eis octoginta millia Maurorum," says Sampiro, the 
Christian writer who lived nearest to the period, and who is followed by 
tiie monks of Silos. " The number,*' says Ferreras (Hermilly's translation, 
torn. iii. p. 54.), *■' appears so great, that we should not credit it were it not 
attested by all historians native and foreign." This is culpable carelessness. 
Ferreras very well knew that the Christians writers after Sampiro onlv 
copied him, and that the bishop was therefore the only authority for such 
a statement. Masdeu, who had the advantage of consulting the tragmenta 
of Casiri, meager as they are, makes 80.000 the number slain in the two 
battles above recorded. The truth is doubtless as stated in the text. 
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collected an extensive libimiy, the nnfiniehed catelogtie <£ 
which, in the time of Aben Hayan, reached forty-four v^iiiiie& 
On his accesBion, that he migiit devote his chief time to the 
public administration, yet not neglect interests so dear to lmn» 
he confkied to one of his brothers the care of his library, and 
to another the duty ^ protecting literary institutiooa, aod of 
rewarding the learned. His reign is the golden age of Araln&B 
literature in Spain.* 

In his iavonte retreat, the palace of Azhara, this excellent 
pdnce passed the greater part of his reign. Strict in the obser- 
vance of his laws ; as mond in lus private life as a MusBulmaB 
could be; an enemy to all vices but adultery; a zealous pio- 
meter of every thing which could add to the morality, the 
knowledge, or the prosperity of his people ; Alhakem led a 
quiet, an unostentatious, and a happy life — one assuredly 
which could number a hundred-fold more days of enjoyineot 
than fell to the lot of the fiither. But for this very reason his 
life affi>rds few materials for history. He appears never to 
have been engaged in war with the Christians; for though 
the Arabian writers mention the siege and reduction of an 
Este&no de Gormas by the king ki person, no mention is made 
of such a fact by the contemporary bishop of Astorga. There 
is mention, indeed (but not in Sampiro), of a batUe between 
the count of Castile and a general of the Moors; and to this 
circumstance the Arabic relation may, probably, be attributed. 
As both parties, however, claim the victory, as usual, iat their 
own nation, it is impossible to say which is right In A&\iSfL^ 
his general, Calib, successfully repressed an insurrection of 
two local governors, and rendered the walis of Fez again de- 
pendent on the throne of Cordova.t 

ago AsHixsmH, the son and successor of Alhakem, was 
. but eleven years old when he ascended the throne, the 
^Qo regency was conferred by the queen-mother on her sec- 
retary, Mohammed ben Abdalla, a man of great genius, 
valor, and activity. Mohammed, better known as Alman8(»r, 
may, in fact, be regarded as the long ; for he alone through- 
out life governed Sie realm. Hixem was too feeble, too des- 

'" ' ' II ^•^^^—m^m.^m- I I II- I II »«»^i^» I I I 

rutn, lib. iv. cap. 13. to lib. v. cap. 9. Lucas TudenuB, Chronicon Mandi 
(apud Schottum, Hispania Illustrata, torn. iv. pp. 81—84.). Aba Abdalla,. 
vestis acu Picta, p. 201, &c. Ben Alabar, Cbronologia, p. 301. Abu Bakir. 
Vestis Serica, p. 37, &c. (apud Casiri, Bibliot. Arab. Hisp. torn. ii.). Ximenes, 
Historia Arabum, cap. 30. Cond^, as spoiled by Marias, i. 390—466. We 
may well say «pot^ for he has sadly blundered the Christian affairs in this 
reign. 

* t3ee the concluding chapter in the present book, in which allunon is 
made to the chief historians and poets of Arabic Spain. 

t The same authorities as before. 
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l»cahle, too much addicted to slotliful pleasures, to command 
even the passing notice of the people. 

The wars of Almansor with the Christians, which 0^7 
proved so l&tal to them, occupy the most prominent part *y 
of his administration. Without acquainting them with ^^ 
his intention to disturb a peace which had continued du- 
ring the reign -of Alhakem, in a. h. 867 he penetrated into 
Gfiucia, where booty and captives in abundance rewarded the 
avarice of his followers. In the two years succeeding, be fre- 
quently renewed his incursions, both into Galicia and Tarra- 
gona, without encountering much opposition. Under an in- 
ront'king, the Christians were too much occupied with their 
internal dissensions to unite even in defence of their country. 
In short, his destructive inroads are said to have occurred 
twice every year during a great part of his life ; so active was 
his hostility to the enemies of the crescent But the Chris- 
tians were not always surprised by the celerity of his move- 
ments. In 370, both armies met near the walls of Leon. 
When the regent beheld the dense ranks of his opponents, he 
naturally felt some anxiety for the result Turning to one of 
his generals, he asked, — ** How many good soldiers dost thou 
think we may number in this army of ours ?" — ^ Thou shouldst 
know thyself,*' replied Mustapha. ** I do not,*' said Almansor : 
'< dost thou think there is a thousand T' — ^ A thousand ! no- 
thing like the number." — ** Are there five hundred 1" — " No !" 
— "Fifty 1"—" To speak candidly," replied Mustaj^a, •*! 
would not vouch for more than Uiree !" Almansor, in great 
surprise, wished an explanation of his general's meaning, trnd 
he soon received it A Christian knight, in confiarmity wiik 
the heroic manners of the times, had just presented himself at 
the camp of the Moslems, and challenged any one to a single 
c<Mnbat Two accepted it, and were successively deprived of 
life and armor by the victor. As no third oi^xment appeared, 
he cried out with a loud voice, — " Why do ye loiter I Come 
ftr-^ one by one ; and if that does not please ye, come two at 
once !" The Christians applauded, the Moslems foamed with 
indignation, until an Andalusian hOTseman left the ranks to 
encounter the knight Nor was this third antagonist more 
fortunate ; a mortal wouiid laid him on the ground. Amidst 
the loud hurrahs of the Christians, the victor mounted a fresh 
horse, and returned to challenge the whole host of the misb^ 
liever& Almansor, who witnessed the last feat, ordered no 
one to leave the ranks, and turning to Mustapha, observed, — 
** Thou art right ; I had, indeed, but three men of valor among 
my common soldiers." — " I have witnessed the three combats, 
replied the general, "and can vouch that there has been do 
Vol. I. W 
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unfidniees. That knight is certainly a hero^ and I am neC 
much surprised that our Mussuhuans axe afraid/^ — ** Say dis- 
honored r returned Almaosor. ^ Hear his insulting bravadoes.' 
I can bear them no longer ; jmd if thou wilt not figbt him, I 
will send my son, or go myself!" — ** Leave the busiiieaB to 
me r* quickly rejoined Mustapha. ** Dost thou perceive that 
beautiful tiger-«lun which covers his horse? It shall sooo be 
thiue !"* — ^^Nay, conquer and keep it thyself!" said Alnrmnsnr, 
as his general advanced towards the Christian. The knigb 
keenly eyed his fourth antagonist, and with all the pride of 
ancestry and of chivalry demanded, — '*Who and ivhat ait 
thou?" — ^'^Here is my nobility!" replied Mustapha, as he 
shook his lance.f The combat immediately commenced, and 
was long maintained with vigor ; but in the end the MosbdI- 
man, who was better mounted, through superior dexterity er 
luck, severely wounded the Christian, who reeled in his sBddkf 
and fell to the around. Mustapha dismounted, cut off the 
knight's head, and returned with it and the tiger-skin to AI- 
mansor, who received him with open arms. The ChristiaiB 
are represented by their enemies as discouraged in the same 
degree as the Moslems were elated by this incident ; and, in 
the general action which ensued, as routed with great slaugh- 
ter. On the other hand, the Christians lay claim to the glory 
of the action ; the Mussulmans, say they, retreating during the 
night of the day on which the conflict took pmce. JBach, 
however, admits that the success was dearly purchased ; and 
impartiality must conclude that the battle was indecisive. la 
the next campaign, (a. d. 371,) Almansor not only reduced 
Zamora, — a place which, fh>m its frontier position, was always 
changing its masters, — ^but took possession of many other for- 
tresses in the neighborhood, returning, as usual, with immense 
plunder, and numerous captives.} The ensuing campaigns 
were no less successful : they are, however, too nmnerous to 
be particularized. It will be sufficient to state, that in a. m 
963 he took Gormaz; in 964, Simancas; in 966, Sepulveda; 
in 967, he destroyed Coimbra, which, however, the Moqtb 

* Amons the Arabs, the spoils won, even in individual combats, wem 
usually added to the common heap, and divided after the battle ; amoiif 
the Christians, each knight retained what he won. 

t This is the earliest instance we recollect of Mussulmans sabstittttiof 
the lance for the scimitar, and fighting in knightly armor. They wen 
oUi^d, through self-defence, to adopt the same weapons as their opponents. 
Their flimsy turbans and mantles would have been poor safeguanis against 
the ponderous blows or fierce thrusts of the Christian knights. In the 
sequel, they learned to handle these weapons, not, perhaps, so powerfully 
as the stronger-limbed Castilian, but certainly more dexterously. 

% The Arabs say 19,000, the Christians 4,000 only. How arrive at the 
truth? 
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themselves soon reboilt ; in 969, he reduced Atieaza, Oflma* 
and Alcova ; in 992, Montemayor ; in 994, San Estevan and 
Coriina ; in 995, Aguilar ; in 997, the important cities of Leon 
and Afitorga, with a great number of inferior places ; and in 
the same year he laid waste the whole of Galicia, not sparing 
even the holy precincts of Compostella.* His restless barbarity, 
and ^dQl more his innumerable acts of sacrilege, are dwelt 
upon with indignant wonder by the old chroniclers. But 
many precious things escaped his fury ; and many more, such 
as the bodies of saints and' kings, were removed by the terri- 
fied Christians from Leon to Oviedo, — ^for the mountains of the 
Asturias again became the inaccessible asylum of the native 
mcmarchy. The bells of Compostella were sent to Cordova, 
to be melted into lamps for the fiunous mosque of that city. 
But the indignant saint sought for revenge ;f for, on their re- 
turn to Cor£>va, the misbelievers were seized with a violent 
dysentery, which carried off the greater portion of them : com- 
paratively few — ^if the bishop of Astorga is to be believed, not 
one — ^returned to the Mohammedan capital. Later writers 
than Sampiro assign — ^perhaps with truth — much of the honor 
to the Christians, who, on learning the extent of the dis- 
ease, pursued the misbelievers, and cut off such as Santiago 
would have spared. However this be, on the departure of the 
invaders, the Christians issued from their mountains, rebuilt 
their ruined towns, and restored to its ancient splendor the 
church of Compostella.! 

During these successful operations against the kings of 
Leon, Almansor had time to signalize his administration »^^ 
in other parts. In a. r. 874, he seized on Barcelona; . 
and would have carried his victorious banners to the Py- oqq 
renees, had not his march been arrested by intelligence 

* The veradotis historianB of Compostella assure us, that when the in- 
fidel was about to violate the tomb of Santiago, there issued out a dazzling 
light, which filled him with so much horror and fear that he desisted firom 
bis wicked purpose. 

t " Parece que el santo," sajni Masdeu (xii. ITS.)* ** quiso castigar el in- 
sulto que se le habia hecho ; pues vino una disinteria," &c Sampiro as* 
cribes the revenge to one higher than the saint ; " Sed Rex noster ctBlestis 
non est oblitus Christianem plebem ; misit in Agarenis w^rmkLalaikvtml'nt 
et nemo ex eis unus remansit qui rediret in patriam unde venerat/* Is this 
the cholera ? 

X Sampims Astoricensis Episcopus, Historia, in Regno Ramiri III. (apod 
Florez, EspaBa Sagrada, xiv.}. We liere part with the bishop. Monachi 
Silensis Cbronicon (apud eundem, xvii. 306, &c.). Felagius Episcopus Ove^ 
tensis, Chronicon Regum Legionensium, No. l,&c. (apud eundem, xiv.4B4, 
&c.) Ximenes, Rerum in Hispania Gestarum, lib. v. cap. 15. et 16. et 
Lucas Tudensis, Chronicon Mundi, (apud Schottura, Hispania lUustrata, 
lorn. ii. et iv.) See also the fragments of Casiri, and Cond6, spoiled by 
Marlte, ii. 47. 
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from AlHca. Alhamn, an emir of Almsgreh, who 4unii^ the 
kite reign had usurped the government of the whole' province; 
and heen expelled by Calib, had fled to Egypt By Nazaur, the 
sultan of that country, he had been fiivorably received ; and 
on his return he bore an order to the governor of Tunis to pro- 
vide him with 3000 horse, and some Berber in&ntry. His 
little army was speedily reinftfced; for in that country, more 
perhaps than any other on the fiice of the earth, he who &t- 
deavored to disturb existing institutions was sure to receive 
some degree of co-operation. The general of Almansory — Sx 
Hixem was nobody,-^was defeated, and compelled to seek r^ 
uge in Ceuta. But Abdelmelic, the son of Almansor, hasteaoed 
to the scene of strife, and in two battles annihilated the foroa 
of his enemy, whom he made prisoner ; and who^ though re- 
lying on the fiiith of treaties, was sent to Spain, and executed 
Wi£ Alhasam ended the dynasty of the fidris, which had 
ruled in Fez about two hundred years. In a. h. 876, however, 
the flames of war were rekindled by Balkin ben Zeiri, and 
nourished by his son and successor. To describe the petty 
details of hostilities every day recurring, and unifiirmly alilse^ 
would be useless labor : it is sufficient to say, that after vari- 
ous alternations of fortune the country was pacified by the 
victories of Abdelmelic, who was rewarded by the dignity of 
emir of Almagreb. 

oQo But the chief attention of the hagib was always turned 
to the natural enemy of his nation. From his elevation 
he had meditated the destruction of the Christian power: 
now that Africa was pacified, and his son able to send him a 
supply of Berber troops, he resolved to execute his project, 
and, as usual, to commence with Leon. His preparatimis, 
which he had been long making, were immense ; but this cir- 
cumstance saved Spain. Terrified at the approaching danger, 
Sancho king of Navarre, and another of the same name, the 
count of Castile, entered into a confederacy with the regency 
of Leon (Alonso V., who then reigned, was only in his eighth 
year), to repel the common foe. This was the first time do- 
ring the administration of Almansor that the three powers 
thus united : they were, in fact, generally at war with one an- 
other; a circumstance which, coupled with the frequent mi- 
nority of the kings of Leon, will fully account for the unpar- 
alleled triumphs of that hero. 

ngn In A. H. 392, the Mohammedan army, in two formida- 
* ble bodies, ascended the Duero, and encountered the 
Christians in the vicinity of Calat Anosor, a place between 
Soria and Medina Coeli. When Almansor perceived the wide- 
spread tents of the Christians, presenting an appearance truly 
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iformidable compared with some of their former levies, he was 
struck Tvith surprise. He evidently had not expected to find 
the allies of Leon so numerous or so faithful to their engage- 
ments : perhaps he was unacquainted with the fact of the co- 
alition. Yet, considering his ample preparations, we may 
readily helieve that his own army had still the superiority of 
numbers. But had there been even a great disproportion, that 
circumstance would have had little eSfect on one so familiar 
ivith danger and victory as the Mohammedan chief The bat- 
tle commenced with break of day, and was maintained with 
unexampled obstinacy until darkness separated the combatants. 
T^hat the loss on both sides was immense, may well be con- 
ceived from the desperate valor of the two armies. If Alman- 
sor by his frequent and impetuous assaults broke the adverse 
line, it was soon reformed, and the next moment saw the Chris- 
tian knights in the very heart of the infidels. Overcome with 
fatigfue, with anxiety, and still more with the mortification of 
having been so unexpectedly repelled, he slowly retired to his 
tent, to await the customary visits of his generals. The extent 
of his disaster was unknown to him, until he learned, from the 
few who arrived, the fate of their brother chiefs. To hazard 
a second field, he well saw, would be destruction ; and burn- 
ing with shame he ordered a retreat Whether the Moham- 
medans were disturbed or not in their retreat is uncertain,* 
but Almansor himself proceeded no further than the frontiers 
of Castile, before he sunk under the weight of his despair. 
Obstinately refusing all consolation — some accounts say all 
support — ^he died in the arms of his son Abdelmelic, who had 
hastened from Africa to see him, the thu-d day of the moon 
Shafiy, A. H. 392.1 



* The ChriBtiana say tbeywere; the Are to positively assert that they 
were not. 

t A. H. 392 opens (see the Chronological Table) Nov. 19tb, ▲. d. 1001. 
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Moharram .•...• 30 November 

Safir 29 December 

Rabia I. 30 January • 

Rabian. 29 February 

Jumadi I. 30 March 

Jumadill. 29 April . . 

Refreb 30 May • • 

Saffitn 29 June • • 

Ramdan ..».-.• 30 July • . 

Shaffal 3 August > 



31 
31 
28 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
14 
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Hence August 14, a. d. 1002. The battle probably took place three or four 
weeks before. The Arabic date is so circumstantial, that it may be adopted 
in preference to that assigned by Mariana, Ferreras, and other modern his- 
torians. But in Mohammedan affairs there is nothing but blundering among 
the Christian writers of Spain : facts and dates are so confounded, as to be 

W2 
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AlmaoBor was formed for a great sovereign. Me was nd 
only the most able of generalsi Sad the most yaliant of sc^iei^ 
but he was an enlightened statesman, an active goveznar, a 
encoorager of science and the arts, and a magnificent re wanier 
of merit His loss was &tal to Ckndova. In limited mas- 
archies, where the empire of the laws is sopreine, and where 
the higher dirties may be attained bv the meritorioaaiy how- 
ever humble m their condition of life, me chasm occasioned hf 
the loss of such a man will soon be filled up by a soitahie bk^ 
cesBor ; but in a despotic state, where the person is every thii^ 
and the laws nothing, and where, as there are no certain n- 
wards for merit, ment will seldom be found, the removal of tiie 
guiding hand of an able ruler may precipitate the ^i^faoie m- 
chine mto the gulf of ruin. The Cordovans, and, indeed, tie 
whole Mussulman population of Spain, seem to have bea 
seized with just apprenensions for the &te of the naonaidHr. 
Their hero and fiither was no more ; and his lose was little lii^ 
to be repaired under so imbecile and de^icable a ruler as Hizem. 
The national sorrow, indeed, was mitigated for a moment bythe 
appointment of Abdelmelic to the vacant post of hagih. This 
minister promised to tread in the steps of his illustrious fitther: 
his administration both in Africa and Spain was signalized by 
great spirit and valor: but, unlike Almansor, he found tbe 
Christians too well prepared to be taken by surprise; and 
though he ravaged the country, he obtained no success aves 
them in battle. It appears, indeed, notwithstanding tbe asser- 
tion of the Arabic writers to the contrary, that he sustained a 
defeat in Galicia ; but he was active, undaunted, persevering ; 
and in time he might have proved a terrible, as he had already 
proved a harassing, foe to the Christians. On his return irooi 
one of his wedatory inroads — for such were all his expedi- 
tions — ^into Estremadura, he was suddenly seized with excru- 
ciating pains— the effect, probably, of poison ; and he died a. a 
397, m the seventh year of his administration. With him 
ended the prosperity of Mohammedan Spain, 
^y Abderahman, the brother pf Abdelmelic, was next ad- 
' vanced to the post of hagib. Vain, thoughtless, and dis- 
sipated, his kindred qualities made him dear to the wortii- 
less Hixem. But the effects of his private vices might have 
been repaired, had not an immoderate and senseless ambitioD 
seized on his heart Sensible of his empire over the royal mind, 
he prevailed on the childless monarch to designate him as 
successor to the throne. This rash act occasioned his ruin, 

unintelligible. No history of Spain (from the &11 of Roderic to the thir- 
teenth centttr]^, composed prior to the publication of Casiri and Condi, hif 
apy value. Mariana's is, probably, tbe worst of all. 
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and was one of those which accelerated with fearful rapidity 
the decline of the state. The race of the Omeyas was not ex- 
tinct; and Mohammed, a prince of that house, resolved to 
chastise the presumption of the ha^h. He hastened to the 
frontier, coUected partisans, and returned to Andalusia, where 
his army was reinforced by considerable numbers. Abderah- 
man, who was not deficient in courage, and whose pretensions 
had gained him many adherents, left Cordova, to crush the 
dangerous rebellion. But Mohammed was too wily for his 
minister. Hearing that the capital was left undefended, he 
divided his forces into two bodies ; left one to oppose Abderah- 
man, while with the other he rapidly marched on the city, for- 
cibly sei2sed on the palace and king, and ]»oclaimed the depo- 
sition of the hagib. The latter furiously hastened to Cordova, 
and attempted to enter the town in opposition to the entreaties 
of his officers; but his entry was disputed not only by the 
troops of Mohammed, but by the fickle mob, who to-day char- 
acteristically join in breaking the idd they had woruiipped 
yesterday. He endeavored to retreat, but in vain. He was 
speedily surrounded ; was wounded, taken, and crucified by the 
barbarous victor on the 18th day of Jumadi I. a. h. 999.* 

Mohammed first caused himself to be appointed ha- ngg 
gib; but the modest title soaa displeased, and he aspired 
to that c£ king. He who had successfiilly rebelled against his 
sovereign, and who held that sovereign a prisoner in the pal- 
ace, was not likely to hesitate at greater Crimea By his or- 
ders Hixem was secretly conveyed to an obscure fortress, and 
there confined. At the same tmie the death of the king was 
publicly announced ; a person resembling him in stature and 
countenance was, we are told, substituted for him, and laid in 
the royal sepulchre; and Mohammed, in confonnity with the 
pretended will of his predecessor, was hailed as Pnnce of the 
oelievera 

But the usurper was fiur finm secure in his seat of power. 
The dangerous example which he himself had set of succes»> 
ful rebellion, was too attractive not to be followed ; and his 
own acts hastened the invitation. Incensed against ihe Afirio- 

* The first day of thit vear oorresponda with September 4, 1006. Afaia 
we give the calculations in fiill, that the reader may become familianzed 
with the subject. 

Moharram 30 

Safir . - 39 

SaMal. 30 

Rabia II. S9 

Jamadi I. 18 



September • • 


- - 87 


October - - - 


- - 31 


November - - 


• . 30 


December • • 


. - 31 


January - • 


- . 17 



Vl^Iience January 17, ▲. 9. 1009. 



136 



138 
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an guard which had supported the &ctioiis of AbdemHwum, 
he dissolved that formidahle body, and ordered them to be ex- 
pelled the city. They naturally resisted; but with the aid of 
the populace he at lengfth forced them beyond the walls, and 
threw after them the head of their chief The exasperated 
Africans swore to be revenged, and proclaimed StQeyman, of 
the ro3ral blood of the Omeyas, the successor of Hizem. 

As the forces of Sulejrman were too few to make an open at- 
tack on Cordova, he traversed the oountiT in search of* parti- 
sans, and added greatly to the number or his followers. He 
even procured many Christian auxiliaries from Sancho coaot 
of CastUe, and, as is said, from the kings of Navarre and 
Leon. These princes were fiiUy alive to the advanta^ of 
fomenting; the mtemal dissensions of their natural enenues,* 
but the aid of Sancho was purchased by the more alluiingr con- 
sideration of a promise of some fortresses from Suleyxnan in 
^1^ the event of success. The latter now boldly returned 
' into Andalusia, and in an obstinately contested battle 
(a. h. 400) he overthrew the usurper : 20,000 troops €f the 
latter being left on the field.* The victor hastened to Cordo- 
va, and assumed the reins of sovereignty. There, however, 
he did not long remain; he felt he was unpopular; and to 
avoid assassination, he shut himself up in the paJace of Azha- 
ra. The African domination — for such his was — ^became odi- 
ous to the native Mussulmans ; nor was the feeling lessened 
by the presence of the Christian auxiliaries. The latter were 
honorably dismissed ; but still there was no solid security i&r 
Suleyman, against whom plots were frequent To add to his 
vexations, Mohammed, aided by count Raymond of Barceloua, 
and several walis, advanced against Cordova. The African 
party were defeated, their chief forced to flee, and Moham- 
med again recognized as king. But throughout these conten- 
tions, the vicissitudes of success and &ilure followed each 
other with amazing celerity. Though pursued by a superior 
force headed in person by his bitter rival, Sulejnnan turned 
round and inflicted a terrible defeat on Mohammed, who pre- 
cipitately fled, almost alone, to the capital. The victor fol- 
lowed him* seized on the heights in the vicinity of Cordova, 
and laid siege to the place. Mohammed was weakened by 
the desertion of his Christian allies, and still more b^ the dis* 
afllection of the mob, which bear about the same feelmg to un- 
fortunate ^i^c^ &s the kindred cur towards tiie meanly clad 
visitant The hagib Uhada, a man who had contrived to keep 
his post in every recent change of government, took advan- 

* Evidently a monstrous exaggeration. 
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tBLge of this alienation of popular feeling: he did not deckre 
far Suleyman, as little of a fiivorite as £e present ruler ; but 
he suddenly drew Hixem from confinement, and showed him 
to the astonished populace. Astonishment gave way to trans^ 
port ; and tranqwrt, as usual, to excesses Mcdiaimned was 
beheaded, his coroee torn in pieces by the new converts to le- 
^timacy (a. h. 401), and the head thrown into the camp ci 
Suleyman. 

But Suleyman ijefused to recognize the grandson of the 

S'eat Abderahman. Having ibrmed an alliance with ^| 
beidala, the son of Mohammed, and wall of Toledo, he * 
aimed at nothing less than the dqwsition of the king. At first 
bis efforts were unpromising: lus ally was defeated, made 
prisoner, and beheaded; and the liagib Uhada obtained, 
through the accession of half-a-dozen strong fix>ntier places* 
a number of auxiliary troops from the unscrupulous count of 
Castila For his success in crushing this branch of the insur- 
rection, Uhada was intrusted by the weak Idag with the pri- 
vilege of changing revocable into hereditary nefi. Some of 
the most powerful walis and alcaids were by this novelty, in- 
deed, drawn for a time into the royal interests ; but from this 
moment each looked forward to a separate and independent 
sovereignty. Suleyman turned the same arms acainst Hixem. 
By promismg the walis of Calatrava, Saragoesa, Medina, Coeli, 
and Guadalajara, the hereditary and irrevocable possession ^ 
their governments, he secured the aid of those powerfid offi- 
cers. Fortune favcMred him in other respects. The giddy 
populace of Cordova were dissatisfied with their restored 
monarch, for no other discoverable reason than that a plague 
came among them in addition to the ordinary evils of civil 
war. Suleyman marched on Cordova. In vain did the hagib 
Hairan, the successor of Uhada, whom Hixem in a fit of sue* 
picion had put to death, attempt to defend the city. The ^qq 
mbabitants opened one of the gates; the Africans enter- 
ed, fought, and conquered; their chief was a second time 
saluted as king; and Hixem for ever disappeared from the 
stage of royalty — probably at the same moment from that of 
Ufe.* 

Suleyman began his reign — ^for so long as Hixem ^|qq 
lived he cannot be properly ranked among the kings of . 
Cordova — hj rewarding his adherents in the most lavish ^ry« 
manner. He confirm^ them, as he had promised, in 

* Anthoritiefl, — ^thote contained in Caiiri, the Arabic history of Ximenea 
arcbbisbop of Toledo, and Condd, spoiled 1^ Marias. The Christian writers 
last quoted also throw incidental light on the internal afikira of the Mo- 
hammedans. 
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the hereditary p ooBoa e a on of their fie&; tiius engrmfkiaag as 
etrangely foreign stalk, the feudal institution oT mcnne nortiief 
oationfl. This was the signal fin* the creadon of namerooB o 
dependent sovereignties, and consequently for the mm d 
Mohammedan Spain. The strength of the misbelievers bd 
consisted in their unity under the religious sway of ti^ir <» 
liphs: when tlds strong bulwark was dissolved, tbe ecaiteni 
fragments of their empire might for a moment resist the 
eager asenults of the Christians; but these must InevitaUy fe 
swept away in the end by the overwhelming flood. That ^ 
should be blind to such an obvious result — ^nay, tixat, to cnA 
one another the more speedily, they should so eagexJy aval ! 
themselves of the aid of their common enemy — ^tn^oold k | 
enough to make us believers in their own creed of resiste 
destiny, did not all human experience tell us that individad 
advantage, however temporary, will, in the minds of moflt 
men, be preferred to the general good, however durable. 
^^QE The hagib Hairan, who had escaped to his goveo* 
' ment of .Smena, swore to be revenged on this new 
usurper. As, however, no forces which he could bring into 
the field could contend for a moment with those of SuleymBUi 
he passed over to Ceuta, to interest the governor, AJi bes 
Hamad, in his project He represented to that wali the odiira 
in which the usurper was held by the Mohammedans, inti- 
mated his belief that Hixem yet lived, and urged Ali to arm 
in favor of sufl^ring royalty. The latter swore to avezige his 
injured monarch; and, with his brother Alcassim, he ooin- 
menced hostilities in Andalusia. After some rapid soccesBes, 
they and Hairan were met by Suleyman in the enviroDs of 
Almufiecar. Seeing their numbers, and perhaps distrusting 
the fidelity of his troops, the king endeavor^ to avoid a gene- 
ral action ; but being forced by Ali into an un&vorable posi- 
^Q^ tion, he was compelled to fight The contest was inde- 
cisive; nor in the desultoir twelvemonth's warfiue 
which followed could either boast of much advantage. In the 
end, however, Suleyman was forsaken by most of the walis^ 
his allies— they can no longer be called subjects; his troops 
deserted to swell the ranks of his enemy ; and in a buttle near 
Seville, his Andalusian adherents turned against him, and 
thereby decided his fiita That city and Cordova immediately 
submitted ; the king, his &ther, and brother, were brought be- 
fore Ali ; and the parent was interrogated as to the fiite of 
Hixem. "I am ignorant of it," replied the venerable old 
man — no doubt wifli truth. " Thou and thy children," rejoin- 
ed Ali, "• have put him to death : thus shall your heads fkll to 
expiate his blood !" — " Strike me only !" exclaimed Suleyman ; 
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^ these >ire innocent !** His declaration was disregaidedt and 
all three perished by the hands of the victor. 

By his ibUowers Au was proclaimed king of Moham- ^q^ 
laedan Spain, but not until search had been vainly made 
fi>r Hixem. The crown was not destined to sit more lightly 
on his head than on that of his immediate predecessor. The 
^iralis of Seville, Merida, Toledo, and Saia^ossa, did not con- 
descend to answer the letters announcing his succession; and 
even Hairan, who had zealously labored for his elevation, for- 
sook him. This restless man, mtent on breaking the work of 
his own hands, joined the disaffected walis; all called the 
fidthful to arms, to restore some one of the immediate descend- 
ants of the great Abderahman. The multitude began to feel 
some affection for their ancient kings ; or rather to contrast the 
advantages once possessed under their sceptre, with the anarchy, 
the des^ation, and the misery of the present condition. The 
wall of Jaen, Abderahhan Alhortadi, was proclaimed kin^ in 
that city, and measures were taken to depose the reignmg 
usurper. For some time, indeed, these measures were vain ; 
Hairan was thrice defeated, and, on the last occasbn, beheaded 
by Ali. The victor returned triumphant to Cordova ; but he 
found an enemy where he least expected one ; he was stifled 
in the bath by his Slavonic attendants, and the report circu- 
lated that his death was natural.'*' 

If the murderers of Ali committed the deed at the aqq 
instigation of the walis in the interests cf Abderah- 
man, their object was not gained; for Aloassbm bbn Hamcd, 
brother of the deceased kin^, seized on the throne. To re- 
venge his kinsman's death, he punished with fearful severity, 
yet without much distinction, all who had the misfortune to be 
suspected. His unsparing vengeance made him odious to the 
chief inhabitants, many of whom secretly left the capital to 
swell the ranks of Almortadi, who still kept a court at Jaen. 
But the most powerful of his enemies was Yahia, the son of 
Ali, who, on hearing of his accession, left Ceuta with a con- 
siderable force, to contend for the crown. As his nephew im- 
mediately reduced Malajp;a, and as one of his armies was de- 
feated under the walls of Jaen, he proposed to Yahia to divide 
his dominions with that prince ; that both should turn their 
anus against their common enemy Almortadi ; and that, in the 
sequel, both should conquer and govern the rest of Mohamme- 

• See Aba Bakir, Veetis Serica, p. SO, 51. Abu Abdalla, VesUs Acu Picta, 
p. 105. Ben Alabar, Cbronologia Hispana, p. S06. Albomaid, Supplemen- 
liim, p. 906. (ajNid Casiri, Biol. Arao. Hisp. torn. ii.). Ximenes, Historia 
Arabimi,6apua6-^. Cond6, spoiled by MarMe, ii. 87— 104. On tbis subject 
tbe CSiristian authorities are worse tban useless. 
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dsn Spain. In {tanmnoe of an ifreemost between th^oo, — 
an agreement, however, which, as it was dictated by neces- 
aity, neither intended to dbserver—Yahia took up his sibode at 
Cordova, and Alcaanm at Malaga or Seville. The fiamer 
soon threw off the mask. Findinff that he was more popofar 
in Cordova than his sava^ uncle, he publisbed a proclamiitiG^ 
to the effect that Alcassmi had no claim to any poiti<»i €ii the 
kingdom. The indignant micle hastened to chastise tiie per- 
fidy of his kinsman ; the latter, who had only bis guaxd^ fled to 
Algeziras, where he fortified himself mitil firesh succors efaosU 

arrive horn Africa. Alcaasim, on hie entmnce into Cs^ 
412 ^^^^ ^'''^ welcomed by none of the inhahitants^ wb 

justly dreaded his vindictive character. While wreakisf 
his vengeance, as before, on such as be even suspected, a pow» 
fill conspiracy was alently formed to dethrone him. Dnriif 
the night, his palace was assailed ; and though, by the vaior 
of his guards, it held out fifty days, at the end of that time 
most of them fell in an attempt to effect their escape. Scxne 
of the more humane of the assailants secretly conveyed Alcn- 
aim beyond the walls, and provided him with a small escort of 
^, Q cavalry, which conveyed him to Xeres. About the sanw 
* time his general Gilfeya was defeated by Abdemham 
Almortadi ; but that prince, m the moment of victory, fell bf 
an arrow. When tnis intelligence was known at Cordon, 
the Alameris, or party of the faroilv of the great Aloiansor, 
which acted a conspicuous part in all these coromotimis^ and 
which adhered to the fortunes of the Omegas, proclaimed as 
king Abderahman ben Hixem, brother of the usurper Mo- 
hammed. 
M^M Abderahman V. (the IVth was the sovereign of Jaea, 

'Abderahman Almortadi, of whom little is known) bad 
virtues worthy of any throne ; but, in an age so licentioos as 
his, they could not fiiil to hasten his ruin. His first object wu 
to reform his guards, whose disorders had long been onre- 
pressed, whose worst atrocities none of his immediate fH*ede- 
cessors dared to punish. They became discontented and mu- 
tinous. Mc^ammed ben Abderahman, cousin of the king, a 
man of boundless wealth, fomented their dissatis&ction : he 
succeeded, too, in corrupting the chief nobles of the city, hi 
the silence of night he arm^ a resolute band of his creatorea^ 
who hastened to the palace, and massacred tlie soldiers oa 
doty. The king awoke ; but before he had time to escape, 
his bedchamber was entered, and he was pierced with a tboa- 
sand wounds, after a reign of only fbrtynseven daya The 
conspirators, displaying their bloody poniards, tumultooosly 
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ran along the streets of Cordova, and proclaimed their em- 
yloyer. 

While Mohammed IL thus reaped the reward of his 
CTime, Yahia, who had received the expected aid from v^v* 
Africa, resumed his activity. He besieged Xeres, and ^t* 
took his uncle, whom he threw into prison. But whether a-^p- 
lie feared openly to attack Mohammed, or whether he 
•yfraa waiting the inevitable effects of that king's unpopularity, 
Ixe applied himself diligently to the administration of his states 
both in Africa and Spain, if this expectation, as is most prc^ 
al>le, swayed him, his prudence was approved by the event 
jtfohammed's resources were exhausted; his weakness en- 
couraged his walis to refuse him the customary tribute ; he 
bad no longer the means of satisfying his creatures, who now 
despised the work c^ their hands. Be imposed contributions 
on the inhabitants of the capital : in return, the mob demanded 
a certain number of heads, and concluded by threatening both 
him and his hacib. In a panic of fear, he bade a final adieu to 
the delicious imode of Azhara, and with his family reached 
the province of Toleda By the alcaid of Ucles he was re- 
ceived with much outward respect; but, in a few days, poison 
ended his guilty life ; after a despicable reign of seventeen 
months. 

No sooner was Yahia acquainted with the flight of ^|^ 
Mohammed, than he received a deputation from me in- 
habitants of Cordova, who offered him the vacant throne. He 
testified some, probably seeming, reluctance to accept it ; but 
the eagerness with which the people of that capital welcomed 
his approach, made him anticipate a more peaceful reign than 
had fiillen to the lot of his late predecessors. He was soon 
undeceived : several walis refused to do homage ; the wali of 
Seville openly insulted his authority. This powerful and am- 
bitious governor, by name Mohammed, heard without appre- 
hension that the king was marching to punish him. He drew 
Yahia into an ambuscade in the vicinity of Ronda, where the 
latter, after a desperate struggle, perished, the seventh day of 
the moon Moharram, a. h. 417."' 

The next prince on whom the choice of the Cordo- ^yj 
vans fell, Hixem HI., brother of Abderahman Al- 
mortadi, was naturally loth to accept a crown which had de- 
stroyed so many of its wearers. Brides, he vma unaffectedly 
attached to pnvate life. In the end, however, being rather 
forced than persuaded to relinquish his scruples, he left his 
retirement But knowing the inconstancy of the populace — 

■ I ^ ^ I ,■■ ■ ^ — M »l III ■ ■ ■ ■ I I _■■ ■ ■ I. II ^.M ^.— ^■^ I ■■ ^— ^— — ^— — ^^^^^ 

* February 38. ▲. o. 1026. 
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the real sovereign of the state— 4ie proceeded, not to Cordot 
but to die fittntiers, to repel an invasion of the ChristiaxiB. 
was, indeed, time to oppose an enemy which, duringr the n 
cent troubles, had reduced a considerable portion o£ LiUsitaoi 
and much even of New Castile. The kings of JLeon and I%i 
varre, and the count of Barcelona, seemed by tacit compact ti 
have suspended their own animosities, and resolved to siiaze 
the spoils of their billing rivaL Hixem might for a. time re- 
duce the Leonese to inaction, but he could scarcely hc^ to 
obtain any decided success ; and we accordingly hear Dc^hiDf 
of his exploits durinff the three years he remained on tfae 
frontiers. At the end of that time, the murmurs of his sob- 
^20 jocts, who insisted on seeing their king^, compeOd 
^^' nim to visit Cordova. He was received by the git% 
populace with the accustomed shouts of applause. He erai» 
vored to deserve their affection, to redress wrongs, to enoon- 
rage industry, to administer justice with impartiality, to relieve 
the poor, to repress the exactions of the local magistratesL fiat 
the walls resisted his authority. To reduce them to obedience 
he took the field ; but though he was at first victoiioos^ Ik 
soon found they were too powerful for him, and he was Gem* 
polled to treat with open rebels. His fidlure, though succes 
was impossible, was imputed to him as a crime : the mob be- 
ffan to murmur, and his fiiends seriously advised him to retiie 
for a time to his palace of Azhara. Unable to believe that a 
people for whose happiness he labored so zealously, sboold 
have the disposition to revolt against him, he still remained 
among them. Unhappily, he hud too much reason to find that 
neither private virtues nor public services have much influence 
over the bulk of mankind ; and that the absolute king who has 
not the power to make himself feared, will not long to suffered 
to reign. During the night of the twelfth day of Dilcagiad, 
A. B. 422,*" a licentious mob paraded the streets of Cordova, 
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and loudly demanded his deposition. He did not wait the 
^ effects of their violence : with unfeigned satisfaction he 
^ retired to private life, in which he passed unmolested ^oo 
' the remainder of his days. The remembrance of his ^^ 
' virtues long survived him ; and by all the Arabic writers of 
^- his country he is represented as too good for his age.* 
^ With Hixem III. ended the caliphate of the west, and the 
noble race of Omeya. If the succession was interrupted by 
i Ali, and Alcassim, and Yahia, who, though descended from a 
B kindred stock, were not of the same family, that interruption 
i "was but momentary ; especially as Abderahman IV. reigned 
i at Jaen, while the two last princes were acknowledged at 
i Cordova. From this period (a. d. 1031,) to the establishment 
f: of the kingdom of Grenada in a. d. 1288, there was no su- 
I preme chief of Mohammedan Spain, if we except the fleeting 
;: conquercnrs who arrived from .^ica, and the febric of whose 
•; dominion was as suddenly destroyed as it was erected. The 
I portion of the country free from the progressive approaches of 
t the Christian sovereignty, is about to be governed by inde- 
i pendent petty kings, whose reigns will occupy the first chapter 
ii in the ensuing volume. 

I Vicious as is the constitution of all Mohammedan govern- 

ments, and destructible as are the bases on which they are 
\ founded, the reader cannot &il to have been struck with the 
, fate of this great kingdom. It can scarcely be said to have 
declined ; it fell at once. Not thirty years have elapsed since 
I the great Almansor wielded the resources of Africa and Spain, 
and threatened the entire destruction of the Christians, whom 
he had driven into an obscure comer of this vast peninsula. 
Now Africa is lost; the Christians hold two-thirds of the 
country ; the petty but independent governors, the boldest of 
, whom trembled at the name of Almansor, openly insult the 
I ruler of Cordova, whose authority extends little further than 
the walls of his capital. Assuredly, so astounding a catas- 
trophe has no parallel in all history. Other kingdoms, indeed, 
as powerful as Cordova, have been as speedily, perhaps, de- 
prived of their independence ; but if they have been subdued 
by invading enemies, their resources, their vigor, to a certain 
extent their greatness, have long survived £eir loss of that 
blessing. Cordova, in the very mllness of her strength, was 
torn to pieces by her turbulent children. 

* Authorities the same as those frequently quoted. 
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Santiago (St. Jasoes.) 

^ After the passion, resurrection, and ascension of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the apostles went forth to preach the holy Gospel 
throughout the world ; and each of them took leave and received 
the blessings of Uie glorious Virgin, the mother of God. The hon- 
ored Santiago, elder brother of St John the Evangelist, as the one 
ordained to come to Spain, also waited on the Glorious jR>r her ben- 
ediction. The Most Blessed said to him, * Go, my son, fulfil the 
command of thy master : and remember that in one of the cities 
of Spain, where thou shalt convert the greatest number of men to 
the faith, thou erect a church in my name !' The blessed apostle, 
having left Jerusalem and arrived in Spain, went preaching 
through many parts of it : and coming to the city of Saragossa, he 
preached there during many days, and turned eight men to the 
faith of Jesus Christ. Now these, that they might know more 
concerning the kingdom of God, left the city each night, and re- 
sorted to tiie banks of the Ebro, to repose themselves in that place ; 
and there, after they had slept a little, they prayed and meditated, 
— ^the two chief things for which they had forsaken the tumult of 
men. And some nights having passed in this manner, the blessed 
Santiago being with the other Christians, one midnight they all 
heard Sie voices of angels singing the Ave Maria, and beginning 
the matin^ffice of the Gloriosa. The blessed apostle knelt down 
on seeing the holy Virgin, mother of our Lord Jesus Christ : upon 
a pillar she was, which seemed of white marble, surrounded by 
myriads of angels.* When the matins were ended, the Gloriosa 
called the holy apostle, and said to him : — *• Here, son James, is the 
very place where a church must be built in my honor. Take this 
pillar, which my Son thy Master has sent, that it may remain here 
to the end of ^e world, and here through my Son^s virtue shall 
wondrous things be done.* The blessed apostle returned many 
thanks to the Glorious, and immediately that celestial company 
vanished. All this is to be found written in the same church, and 
pope St Calixtus mentions it too in his book of the miracles of San- 
tiago."t — Libro de Grandezaa y Cosaa Memordbles de Espana, par 
el Maestro Pedro de Medina, fbl. clx. 

* " Dicta Maria, antequam ad celos atnumeretur cum Jesu Christo, filio 
gao et Domino nostro, beato Jacobo majori in columna marmorea apparuit, 
ct ab hoc ipsa ecclesia nomen Beatse Mariee de Pilari assumpsit."— J9it/. 
Pap. Calixt. i'l'u Tbe existence of the church and pillar is one of the ar^ru- 
ments brought forward by Florez (iii. 113.) for the actual presence of St. 
James tbe elder in Spain 1 A less catholic logician might deduce the pillar 
from tbe tradition, instead of vice versa. 

t See the bull of pope Calixtus III., in Florez, Espaifa Sagrada, torn. iii. 
p. 435. 
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•"AnthiBiflofmat antboritj," says the fitther of SpwUBb 
tory, Morales. Who but a heretic ooold doubt that a tradition m 
uniform and so ancient must of necessity be true 7 The relation (^ 
the saint*s martyrdom at Jerusalem is no less edifying. 

** The glorious apostle being taken to the place where he re- 
ceived martyrdom, he knelt down, raised his hands towards faeacvcB, 
and having made his prayer, he stretched out his neck^ and said 
thus; — 'Let the earth receive this my body, which is made of 
earth, in the hope of resurrection; and may heaven receive mj 
immortal soul !* Which being said, the executioner drew liis swonl, 
raised it, struck him in the neck, and cut off his head. "Fhe hkiod 
flowed, but the head did not &11 ; for, through the virtue oif the 
God within him, the glorious apostle, with the hands -whic^ he had 
raised towards heaven, seized his own head, and held it. And 
there he remained on his knees, with his head in his hand, until 
night fell, and the disciples came for his body. And of so masj 
men whom Herod had sent, none could force the holy head fioa 
the arms." — Ibid. fol. cxziL 

Still more wonderful is the translation of the corpse from Sjm 
to Spain. 

** The holy apostle being thus beheaded, his disciples took bi« 
body by night, for foar the Jews should dishonor it, and went witii 
it to the port of Joppa : there they laid it in a ship, which, as some 
say, was miraculously provided for them,* and they besougrht ooi 
Lord that he would direct their voyage to the place where he most 
wished the body should be buried. Others say that the saint had 
begged of his disciples to take his body to Spain.** — "^ Whether it 
was by the will of God, or of the apostle (though the whole appeara 
more a divine mystery than of human council,) the disciples ar- 
rived here with the corpse. And though in coming from Syria 
they first touched the eastern coast of Spain where France yans 
with Catalonia, yet they did not stop there, nor on the whole coast 
which stretches from thence to the Straits of Gibraltar, boundiDg 
Spain on the east and south ; yet there were many and great cities 
and provinces on these shores, and on the Mediterranean. Whence 
it is easy to be seen these holy navinitors followed the divine per- 
mission and guidance.** — Mortdetj Vroniea Genered Eipana^ torn, 
a. foL 232.t 

* " Naviin sibi divinitus apparatam in litore maris invenerunt.**— ^SSito- 
ria CompogUllana, lib. i. cap. i. (apud Flores, EspaSa Sagrada, torn, xx.l 
Eoce natu Dei parata affuit navis.— Carta Letmis III. (apad eandem, torn. J 
iii. p. 407.) I 

t The disciiriea of Santiago, we are told, were seven in namber. Their 
names, their veneration as biflhops by St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome, aboat 
▲. D. 63, their return to Spain with the office of the mass, the sees tbey oc- 
cupied, their success in preaching, &c. are most minutely given by Flora 
(BspaSa Sagrada, torn. iii. Appendix 6, &c), and with as much cooiUenee 
by Masdeu (Espatia Romana, viii. S08, &c.), to say nothing of preceding 
authors, such as Morales, Mariana, and Ferreras. It is astonishing tbat in 
these times ^Masdeu is a contemporary) any writer should be found simple 
enouffh to give credence to what has no other support than traditioo, or 
the obscure hints of ecclesiastical writers many centuries posterior to the 
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An angel of the Lord, says Medina, went before the vessel until 
it reached Iria, nowr £1 Padron, in GaJicia. 

** The reason why our Lord vouchsafed the g^fl of this richest 

or relics to this last corner of Spain more than to any other part 

of* it, appears to have been because the saint had preached there 

the most, and remained there the longest Even at this day they 

show in El Padron the places where he most resided, all adorned 

with oratories, or crosses, or steps worn by pilgrims* knees, and 

'wiih. other devout signs ; for the pilgrims visit them with much 

devotion, the remembrance of them being preserved by most an^ 

cient tradition. The church where he preached and said mass, 

Imff a fountain of cool and healing water, which runs beneath the 

altar with much noise." — Ibid. 

The corpse, we are told, did not long remain at £1 Padron ; it 
was removed to the place now called Santiago, or Compostella, to- 
getlier with the marble ark or chest in which it lay. This ark, 
too, was supematurally formed : the body had been no sooner ac- 
cidentally laid on it, as a resting-place, than it opened of its own 
accord, and was fi>und perfectly hollowed out, so as to be deemed 
the most convenient tomb imaginable. But, alas ! the tunes of 
Roman persecution came, and some Christians hid the body, no 
man afterwards could tell where. And hid it remained for some 
centiuies, notwithstanding the most diligent researches of the 
iaithfiil to discover the place ; hid, too, it might hav^ remained 
until doomsday, had not another miracle been wrought 

^ The holy body being forgotten, and the memory and reverence 
of the saint, as if lost in Galicia during more than 500 years, until 
about 100 after the destruction of Spam, our Lord was pleased, in 
the time of Alonso the Chaste, to discover the sacred treasure, and 
restore it to Spain, both for the country's benefit and the glory of 
his most holy- name. What is related of this discovery in the his- 
tory of Compostella, is here given. During so many ages a thick 
wood had grown over the place where the glorious martyr lay hid, 
which place is the same as that in which he is now buried, under 
the high altar of his holy church. So our Lord, wishing to show 
£ivor to his people, was pleased to let some persons of note see by 
ni^ht a shinmg light on that mountain. Desiring to know more 
of it, not only did it appear to them a thing more wan human, but 
they also perceived visions from heaven, which perplexed them 
much. Wherefore they went to the bishop of Iria, Tlieodomir by 
name, (a hcly man, who merited from our Lord that his should be 
the hand to bestow so great a blesslxig on Spain,) and told him 
what they had seen and noticed at dirorent times on that moun* 
tain. When night foil, the holy bishop went to see what it could 
be ; and seeing with his own eyes the celestial light, and observ- 
ing the place well whence it appeared, being inspired by heaven, 
and fined with the sovereign hope which God gave him, and 

time; or. finally— and this is tbe weightiest consideration with a Spaniard 
-a breviary filled with the most monstroas fkUes and lupentitions. 
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which he re ce i ved with much fioth and charity, he ooDUBanded 
that part of the mountain to be dug op in his presence. No sooner 
did the work beg:in, than they discovered a httle boDcvw plaa, 
wrought by the hand of man in form of a ca^e, and within wsi 
the iamoiis ark or tomb of marble, containing the ocMpae of the 
holy apoetk. Giving many thanks to God for so great & mercy, 
Tbeodomir himself hastened to the king, don Alooao the Cliasle^ 
in whose time this happened, to tell him the joyful news ; whicii 
being celestial too, required no less dignified a meaeeiiger.** — Jbi^ 
foL2d5. 

The result was, as the veracioos history of Compostella ascnres 
us, that the king, transported with joy at such a heaTenly -work of 
fiiTor to bim and his realm, caused a church to be built, to be call- 
ed the church of the Sepulchre of Santiago, at CompoateDa, to 
which he granted a circular territory of tluee miles in diameter, 
and to which he transferred the bishop's throne firom Iria. In the 
Appendix of Volume Second we shall have occasion to speak agaii 
of this saint, especially of the interest he testified and the valor lie 
exhibited in behalf of the country which has ever boasted of his 
peculiar protection. 

In the preceding extracts, the words of Medina and Monks, 
whose natvet6 cannot &il to amuse, have been preferred to either 
pope Leo III. or the historians of Compostella : the former canixit 
be accused of living in a credulous age. The relations of the two 
latter may be found in Florez, tom. iiL and xx. as before qiuited. 
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St. Eugenios. 

There are some circumstances attending the relics of this saint, 
which may gratify the curious, or divert the idle reader. 

Having labored with extraordinary success for some years in 
his see of Toledo (the Catholic writers make him an archbishop, 
though the dignity was unknown in Spain during the seven first 
centuries), this prelate went to France, to visit his master, Diony- 
sius the Areopagite. As he drew near Paris, he was asked by some 
Roman soldiers what God he worshipped ? ** I am a Christian !" 
was the reply. He was immediately beheaded, and buried no one 
knew where. 

But Eugenius was too great a favorite with Heaven for his 
corpse to lie for ever in obscurity. One Hercoldus, a man of dis- 
tinction, being sick, a venerable-looking person appeared to him in 
a dream ; commanded him to arise, to go to a neighboring lake, to 
draw thence the body of Eugenius, and cause it to be interred 
with all due honor. Hercoldtis accordingly arose, as weU as ever 
he had been in his life ; and, attended by a great multitude of peo* 
pie, he went to the lake, and drew out the corpse in as fine a state 
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«if y f ttBO t va tion as if the head had hat just heen lopped off. He 
thcyught no place could be more auitahle for such a' relic than the 
abbey of St Denis; but the oxen which he had yoked to the 
team would not stir a foot in that direction : when left to them- 
■elvesi they turned off to a little field, where a church was erected 
to receive the holy prize. But this corpse seems to have been some- 
what whimsical : bein^r carried in procession some ages afterwards 
to the church of St Denie, and laid on the high hltur, it refused to 
return to its former resting place : no force could move it an inch. 
What could be more dear than that the disciple wished to remain 
with the master ? The monks this time removed it from the altar 
with ease, and laid it in a chapel within the monastery. 

The mortification of the good people of Toledo was extreme on 
hearing of these wondrous things : the question now was how to 
obtain a portion of so valuable a relic. With some difficulty the 
king of France was induced to spare an arm, and a solemn annual 
feast commemorated its arrival. Finally, in the time of Henry de 
Valois (1565X Philip U. was fortunate enough to beg the remain- 
de( of the body ; which has ever since enriched the bony treasury 
of that ancient cathedral* 

^Ab uno disoe omnes:** the discovery and translation of the 
relics of the saints is pretty much the same in all cases, and pecu- 
liarly so as regards the martyrs of Spain. We have neither space 
nor mrJination for more examples in this place. 
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** *Tweeii tbe cap and tbe lip 
There's many a slip." — Old Prot§rb, 

CmLPKRic, king of the Franks, had agreed to bestow his daugh- 
ter Richunda on prince Recared : ambassadors had been dispatch- 
ed on both sides to regulate the dowry, which, according to the 
custom of the Goths, the prince was to allow his future bnde. At 
this moment Leovigild was summoned to the field, to crush the re- 
bellion of his eldest son, and the negotiation was suspended. 

On the termination of. the war a new embassy was dispatched 
fit>m Toledo to the court of Chilperic, to hasten the marriage. All 
obstacles were now removed, and the Gothic nobles were on their 
return, with the full consent of Chilperic that the ceremony should 
be solemnized without delay, when the unexpected death of a 
Frank prince, a brother of the intended bride, caused the afflicted 
father to request that the ceremony should ap^ain be deferred. 

When sufficient time had elapsed for the mdulgence of natural 
grie^ Leovigild sent another deputation to bring the princess to 
his court Chilperic, resolved that she should appear with becoming 
splendor before her future subjects, conforred on her the most cost- 

* The preceding account is extracted tkom Morales. 
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Ij gifts, and fixed the day of her departure, which was Septemlier 
1, 584 : fifty chariots were prepared to convey her new ricfaes^ and 
a retinae of 4000 persons appointed to attend her. It appean^ 
however, that none of these attendants had much relish for the 
journey. They had been led to entertain such notions of Grothie 
i^Tocity, that many of them sought to escape so unweloonie a 
duty : some made tiieir wills, as if proceeding to certain death ; a 
few hung themselves in despair. All Paris was in constematiaB 
and mourning.* 

The cavalcade at length left the gates of the capital ; bat had 
not proceeded many furlongs, before the chariot which carried the 
princess sustained some accident, and was obliged to be stopped 
until the mischief was repaired. Next came a deputation ^ora 
Childebert, uncle of the princess, which, in the name of the king, 
protested against the marriage, and requested, or rather iwffifftwf, 
that she should return. The party, however, after some delay, pro- 
ceeded ; but they had scarcely reached a post four leagues fiooi 
Paris, where it had been arranged they should pass the nig-ht, be- 
fore fifty of Richunda*s attendants — all, doubtless, in the interosts 
of Childebert — decamped with one hundred horses, richly laden 
and caparisoned. Still the princess continued her way ; bat the 
desertions among her attendants were so frequent, that, as she ap- 
proached the south of France, she had fow left, and she was com- 
pelled to dispatch couriers to her father for troops to protect her 
from the insults of the people, who liked neither the marriage nor 
the enormous expenses it entailed. As the peasants were bound to 
furnish the whole party with beasts of burden, provisions, lodging, 
and guides entirely free of expense, their ill-will on the pres^it 
occasion may readily be conceived. 

With the troops thus seasonably acquired, the princess at length 
reached Thoulouse. Here it was thought expedient for her to re- 
main some time, until preparations were made for passing the Py- 
renees with suitable magnificence. Just, however, as these were 
concluded, she received intelligence of the deposition and death of 
her father. At the same time arrived a powerful noble with a 
strong body of horse, who unceremoniously deprived her of all 
her remaining treasures. Of course she was speedily abandoned 
by her attendants ; and was left in a strange city, destitute alike 
of money, friends, and habitation. She was compelled to seek 
refuge and subsistence in a church, where she remained some 
months before her mother Fredegunda could send for her. It is 
no way creditable to her intended husband, who must have known 
her situation and place of refuge, that he did not hasten to fulfil 

=* "■ Tantusque planctus in Urbe Parisiaca erat, at planctui compararetiur 
JE';iypt\o." — Oreg. TVren. Hift. Franc, vi. 45. Mamlea carefully refrajoB 
from alluding to this ill reputation of the Groths ; he represents the sorrow 
and mourning as occasioned merely by the prospect of so long a journey. 
This 18 very uncandid. 
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bis enesgem&oL We do not hear that, afler the catastrophe of » 
her father, he ever wasted a thought on this unfortunate lady. 
I^he preeedmg relation is extracted from the archbishop Gregory. 
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WONDERFUL DISCOVERT OF ST. GREGORT^S MORALS. 

In the reign of Recared, pope St. Gregory had sent his friend 
St. Leander, uncle of that prince, half his books of Morals, which 
were preserved with great veneration in the archiepiscopal library 
of Toledo. Chindaswind and the clergy being anxious for a com- 
plete copy of the work, sent Tayo, bishop of Saragossa, to Rome, 
to request one from pope St. Martin. Owing, however, to the mul- 
titude of MSS. in the Vatican library, and still more to the indif. 
ference of the men who were ordered to look ^r the treasure, 
many days elapsed without effect The bishop seing that there 
was little hope of obtaining it through the aid of man, made it the 
subject of his prayers to Heaven. An angel soon appeared to him, 
and pointed out the exact place where the book lay. The wonder- 
ing pope at length prevailed on the modest prelate to relate in 
what way the discovery had ]»een made. 

He (Tayo) confessed that on a certain night he had requested 
fi:om the ostiarius permission to watch in the church of St. Peter, 
and it was granted. About the middle of the night, as he was 
praying with great contrition before the altar of St Peter, the 
church was suddenly filled with celestial li^ht, too glorious to be 
described ; so that by it the lamps of the edifice were wonderfully 
reflected. At the same time there was heard the music of many 
voices singing, and there was seen to enter a glorious company of 
saints. While he stood terrified with this great honor thus done 
him, prayer having been made, two of the shining ones gradually 
approached the spot where the bishop had been praying. Finding 
him nearly dead, they sweetly saluted him, and restored him to 
his senses. They then asked him why he undertook so rigorous a 
labor, why he had come so far from the west, and embarked on so 
long a voyage ? When he had answered them, (as if they did not 
know already !) they comforted him with many words, and showed 
him the very place where the little book was. In return, he asked 
these holy men what company of saints that might be which was 
with them two in the glorious light, and they replied, " Peter, the 
apostle of Christ, and also Paul, holding each otiier by the hand, 
together with all the successors of this see, who are here buried." 
He then asked who they themselves were, with whom he held this 
wonderful discourse, and one of the two replied, that he was 
Gregory, whose book he was so eager to obtain. The bishop again 
inquired whether St Augustine was not amongst that holy com- 
pany, for he loved that saint^s writings as much as those of St 
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Qnfory. The latter ie nid to have replied in theee worda oaiH : 
** That celebrated man, Auguatine, ao highly eateemed by aill, ftr 
whom thoa inqoireat, ia in a higher plaoe than we are.** Now 
when the biahop began to fidl down at their feet, that most holj 
man, with the light and the other aainta, aoddenly vaniahed fivxn 
hia eyea and thoae of an oatiary. Whoft from that day forward 
the yeneraUe Tayo, who had been before deapiaed aa one un- 
known, waa held in much reverence in that aeat of the apostle. — 
hidori PaeensU Efiteopi EpiUtme^ p. 6. (in the oollectiaii of San- 
doval, or modi more accurately in Florez, JBipaia Sagrada^ torn. 

VlU.) 

Such in Bubatanoe b the relation of the good biahop of Beja. It 
ia gratifying to learn that at ao early a period (laidore wrote aboitf 
the middle of the eighth century) the library of St Peter oantain- 
ed ao many hooka. 
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WBIHaiCAL LETTER OF DUKE PAUI. 

In nomine Domini. Fl. Paulua Rex Orientis, Wambaa Regi 
Auatri. 

Si jam aaperaa et inhabitabilea montium rnpea percttrriati; ai 
jam Krtoaa et ailvamm nemora, ut leo fortiaaimua, pectore oonfte- 
giati; ai jam caprearum curaum cervommque floltum aprannn 
uraorumque edacitatea, radicitua edomuiati '; ai jam aerpentom vd 
viperarum venenum evomuisti, indica nobia, armiger, indica nobis, 
domine ailvarum et petrarum amice ! Nam ai hiec omnia occnba- 
erunt, tu festina ad noa venire, ut nobis abundanter Philomels vo- 
cem retezaa. Et ideo magnifice vir, aacendit cor tuum ad ooofbr- 
tationem ; deacende uaque ad Clauauras, nam ibi invenies Oppo- 
pambeura grandem,* cum quo legitime posaia oonoertare ! 

This letter, which is to be found in the collection of Florez and 
Bonquet, is, as to s^le and maimer, abdut the aame, — ^bombastic 
and unintelligible. It is thus translated by Depping: — 

** Dis-moi, 6 guerrier ! dis-moi, seigneur dea hois et ami dea ro- 
chers, si tu as di^jii parcouru lea rudes passages dea monta inhabi- 
tables ; si comme un lion fort tu aa fait retentir de ta voix 2ea tm. 
meruea fortU ; si tu as igaU la vSlodti des chevres et dea eerfa : 
dompt6 la forocit^ des sangliers et des ours ; et si tu as arrach^ le 
venin auz serpens et auz vip^rea ? Si tu as fiiit tout cela, b&,te-toi 
de venir vers nous, pour que tu nous fiisses entendre la voix da 
rossignol. Ainsi, homme magnifique, soulage ton concr, et avance 
jusqu* auz Clausures; tu y trouveras un itre puiaaant, digne de se 
mesurer avec toi 1" — Higt, 06n, ii. 280. 

It is surprising that one who bears the reputation of being so 
good a linguist as M. Depping should have ^us carelessly trans- 
lated so whimsical a letter. 

* OppopaaUwtimt redreawf of all wrongs. 
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It is not unlikely that this letter was never written by duke 
Paul, but composed by St Julian, whose hatred to that general 
and the whole people of France [^oald induce us to receire tiis 
'violent tBrades with caution^ — See note, p. 133. 
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THE naOTENTIAL HABIT. 

^ From the fifth century," says Masdeu (zL 273.), *'or fiom the 
beginning of the sixth, the custom prevailed in Spain of the in- 
firm, when so heavily afflicted as to be in danger of death, piously 
assuming the tonsure and the penitential habit, and engaging to 
continue both through life, if God raised them up. As me use of 
this penance became common enough to throw discredit on the 
piety of all who did not thus undertake it, if the sick or dying 
man was nbable to demand the habit, his relations or friends could 
invest him with it, and his obligation to a penitential life thence- 
forward was as great as if that obligation had been imposed, not 
by others, but at his own request, since, as he was charitably sup- 
posed to be thus piously inclined, he must of necessity wish to be- 
come a penitent. This continued in force until king Chindaswind, 
impressed with the abuses to which it bad g^ven rise, decreed that 
in such cases the obligation imposed by others should be void un- 
less the patient should aflerwards ratify it w*hen in a sound state 
of mind. Penitents of this class might remain in their own houses, 
without seclusion within the walls of a monastery ; but they were 
for ever compelled to wear the habit and shaven crown, to shun 
business and diversions, to lead ezemp^y and chaste lives ; if sin- 
gle, they could not marry ; if married, they could not enjoy the 
privileges of the state : hence, though they inhabited not the clois- 
ter, they were of the religions order, and consecrated to God." 

This penance was not merely assumed by such as were anxious 
to make atonement for some heavy sin ; it was often voluntarily 
undertaken by individuals whose lives had been blameless, and 
who were anxious by this work of supererogation to increase their 
stock of merits. If the penitent died of his disease, the intention 
of his sacrifice was believed to be availing in the sight of Heaven ; 
if he recovered, he became a m(mk. No less a doom than excom- 
munication, and a rigorous penitential seclusion during life within 
the walls of a monastery, were hurled against such as married, or 
used their oonju^ privilege, or laid down the habit If, however, 
the married pemtent were very young at the time he or she enter- 
ed on the monastic obligation, in case of recovery the bishop had 
power to permit the use of matrimony a certain number of years, 
that is, until the party was believed firm enough to control the 
sexual propensity. This was called an indvigtnce or diepenjKAUm, 
Vol. I. Y 
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the ddfUum eonjugaU being totally aimihikted by the oblig«.tiiMB 

of the new state. 

This custom is not yet extinct in Spain, though, like many 
others of a similar kind, its observance is daily weakening ainoe 
the period of the French revolution, and of the inc»«ased inter- 
course between the two nations. Many of the neatest names in 
the Spanish annals voluntarily assumed the professioxi, and then- 
by ceased to be laymen. Among these was the author of Don 
Quixote. 

Every reader of ecclesiastical history knows that this custom 
was not confined to Spain, but was spread over the most o£ Enrope. 
The old Polish historian, bishop Kadlubeck,* has an anecdote oo 
this subject well worth translating, both for its amusing* quaint 
ness, and for its relation to the case of Wamba. 

^ A certain woman being in great tribulation and anger with 
her husband, whom she mortaUy hated, planned a notable scheme 
of getting rid of him. Once upon a time she gave him a drink made 
firom poisonous herbs; after taking which he appeared, not as drunk, 
but as raving as he lay in bed, rolling from side to side, and spew- 
ing ; he had lost not only his senses but his speech. Forthwith 
his wife ran off to the monks, crying and bellowing, ' Gkmd masten, 
my husband is dying, he has lost the use of his speech ; but so 
long as he had it, he prayed for nothing but that he might be 
made a monk. God forbid that his soul should suffer through me ! 
I am willing to be chaste as long as he lives, even should Heaven 
restore him. But for God*s sake do come away, and put on the 
habit, for he is near unto death.* Such was her earnestness that 
the said monks went with her; the man was shaved, and a famous 
crown they made him. Next morning, when the stupor had passed 
away, and he awoke, he t^ched his head, and on finding it bald, 
and that he was wrapt in a monkish garb, he marvelled not a little. 
And when he asked his wife the meaning of all this, and who bad 
thus transformed him, she thus replied, all in tears, ' Dearest hus- 
band, dost not thou remember how in thy illness thou hast be- 
come a monk ? Nothing else would satisfy thee when thy pains 
raged so violently. So, dearest! for thy sake I have vowed chas- 
tity,! though I must live alone like a desolate widow as I am !* 
And when he swore that he would be no monk at all, but would 
remain with her as he had hitherto done, she replied, * No, no ! I 
again remind thee of my promise of chastity and of thy religious 
profession. God forbid that a monk should ever lie by my side .' 
Wouldst thou not blush, wretch, to break thy vow? If thou 

* The prelate, however, is not the author of the anecdote. It is taken 
from Philip of Pergamo, an author as little known in this country as him- 
self. 

t When a married man entered a monastery, be could not make his pro- 
fession until his wife had solemnly engaged to remain chaste so kmg t k» 
should Uvo. If she married before his (teath, she was guilty erf* bigamy. See 
the Fuero Juzgo and the law of the Partidas on this subject. 
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shouldst return to the world, every body would call thee an apos- 
i tate !' So for very shame's sake, as weU as for his wife's widted 
w^it, the poor fellow entered the cloister, leaving her his house and 
i goods." — Vincentii Kadlubkonis Historia Polonica, lib. iii. cap. 28. 
I Tlie academician of Seville, Don M i^el Sanchez y Lopez, in 
I his elaborate ** Dissertacion sobre el Monacato del Rey Wamba,"* 
> contends that the monarch was not bound to fulfil a monastic en> 
I gSLgement thus contracted. Deeply concerned, he says, for the 
I honor of the nation, he will not allow that the Spanish church be 
reproached with so tyrannical a discipline, as forcing an itmocerU 
i man (criminals of state, &c were, he admits, thus forced) to make 
so solemn a profession. Masdeu convincingly disproves his argu- 
ments, and shows that the nation is not justly entiUed to the honor 
for which the learned academician contends. 
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THE FABUB OF FLORINDA OR LA CABA. 

Among the ladies of king Roderic*s court, say the modem histo- 
rians of Spain, there was one of uncommon beauty, named Flo- 
rinda or La Caba, the daughter or wife of one Doyllar or don Ulan, 
or don Julian. She had the misfortune to please the king : but as 
her virtue was equal to her loveliness, she indignantly rejected his 
overtures. But kings, and least of all Gothic kings, were not to 
be repulsed with impunity ; and Roderic accomplished by force 
what he could not do by persuasion. The lady dissimulated her 
deadly hatred until she had an opportunity of communicating her 
dishonor to her fiither, then absent against the Moors. All on fire 
at the indignity done his child and house, the count resolved on a 
revenge with which the whole earth should ring. He entered into 
a compact with the misbelievers, engaging to put them in posses- 
sion of the whole country, if they would wash away his dishonor 
in the blood of the foul ravisher. He wrapt his purpose in great 
secrecy until he had rescued his daughter from the clutches of the 
king : he himself fetched her from the court of Toledo, and be- 
haved to Roderic with so much courtesy that no one could suspect 
he knew of his wrong, much less that he was about so fktally to 
avcDge it On his return to Ceuta, the seat of his government, he 
found the Moors prepared for the expedition: he openly joined 
them, accompanied the infidel general to Gibraltar, and thus com- 
menced the famous struggle which was to end in the subjugation 
of a great nation. 

The whole story of Florinda is evidently a romance ; — probably 
of Arabic invention, — similar to the many thousand others which 

* In the Literary Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Seville, vol. i. p. 
103. 
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ftwwdtiif mnqummmt of the pegple in the naddfe «gw« It Is fin^ 
■MBtkmed by the monk of SUoe, who wrote about 4iK> years after 
liM MohuDiiiedBn inTaaian. No doubt, however, can be et n tgrtamri 
that Connt Julian waa amonff the moat influential aadacstive of tfce 
«ianmiratorB iHw called the AnJiM into Spain. 

The ohivalric romanoe of don Rodrigo— ahmit as good tat aa- 
llnrity as the monk of Silos on such a rabject— gives as a nabiofe 
aeoount of the amour, its progreaa, and terminetwn. Chapter 165L 
tdls ua how tira kmg diaoorered to La Gaba the knre he bose her; 
167* how he aaked h^ to let him have his pleasure witb her ; 16& 
how La CriML excused herael^ nying that the kingf was only tiy 
ktg heae; 169. how the king swore that he was in d ammM 
earnest in all that he had said; 170. how La Caba told tfae kmf 
that, by yielding to his wiahes, she should be traitoroas to tk 
queen her mistress ; 171. how the king told La Caba that, as ak 
was the queen's companion, her reputation would be aaJfe, &x. 
The lady, however, stiU stood out so long as persuaaian only wii 
used:— 

Despues que el rey ovd deseubierto su eerazon^ii La Caba,BS 
era dia que la no requiriese una vez o dos, y eUa se defendia oon 
Ibuena lasoa. Empo k la cima, oomo el rey no pensava tasto eoaao 
en esto ; un dia en la fiesta embio con un doniel por La CabB,y 
eUa vino: y como en esta hora no avia en todo su oanaanLotronia- 
ffUDO^sino eOos todos tres, d cumi^ con dia todo loqae 4]ni8ik— 
CftroRsca dd Reu D. BodrigOy part i. cap. 165—173. fi>L 83, 84 

From the whcJe conversation, as given by this anonymous dovbI- 
ist^ Roderie might be justified in believing that the scruples of 
La Caba were not insuperable, — that, in fiict, she was willing in 
heart but coy through maiden bashfulness. Even at last, wbea 
she might have so eaml^ alarmed the palace, she was silent through 
ftar of her cries reachmg the queen : she knew **' que si efla qui- 
siera dar bozes, que bien fuera oyda de la reyna ;" therefore *^ <aiDo 
con loque el rey quiso fitser ; y como el rey fizo loque tanto oodi- 
ciava,** A^c. 

Coimt Julian's daughter is made a model of virtue by Southey, 
and Roderie himself is represented as scarcely inferior. Tne 
poem of ** Roderie, the Last of the Goths,** is one of the finest in 
our modem literature. With poetical merit of the very highest 
order, it combines a deep, we had almost said, unrivalled acquaint- 
ance with the antiquities, history, literature, and manners of the 
Spaniards. We do not find in it an archbUhop of Toledo heaiuig 
confession ! at midnight too ! and fix>m a king in the depths of a 
cathedral ! ! ! nor that such confession was maide by 
" Proad Alaric's descbkdart."* 

* Scott*8 Virion ef Bon Roderie, Btanzas 5. and 6. Here are four stnofe 
blunders in two consecutive stanzas. The very title is a blunder : tin in 
was not used prior to the close of the ninth century. 
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e 

THE ENCHANTED TOWER. 

m RoDERic, say the archbishop of Toledo, Abul Cassim, and the 

Ji &bulou8 chronicle, descended into a cave, or opened a tower which 
i< had been constructed by Hercules, and on the opening of which 
li the destinies of Spain were beUeved to depend. He found nothing 

yi in it but strange representations of Moors and Saracens, who, as 
^ an inscription bore, would soon subjugate Spain. 

^ As we are writing history, not poetry or romance, we refer, the 

reader for an account of this enchanted structure to the notes at 
the end of Scott's "Vision of Don Roderic," and of Southey*8 
*^ Roderic, the Last of the Goths." He will there find copious ex- 
tracts from the three authorities above mentioned. 

The copy of the " Cronica del Rey Don Rodrigo" (fol. Vallado- 
lid, 1527,) now before us, has a rude representation on wood of the 
opening of the enchanted tower. A man with a huge pair of pin- 
cers is breaking the locks on the door. Near him stands Roderic 
in his regal garb, at whose feet a prelate is kneeling, endeavoring 
in vain to dissuade the king from his purpose. A Uothic noble is 
also holding up his hand, both in astonishment at the king's 
temerity, and as a warning of the consequences to fiiUow. Tiir 
expression on the countenance of Roderic is haughty and deter- 
mined. 
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PRECISE PERIOD OF THE INVASION BY THE ARABS. 

The period of the destruction 'of Spain has been matter of much 
controversy among historians. Mariana and Moret, who foUow 
the archbishop, don Rodrigo, the General Chronicle, &.c. place it 
in 714; the chronologers Musancius and La Laure, in 713 ; Fer- 
reras and his critical translator, Hermilly, in 712 ; the marquis of 
Mondcjar, Pagi, Gibbon, and Masdeu, in 711. 

The advocates for the first of these dates evidently adopted it 
from their ignorance of the luiuir year of the Arabs, — from their 
confounding that year with the sdar one of the Chriatiana. Now, 
the Arabian year has never more than 356 days, generallv only 
354, sometimes only 353 ; while the Christian has 365, and m leap 
year 366. A difference of ten or eleven days in a single year 
amounts to something considerable in the revolutions of a century, 
since, in round numbers, ninety-seven solar years are equivalent 
in duration to 100 lunar. Hence, admitting the battle of Xeres to 
have been fought in a. h. 92, the year assigned by the best Arabic 

Y2 
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authorities, all that the old chroniclera did was to add these ninetf- 
two years to a. d. 622, the period of Mahomet's memorafale flight 
from Mecca to Medina, and the sum 714 was oomfintably obtained 
They had no notion of the fiict, that these ninety.tw^o AnibiBD 
years were equivalent to little more than eighty-nine of the Ghro- 
tian ; and that, consequently, 622 -|- 89 := 711, the precise year of 
the memorable event recorded in the text This, too, oorreepondi 
with the date nven by the continuator of the chronicle <^ Valc&ia, 
by Isidore of Beja, and by Sebastian of Salamanca, who give m 
the era 749, which is the same as a. d. 711. 

But if a very small degree of knowledge be thus adequate to 
correct this gross blunder of the year, the case is widely <)i£fereBt 
with respect to the momk and day of the year (711), when the dc» 
tiny of Spain was decided. On this subject all general roles haw 
ftlled, owing to the variation in the appearance of the new mooa^ 
to the difference between the astronomical and civil year amoi^ 
the Arabs (fortv-fbur minutes), and among the Ghrisdans (firty- 
eight minutes nfir^ght seconds), and al»ve all to the difficoJtf 
in harmonizing the mcene calendar with the lunar one of tfae 
Arabians. The only way to determine the relation whieh tiie 
Arabic months bear to the Christian at the period under consider- 
ation, is to begin with the 15th day of July, 622, — the tme period 
of the hegira,— comparing year by year, month by month, and 
day by day, according to Sie two CHilendars, down to the ilth day 
of the month Xawal, a. h. 92. But who would undertake so eJabo- 
rate a task 7 Hie precise period would probably have remained 
for ever undetermined, had not the inde&tigable Maadeu fixed it 
In a series of tables, occupying above 400 closely printed quarto 
pages, and comprising the periods of the new moons, with their 
relation to the Nicekie calendar, not only during the first ninety- 
two years of the hegira, but firom the first adoption of that calendar 
in a. o. 325, to its correction by pope Gregory in 1582, he has sat. 
Isfiictorily proved that the 11th day of the month Xawal, a. h. 92; 
corresponds to July 31. 711. To him, and to his guide Flagi, 
chronology is more deeply indebted than to any other writer since 
the days of Usher.* 

It is almost needless to say how much we are indebted to that 
indefatigable author in the construction of the table placed at tfae 
beginning of the second volume. It will be found to difier greatly 
from that given by Fbrez (JSspa^ Sagrada, torn. iL p. 247, &c). 
The latter is very defective : its construction is vicious. 

* Masdeii, HistoriaCritica de EspaSa, torn. ziv. EspaSa Arabe, Ulostrt- 
cion i., pp. 5—485. 
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. APPENDIX K. Page 150. 

FATE OF RODKRIC. 

Most modem Spanish historians — and by modern we mean 
those fhnn Rodrigo of Toledo to Masdeu — will not allow that Rode- 
ric was slain bj the Mohammedans. One portion of them are of 
opinion that he perished in the waters of the Goadaiete, while fly- 
ing from his pursuing enemies ; another, that he safely passed that 
river, and fled into Portugal, where he passed the remainder of his 
days in penitence and prayer. His robe, his armor, and his noble 
steed Orelia, are said to have been found on the banks of that river 
soon after the battle of Xeres. What also confirmed the popular 
story, is the fiict, that near 200 years after this fatal event, a sepul- 
chre was discovered, near Viseo, in Portugal, bearing this inscrip- 
.tion:*- 

URe regnie$eii Roderieus UUunus Bex CkHhommu 

Scott^s ** Vision of Don Roderic*^ has some animated verses on 
this subject : — 

" Thgf eome 1 they come I I see the groaning land 

Wnite with tbe turbans of each Arab horde : 
Swart Zarah* Joins her misbelieving bands. 

Alia and Mahomet their battle word, 
The choice they vield, the Koran or the 8word.t 

See how the Christians rush to arms amain ! 
In yonder shout the voice of conflict roar*d ; 

Tlie shadowy hosts are closing on the plain. 
Now God and saint Jago strike for the good cause of Spain I 

** By heaven the Moors jNrevail ! the Christians yield 1 

Their coward leader gives for flight the sign I 
Their sceptred craven| mounts to quit the field— 

* Is not yon steed Orelia V—> Yes, 'tis mine ! 
But never was she turn'd from battle Une.* 

Lo 1 where the recreant spurs o'er stock and stone I— 
' Curses pursue the slave, and wrath divine I 

Rivers ingulf him!'— * Hushl' in shudderinff tone 
The prelate said ; ' Rash prince-, yon visionM form 's thine own.' 

" Just then a torrent crossed the flier's coarse ; 
The dangerous ford the kingly likeness tried. 
But the deep eddies whelm'd both man and horse,§ 
Swept like benighted peasant down the tide." 

Stanzas xx. and xxi. 

* Zarah (or Sahara) sent none of lier sons to the war. The country was 
unknown to Muza. 

t An error : it should be, " The Koran, the tribmU^ or the sword." 
X Both Arabic and Spanish authorities agree that the king exhibited as- 
tonishing valor in this battle. 

$ This is wholly at variance with tradition or chronicle. Orelia, as be- 
fore observed, according to both, was found on tbe tank. 
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Another modem writer, mach better versed in the hiatoiy and 
traditionB of the country, and not inferior as a poet, says, — 



-"On the banks 



Of Chrysaa, Rodericks royal car was found, 

Hif battle-horse Orelta, and that helm 

Whose horns, amid the thickest of the fray. 

Eminent had marked his presence. Did the stream 

Beceive him with the andistinguish'd dead. 

Christian and Moor, who dogged its course that day T* 

Soutkeff's Roderic^ i. A. 

But poetry, however splendid, must give way to reason and tmik 
The finding of the royal steed, &.c rests on authority too qaestioB- 
able to be received, especially when directly opposed to the testi- 
mony of two contemporaries,— of him who continued the Chroni- 
cle of Valclara, and of Isidorus Pacensis, — ^who positively assert, 
with the Arabic writers, that the king was killed on the field d 
battle.* It seems, indeed, undoubted, that in the time of the \aahai 
Sebastian, who himself acquaints us with the circumstance, a tomi 
bearing the inscription before given was discovered ; but is it not 
possible to reconcile both accounts ? Might not some fidthfbl fit 
lower of Roderlc have conveyed the corpse from the field, to give 
it sepulture in some distant comer of the country, least likely to 
be infested by the conquerors? 

But what most disproves the idle tale either of the king's per- 
ishing in the Guadalete, or of his successfully passing- it, is the 
impossibility of his reaching that river. The battle must necessa- 
rily have taken place on its western bank, — ^viz. in the fertile jdain 
of Xeres ; — for whoever knows any thing of the localities, also 
knows that, owing to the rugged mountainous country on the 
eastern side, no two armies could be drawn out there. Now, as 
the Moors advanced from the south, and the Goths from their capi- 
tal in the north, the former would of necessity occupy the ground 
nearest the river, and be ready to receive the latter on their reach- 
ing the plain. Indeed, from several passages in the collection of 
Casiri, as well as in Condi's more accurate work, it is undoubted 
that, after the victory obtained over Theodomir, the Mohammedan 
cavalry occupied the country as far as the Guadalquivir, if not Se- 
ville itself and fell back again on the approach of Rodericks nu- 
merous army, beyond question to receive fresh succors, and to d*- 
fect a junction with (he infantry^ Now, after his defeat, how 

* Isidorus Pacensis has been already quoted : hear the words of Abu Ab- 
dalla : — " Hinc Mahometanorum copiis occurrit Rodericus Romanonim rex, 
qui, prslio commisso ad amnem Lethen, vulgd Guadalete, haad procul ab 
urbe Xeres, victus occuhuiV—Omniaditarum in OrienU CaUpharum Snia 
(apud Oasiri, torn. ii. p. 182.)* Again : — " Fusis Christianorum apud flu- 
vium Guadalete copiis, inUrfectoque Roderico" Sec.— Specimen PlenUmnii. 
If this author be considered too modem to give bis authority much weight, 
what says Rasis, who wrote in the tAtri2 century of the Hegira ?— " Chris- 
tianis fusis, interfectoque Roderico, Tudemirus in ejus locum suffectus," dec 
—Fragmentum Historia Hispanug, in eadem collectione, ii. 330. But the 
authority of Isidore, a well-informed contemporary, ought to set the subject 
at rest. 
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ooold tlie king reach the Guadalete, without cutting his way 
throni^h the whole army of the infidels ? and why shouM he fly in 
a direction where he was sure to meet with nothing but conquer- 
ed tawna and villages, fiom that river to the rock of Calpe? Bui 
no one, it may be truly answered, ever supposed that his flight 
-WHS to the south or east, but to the north or north-west, — ^in other 
mrords, towards Lusitania. If so, how could he approach the Gua- 
dalete ? The inventors of this story must have b^n poor geogra- 
phers, or they would have substituted for the Guadalete the Gua- 
dalquivir, wmch a good horseman could reach in little more than 
an hour ^m the puins of Xeres. Yet no man, however undaunt- 
ed, would think of .plunging into such a river as the Guadalquivir 
near ite mouth. 

The writers who believe that Roderic passed the last years of 
his life in a hermitage give us edifying accounts of his patience 
under suflering, and of his resistance to temptation. The chival- 
rous chronicle devotes some chapters to the subject Now he was 
.tempted to sin by the devil, in the likeness of count Julian, now 
of La Caba, now of an angel, &c. We refer the curious reader, 
who cannot read the Spanish originals, to the ample notes in 
Southey's ** Roderic'* That celebrated author Mows the com- 
mon stream of tradition, and makes his hero so purified by suffer- 
ing, as to have thrown off the vices of our nature.* 
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DISCRIPnON OF ▲ BATTLE BETWEEN THE MOHAMMEDANS AND THE 

CHRISTIANS. 

** I HAVE nowhere seen," says Southey, ** a more curious de- 
scription of a battle between Christians and Saracens than in Bar- 
ratt*s manuscript i — 

* The forlorn Christian troops moon'd troops encbarge, 
The mooned troops requite them with the like ; 
Whilst Grecian lance cracks (thundering) Parthian targe, 
Parth's flame -flash arrow Grecian through doth prick. 
And whilst that Median scjrmetar unlimbs 
The Christian knight, doth Christian battle-axe 
Unhead the Median horseman ; whilst here dims 
The pagan's goggling eyes by Grecian aze. 
The Greek unhorsed lies by Persian push, 
And both all rageful grapple on the ground ; 
And whilst the Saracen with ftarious rush 
The Syrian shocks, the Syrian as round 
Down should'reth Saracen: whilst Babel blade 
Sends soul Bjrzantine to the starved cell, 
Byzantine pike, with like employed trade, 
Packs Babers spirit posting down to bell."* 

JVMes to Sowtkejf^s Roderie, ii. 237. 

* His end, according to the veracious Historia de los Reyes Godos;, M. 
57., was not exactly that of a saint. '*T acabd alii (in the hermitage) la 
vida, eoinido d mordido de una colubra ei miemiro viril occasion de su pec- 
cado con La Caba." 
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toioDOMia wMtmoD nc hdbcia at ibk tkrt time 

KD Df THE A8TDKIA8. 

IVoc Tuiatiana in the meager acooonta of the ^prniiaii cfaoB 
den aa to the namea of the natiTe kinga who rragned in the &» 
half of the eighth century have given riae to much oontiDrersj 
among the modem hiatoriana of that ooontry. While one, and bf 
far the more nomeioaa party, makea PeUyOiafier an mterregnmai 
of aboot five yeara, the next aocceaaor of Roderic ; another eoa- 
tenda that the Gothic crown waa oontinoed in Theodomir; anda 
third, in the hope of nniting the two, doea not hesitate to assuB 
that Theodomir and Pelayo were one and the same person. I 
must, however, be observed, that this last opinicm is too bold, ani 
little fi>onded on either historyor chronology, to have been emiftat 
by a well-infiMrmed native. The subject deserves an ezaminatia 
which we could not so well institute in the text as in the preset 
place. 

Neither the monk who ctmtinued the chronicle of the abbot of 
Valclara, nor Isidore of Beja, the only contemporary native aa- 
thorities hitherto discovered (apud Fbrez, tom. vL eL viiL), maie 
the slightest mention of Pelayo. The latter of these writers, how- 
ever, whose testimony no cavilling can destroy cur weaken, ex- 
pressly names Theodomir, the same who under the reigns of Ep- 
ca and Witiza had repulsed the Arabs from the coasts of Andalo- 
sia, as the immediate successor of Roderic* It is confirmed If 
a fragment of the genuine Rasis^t in the collection of the learned 
Casiri, then librarian of the EscuriaL If it were possible fi>r uj 
doubt longer to exist, it would be dispelled by the recent researdtes 
of Conde, who has been fortunate enough to discover Aiabiaa 
treasures, of which his predecessor Casiri never suspected the ex- 
istence, and who has found the tenor of these MSS. in &vor of the 
reign of Theodomir too decided to admit of dispute. 

The historians who consider the crown of the Goths to have 
been continued in Pelayo — and they are full nine tenths of all that 
have ever written on the subject — follow the authority of Sebas. 
tian, bishop of Sa]amanca,t and of the anonymous chronicler of 
Albelda.§ Now, though these chroniclers wrote in the latter half 

* laid. Paceo. pp. 300, 301. It must not, bowever, be forgotten, that the 
good bisbop wrote otber historical works, now unhappily lost ;— works to 
which be himself refers us for information as to the transactions of the 
Christians. Were they extant, we should not be so much in the dark, 
cither as to the foundation of the Asturian kingdom or as to the fate of 
the Murcian. 

t Fragmentum Historiae Hispan., apud Casiri, Bibl. ii. 320., quoted in Ap- 

Eendix J. This writer is usually termed the genuhu Rasis, to distioguisb 
im from the pretended original of Gil Perez. 

I Sebastiani Salmanticensis Chronicon, pp. 481—483. (apud Flores, ziii.) 

§ Monachi Albeldensis Cl^ronicon, p. 451. (apud eundem, ziii.) 
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of the ninth century, their testimony cannot possibly be rejected, 
as their parents might easily have conversed with men who re- 
membered the reign, if not the accession, of Pelayo, and who 
therefore were not very likely to blunder in the dates.* And it is 
not the least strange feature in this remarkable want of conformi. 
ty between the two parties, that, while the bidiop of Beja makes 
no mention of Pelayo, neither he of Salamanca nor he of Albelda 
says a word of Theodomir. 

To reconcile these (apparently) conflicting statements has sadly 
puzzled historians. Pierre de Marca, archbishop of Paris, is the 
first,— as far as we can collect, — who ventured on the bold hypo- 
thesis that Theodomir and Pelayo were one and the same person, 
and that Athanagild, the successor of the former, was the same as 
Alphonso I.f Pellicer and the marquis of Mondejar had little 
difficulty in exposing this absurd, rash, and unwarrantable as- 
samption.t They justly observe that the relations of the ancient 
historians evidently require a distinction both of persons and of 
dates. Pelayo died in 737 ; Theodomir apparently in 743 ; Alon- 
8o I., or the CathoHcj reigned from 739 to 758 ; Athanagild jfrom 
743 to 755. (The archbishop does not tell us what we are to do 
with FavUa, the intermediate sovereign between Pelayo and 
Alonso : but what is a sovereign or a century to an hypothesis ?) 
But a more terrible blow to this strange theory lies in tiie indispu- 
table fiict, that while Pelayo, Favila, and Alonso reigned in the 
Asturias and Leon, Theodomir and Athanagild were the vassal 
kings of the caliphs in the province of Murcia. The localities of 
the two kingdoms are too clearly mentioned in the respective 
Christian and Mohammedan writers to leave any doubt on the 
subject^ 

Absurd, however, as this hypothesis is, it has found supporters, 
but in the country only which may boast of its invention. There 
are some circumstances attending its progress, not unlikely to 

* We have a relative now living, and likely to live fbr some yean, who 
in 1745 convened with some officen of the army of prince Charles Edward. 
A son of oun may hereafter be bom, who may very well live to mention 
the circumstance in the year 1900. Here is a chain of tradition with only 
one intermediate link, embracing a longer period than from Pelayo to the 
bishop of Salamanca, who wrote about 870. 

t Marca Hispanica, lib. iii. cap. 1. col. 228. et cap. 2. col. 332. " Pelagium 
AMtem eundem esse cum Tkeodimere jam obssrvavimus."—" Theodimeris sne 
PelagH vtrtnte," Sec. 

X Anales de la Monarquia de EspaSa, lib. i. p. 31. by Pellicer. Adverten- 
das a la Historia del P. Mariana, adv. 33. p. 23. by the celebrated Ibanez de 
Segovia, whose Obras Chronologicas may also be consulted with great 
profit by all who wish to acquire a o-itical knowledge of Spanish history. 

§ Compare the treaty made between Theodomir and Abdelasis, which 
enumerates the very towns comprised under the sway of the Gothic prince, 
with the places of the Asturias and Leon mentioned by the bishop of Sala- 
manca, the monks of Albelda and Silos, don Alonzo el Sabio, the bishop of 
Tay, Rodrigo Ximenes, Ac., as quoted in the second and third books of 
this history. 
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■imiM the retder. Hut eommonpkce, Umideriii^, and not fe 
■ervpnloiiB writer, fiitiier dH>rleaiu (in hk **ffiBloire ^les RiNnDA 
tions d'ERNi|pie'*) adopCa it, but witbont saying' from "w^hmk oobv 
1m derivea it, or whether he derived it -mnn any Mmroe at il 
Next Yoitaire ^ his ** Essai sor ks M<Biirs, &c. cfaapu ^k.) dos 
the tery same as the jesnit historian ! Nothing' can m maek 
•how the huneoftaUe unxvanoe of the FVench readingr pafafit; oi 
Spanish hiitory as the net that neither the diahonesfyc^flie jesnit 
nor the infidel was disoovered. Hermilly, the transistor of Fene- 
ras, oombsts, in a note,* the h^pothesu in qnestioii, as if it was 
then bnnehed by the jesoit for the first time, and as if it W 
never been confined by Pellicer and Mondejar ! Wliat are wefe 
Uunk of sach ignorance in one who is {Hrofessedly a critict ii 
Spanish history, and who on several occasions ventures to s^ ii 
original right? 

But the best remains yet to be told. Maries, who has ventoW 
on no less a task than that of combining the Christian with Ik 
Arabic relations of Conde, and thereby of presentingr a ocmneetii 
or at least a simnltaneons view of Peninsolar history, both Chii> 
tian and Mohammedan, tfans writes :| — 

** Voltaire, in his ** Essai sur les Moears,* delivem an tpiam 
tohoUy new (toute nonvelle), which seems too the most reaaDDaiii& 
He thinks that Pelayo and Theodomir vrere the same indhridniL 
In support of this opinion some powerfiil observations arue," tt. 

Fnm. omr experience of the modern literature of the Fieadk, 
we shoold not have been surprised to find a Utt^ratear of that sr 
tion ignorant even of the very existence of Marca; hot that ke 
should know so little of fiither dX>rleans surprises us. The leaiB- 
ing of few Frenchmen at thu day seems to ascend liigier thaa 
the nee of Voltaire. Ignorance so ^fross of what has been wiittea 
by Marca a^d the Jesuit, by PeUicer, Mondejar, Ferreras, and 
Hermilly, ought, however, to excite some deeper feeling* Ihan iv- 
prise, or even contempt, towards one who assumes the task of m 
historian, and who is expected to be, if not something of a ciitie, 
at least conversant with some better authorities than either BCaii* 
ana or Depping, 

Seeing the existence of Theodomir and Athanag^d on the cae 
part, and of Pelayo, Favila, &c. on the other, so clearly establish- 
ed, Masdeu^ has not hesitated to make the reigns c^ these sove- 
reiens feUow one another in this order .*— 7%«o£iRsr, AiktmggiU^ 
Peiayo, FnvUa^ Alonao L &c. But, in so doing, he feund in the re* 

^ ■ ■ ■ , ,- - „ lu I MMM 

* Tom. ii. partie 4. p. 449. 

t See the title :—Hi9toire CKn^rale d^Bepagne, tradiiite de rBapenoI de 
Jean de Ferreras, enrichie de Notes Historiqne et Critiqaes : in 10 vS.'4Xo, 
Paris, 1751. 

t Histoire de la Domination'des Arabes et des Maures en Bbpagae et es 
Portugal. Bfldigte sor THistoire traduite de TArabe en Bqncnolde BL le- 
seph Condd ; par M. de Marias, torn. i. p. 130. note. 

$ Espaaa Arabe, zii. 17. S3, y. torn. xv. illustracion 0. 
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eeived <shroiiology an obstacle which any other than l^imself 
-viroald have considered insuperable. As Atbanagild continited to 
reien until about the year 755 or 756, this author is coinpelled to 
de&r the accession of Pelayo unto that year, though, according to 
the received chronology, &e Asturian prince began to reign in 
718, and died in 737. Favila reigned only two years, and in 739 
-was succeeded by Alonso I., who med in 757, viz. about three years 
afier the death, deposition, or flight of Athanagild. If there be 
any truth in these dates, Uie system of Masdeu must fiill to the 
ground. 

As the author in question admits the accuracy of those relating 
to Theodomir and Athanagild, as given us by Isidorus Pacensis 
and the monk of Albelda, viz. that these two princes reigned 
from 711 to about 755,* the dispute can only affect the reigns of 
the first Asturian kings. It will not be difficult to prove that they 
actually lived in the periods assigned them by the received chro- 
nology. 

Sebastian of Salamanca and the monk of Albelda are the first 
Christian (contemporary with each other) historians who speak of 
Pelayo. After alluding to that king's victories, the former says, 
"Pelagius rex post nonum deeimum annum compietum propria 
morte deceseit, et sepultus est cum uxore sua regina Gaudioea ter- 
ritcNrio Cangas in ecclesia sanctore EInlalis de Velapnio.**t This 
was in era 775, or a. d. 737. 
The chronicle of Albelda : — 

'* Primus in Asturiis Pelagius regnat in Canicas annis xix. ; 
obiit quidem pnedictus Pekigius in locum Canicas, era DCCiiXXV."t 
These two writers are fi>llowed by the anonymous ones of the 
Complnfensian and Conimbricoudan chronicles : — 

**Antequam Dominus Pelagius regnaret, Sarraceni regnarunt 
in Hispani&i annis v. Pelagius| regnavit annis xviii.**^Cftro». 
Ckmuflut, 

JfiB other chronicle is word for word the same as the prece- 
ding : both are literally followed by the chroniclers of Lusitania 
and Compoi^ella. 

Affain, with respect to Pekyo's successes, ** Mra. 775 filius ejus 
Fi^a in regni successit, qui propter paiicitatem temporis nihil 
historic dignum egit," &c.\\ 
Lasdy, '*iEra 777 post Fafilani interitum Adefmsus qui dicitnr 

* When Isidore concludes his work (754), he speaks of Athanagild as 
still living ; at least he does not mention that princess death. From the 
Chroniera Albeldense that event or flight must, however, have taken iriace 
during the viceroyalty of Yussuf, and very probably during the civil wars 
between this Arab and Abderahman, viz. in 755, or at furthest 756. See the 
first diapter of the next book. 

t P. 47. in Sandoval, and Florez, No. 8. t<ftn. xiii. 

JApudFlorez, xiii. No. 50. . 

§Apudeundem, xxiii. 

j P. 47. in Sandoval, and Florez, No. 8. torn. xiii. 

Vol. I. Z 
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According to Sebastian 




and the chronicles. 


757 


from 718 to 737 


759 


737 


739 


770 


739 


757 


777 


757 


768 


781 


768 


774 


786 


774 


783; 



Gatholicaa, lacoeMBt in regnum** . . • ** regrnavit «imo9 xvtii. vHuii 
feliciter in pace finiviV* ^c* 

Thus Alphonso died in aera 795, or a. d. 757, about & year after 
the time Maadeu makes Pelayo ascend the throne ! Slixt this is 
not the worst part of this arbitrary hypothesis. To matce it ngivt 
with posterior dates, as given by contemporary vnriters, — data 
which no man in his senses eouid cavil at, — the ing«iicKi8 aatinr, 
imitating in this his equally fanciibl guides, PelUcer aod Nbgnera, 
who furnished him both with the idea of the hypothesis and the 
arguments (such as they are) on which it rests, is compelled it 
shorten the duration of the early reigns. 

According to Masdeu and 
his f uides, 

Pelayo reigned from 755 to 757 
FavUa - ... 757 — 
Alonso I. - • - 759 
Fruela - - - - 770 
Aurelio - - - - 777 
Silo ----- 781 

making a difference of thirty-four years in the first six reigns. 

Now, on what foundation are the dates of this most ancieot of 
Christian writers after Isidorus Pacensis to be thus discarded? 
Even on the incredible supposition that no annual record of eveafs 
was kept in any of the churches or monasteries, the bishop, as be' 
fore observed, in- 870, might very well have conversed with pa- 
sons whose parents had acquired their inibrmation from individu- 
als actually living at the accession of Pelaya Sebastian is Allow- 
ed by the monk of Albelda and all succeeding historians. If iiis 
testimony be discarded, no dependence can l^ placed on the na- 
tional history during the eighth and ninth centuries; and the 
whole period may at once be erased from the annals of time- 
That Favila was living and reigning in sera 777 (a. d. 739) is 
^Iso evident from an inscription in the chiu'ch of the Holy Cross, 
near Cangas, which he founded. This inscription, which is ^iven 
at length by Morales,t bears the above date, — the date of tbe 
foundation. Neither Morales nor Sandoval,! who also saw it, have 
any doubts of its authenticity, of which indeed it bears evidence 
both from the sculpture and language. As this monument of an- 
tiquity is fatal to the chronological innovations of Masdeu, he does 
not hesitate to declare that it is (rf* the ninth or tenth century, 
though he does not, because he cannot, assign any thing like t 
good reason for his incredulity. He says the date must be wrong, 
because in 739 Theodomir was still reigning,^— as if that vassal 

* P. 47. in Sandoval, and Florez, No. 8. torn. xiii. 
t Cronica General, iv. p. 15. 

t NotaciMies, &c., para Complimiento y Verificacion de las Historios de 
los tres Perladoe, ^., p.94. 

§ Tom. XV. p. 84. ' 
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could not be governing the country of Tadmir or Murcia at the 
time Pelajo and Favila filled the newlj-ereeted throne of the As- 
turiasv That the church of Gangas was really founded by Favila, 
we have the authority of the bishop Sebastian: — ^*SepultuB est 
cum uzore sua regina Floreva territorio Gangas in EUsclesia Sanc- 
tsB Cruci^ quam ipse conatfuxit'"* If he viras the founder, why 
should not also the inscription be his? What king or noble ever 
raised an edifice of this description without marking ^ the marble 
^ith hb name ?** 

**But**, says Masdeu, "according to the chronicle of Albelda, 
Pelayo took up arms in the Asturias against the Mahometans, 
whilst Joseph (Yussuf) reigned in Cordova, and Manuza in 
Ijeon.*' With respect to the former, there is no doubt an errror, 
(and the name of an Arabian viceroy might well be mistaken ^y a 
monk of the ninth century, or by his transcriber,) for Yussuf 
w^fi not raised to that dignity till a. j>. 746, that is, nine years af> 
ter the death of Pelayo. But with respect to ManUza, or Mumuza, 
whose real name was Othman ben Abu Neza, (Abu Neza is easily 
corruptible into Manuza), the statement is true enough. This en- 
terprising man figured in the history of the times from a. d. 724 
to 731, when he was assassinated by the command of the emir 
Abderahman.t He is also mentioned by Sebastian as contempo- 
rary with Pelayo, and as ** unus ex quator ducibus qui prius Hispa- 
nias oppresserunt" The date is confmned by the historians of 
the Franks, who relate his marriage with a daughter of Eudodale 
of Aquitaine, and his chief actionB.t 

From the preceding examination, it is evident that the Penin- 
sula at this period had two Christian monarchs reigning at the 
same time, the one in the Asturias, the other in Murcia. On the 
extinction, however, of the principality of Tadmir, which there ^ 
every reason for believing took place in the civil vTars between 
Yussuf and Abderahman, the first king of Cordova, (that is, in 
755 or 756,^) the Christian subjects seem to have fled to their 
more fortunate brethren in the northern kingdom, carrying away 
their relics, vases, books, &;c. to that land of security. That such 
sacred relics were conveyed thither after the arrival of Abderah- 
man is satisfactorily proved by Fbrez firom the testimony of Rasis, 
and the bishop Cixila, an eye-witness.|i The refugees were, doubt- 
less, joyfully received by Alonso I., then drawing towards the close 
of his career. 

We have thus entered at some len^ into this important point ; 
and Uie result at which we have arrived seems sa obviously true, 

* Sebastianua Salmanticensis, sera 777. 
t Maries, traduction de Conde, i. 136. 

X This is the Manuza so fttmous in chivalric romance. After his death 
ills wife was sent to adorn the harem of the prophet's vizier at Damascus. 
§ See book iii. chap. i. 
U EspaSa Sagrada, torn. v. tratado 5. p> 332. 
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that we an ailnniiJwid it baa not been nixed hf pgacedmg wi 
There is lo much abtnrdity in oonibundingr Pekyo i^th 
mir, or Akmao L with AthenegiM, there is endi inexf^icahle 
finiaii both of erenta and dates, in making PelaTO fisUow 
gtU, thai the hypothesis of the t«PO diflerent kJziig;«loniSr at 
same time, b Uie only one consisteiit with either rea*aj 
But the term kypatkimM cannot svely be applied to 
whieh thus hannoniaea with those &ctB, wliicii is fivandedoi 
most ancient testimony, and without which the luflCorjr of 
daring the ilrsi half of the eighth century most still 
mass of contradiction and uncertainty.* 

APPENDIX N. Page 157. 

CONTKNTION AND TIEATT OF PKACI BrTWlKH ABDKf.amB» rtBK 
or MUZA, THE SON OT NOEKnt, AND TADMIK, THE SON OW OOBSOI 
KOfO or THE OOUNTKT Or TADMI]l.t 

In the name of Goo the Clement and the Mercifiil I Abddtff 
grants peace to Tadmir on the Ihllowing oonditionsw which fma 
rovr Anah sanction and pei^tuate : — 

TVidmir shall retain possessioiLof his states ; no one hatbtaU 
bare anthority over the Christian inhabitante. Henc^MbtB 
war between these Christians and the Arabs is at an end. NeiAB 
the wives nor the daughters of the former shall be made akm. 
The Christians shall preserve their religion and ehurchesi Thai 
duties and obligations towards the conqueror are thus defined >— 

Every noble shall pay an annual tribute of one golden dtair, 
of .four measures of wheat, and as many of barley, with a eotun 
prwortion of honey, vinegar, and oil. 

Each vassal ahaU pay the half onlv of the above impgntkn. 

Tadmir shall not receive within his dominions the enenicB of 
the caliph, to whom he promises fidelity ; and he shall revesl to 
the servants of the caliph whatever plot he may discover. 

The present treaty of peace shall extend to the cities of QriboB- 
la, Valentola, Alicant, Mula, Vacasora, Ota^ and Lorca. 

Dated the fiiurth day of the moon Regeb, in the year of the He- 
gira 94^1 in the presence of 

OrSMAN BEN AbI AbAA. 

Habib ben Abi QsEmA. 
Edbis ben Maiceba. 
; Aboloasim el aiAcnj. 

* Since writing tbe above note, we have met with a Chronological Goe- I 
pendiom of Spanish History, by Ortit (Madrid, 1796—1803, in 7 vols. Bvo.) 1 
in which the system of Noguera— the same in substance as MaadenV-if 
exposed, by referring to merely tbe same authorities as have guided ss 

t Comprising tbe modem kingdom of Murcia; perhaps also a portioB of 
Valencia and Granada. Fbur hundred years after tbe time of l^eolMBir, 
these possessions are called Tadmir in the Arabian geographers. 

I Corresponding to April 5, 713. 
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APPENDIX O. Page 191. 

St. Ikbnb. 

I This lady«, we ire tdd, who liTed in the wventh century, at 
I Soalabk (now Santaren), in Portugal, wai of ^<ood lineage, of 
surpassing beanty, of high attainments, and. of still higher yirtae* 
I Mer time was passed in devotional exercises with her two aunts; 
and so little attachment had she to the world, that she made her 
abode in a nunnery, leaving it only once a year to pray in. the 
charch of St Peter. On one of these occasions she was perceived 
by Britaldus, son of the lord of the place, who of course fell passion- 
ately in love with her ; but her reputed sanctity, and the influence 
of her fiunily, made him a&aid to speak to her : he sickened, and 
took his bed. The saint was miraculously acquainted with his 
danger, and she resolved to console him. She visited him, and 
I each was the efficacy of her prayersi— a profane writer might em- 
[ ploy a very different word — that he speedily recovered, fiut she 
was scarcely rid of one lover before she was plagued with another. 
I Her tutor, me monk Remigius, lusted violently after her, and had 
I the Impudence to tell her so. ^ She sharply upbraided him for his 
, wickedbiess, and by so doing incensed him so much, that he vow- 
ed revenge. ** Through the devil's persuasion,** says the legend, 
** who assisted him in every thing,** he extracted the juice of cer- 
tain herbs, which he* recommended to the saint as indispensable 
fi»r her health. Fatally for herself, she drank itr such was its 
power, that it distended her body in a wonderful manner, and 
gave her all the appearance of pregnancy. The report of her 
ihdlty was quTckly spread, and reached the ears of Britaldus, who, 
in the heat of his jealousy, ordered one of his attendants to kill 
her. As she one day went to the river Nabonis, ** to relieve her in- 
linAity,** the messenger of death found her, knelt on the bank, ex- 
ecuted his mission, and threw her lifeless body into, the river. But 
' her innocence was soon to be established. One night a revelation 
was made to her uncle, the abbot Selius, of all that had passed, 
and where her corpse, which the current had carried into tne Ta- 
gos, might be feund. The fellowing day, accompanied by a great 
processfan, the abbot hastened to the place, when his astcmishment 
was raised by new wonders. The Tagus had receded from the 
hdy spot, and lefb the saint's body exposed to view, not in the 
mud of the river, but in a magnificent sepulchre, made by the 
hands of angels ! In vain did the abbot and his fraternity endeavor 
to move the tomb : theysoon perceived that heaven willed it to re- 
main where it was. They took away, however, as relics a few 
locks of her hair, y parte ae la tomita que tenia vettida. Scarcely 
had tbey left the bed of the river, when, lo! another miracle (sur- 
prising as that of the pope and martyr St Clement, of which the 

Z2 
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present &ble is a manifest imitatioii), the Tagus returned and oo- 
▼ered the tomb with its waters ! There the virgin remains, await- 
ing|, like the glorious St Clement, the last trump of the archangel 

That there was such a person as Irene, who gave her name 
Saniaren to Scalabis, cannot be doubted. Perhaps the reader'is in- 
dignation will be at least equal to his amusement at finding a wo- 
man of dubious reputation thus transformed into a mtftyr and 
saint Remigius, to conceal the fruit of their guilty eoonezion, 
seems to have murdei^ed her, and to have thrown her corpse,, per- 
haps laid in a tomb, into the river. 

The preceding account u extracted fi^m an ancient breviary of 
£vora, a fit autlrarity ! and may be found in the Espana Sagnula, 
xiv. 389. The story is well told by florez himself, p. 193, £c 
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8T. ILDEF0N80 AND ST. LEOCADU. 

** Though this miracle (that of the Cassock) is so singular and 
so notorious, yet was our Lord pleased, both fiir his own greater 
glory and the greater honor of the saint, to omfirm it by another 
and a stranger one. It is related in the lessons of the breviaries, 
and the archbishop Cigila wrote it very much at length in this 
manner : — St Ildefimso went one day with king Receswind and 
all the court to celebrate the festival of St Leocadia in the church 
called afler her, in whicb she was also bnued. The holy arch- 
bishop being arrived at the blessed sepulchre, knelt down there to 
pray, and as he was praying he saw the sepulchre open of its own 
accord, the stone above it, which Cizila says thirty men could not 
have moved, slowly sliding from the mouth of the tomb. An<ji im- 
mediately the holy virgin arose, afler laying, there 300 years, and 
holding out her arm, she shook hands with St.Ildefonso,* speak- 
ing in this wise :— * O, Ildefbnso, through thee doth the honor of 
my Lady flourish !' AH the spectators were silent, being struck 
with the novelfy and greatness of the miracle ; only St ifdefonso, 
with Heaven's aid, replied to her, * Glorious virgin, worthy of 
reigning with God in Heaven, since far his love thou didst des^ae 
and offer up thy life, happy is this city, which thou didst consecrate 
with thy death ; and its joy is now increased in seeing thee, who 
dost triumph with God in glory ; a mighty testimony this far the 
Christian faith and for the sweet consolation of thy citizens, who 
believe in it as becomes Christians. And I beseech thee, lady, 
turn thine eyes from Heaven on this dty, which begot and reared 

* Morales might have added, ** and almost embraced him/*—** Ipsa quasi 
eum ampIexaBs," says Rodrigo Manuel Cerratense, a writer of the thir- 
teenth century (see Florez, EspaHa Sagirada, v. 534.)> Cixila (in eadem 
tomo, p. 506.) is not so explicit :-— " Ipsa vero manibus statira oomplexans 
et astringens," A^c. However, both accounts agree in the affutionater—YiQ 
might almost say amatory— demeanor of her saintship. 
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thee to be what thou art. Aid by thine intercession and prayers 
both thy countrymen and the king, who with much devotion doth 
fi-equent thy temple and celebrate thy feast V Now the holy virgin 
looked as if she wished to return into her tomb, and she turned 
round for that purpose ; then king Receswind begged of St Dde- 
fbnso that he would not let her go unless she left some relic of her 
behind, both for a memorial of the miracle and for the consolation 
of the city.* And as St Ildefonso wished to cut a part of the 
^Rrhite veil which covered the head of St. Leocadia, the king lent 
him a knife for the purpose, and this must have been a poniard or , 
dagger, though others say it was a sword. With this the saint cut 
a large piece of that blessed veil, and while giving it to the king, 
at the same time returning the knife, the saint shut herself up en- 
tirely, and covered herself in the tomb with the huge stone. The 
king commanded the veil and the knife to be preserved with great 
veneration in the sacristy of the cathedral : to this day both are 
honored and shown in that holy church." — Morales^ torn, iil fol. 
158. 
I Cixila (apud Florez, v. 504.) relates this miracle. as anterior to 

diat of the Cassock : the circumstance is not unnoticed by Mo- 
rales, who, however, believes there is some mistake in it ; for who 
in heaven, he asks, would wish to be beforehand with the most 
holy Virgin Mary? There is another variation too in this account 
of Mora^. Cixila says that Ildefonso Mras celebrating mass, and 
-was near the end of the office, when the virgin appeared to him. 
Did the saint and the king act so irreverently as to turn their 
backs on our Lord ? The worst of heretics could not have done 
more. **Grod knows how it is,** adds Ambrosio, with the charac- 
teristic hesitation of one who sees he must sacrifice his reason to 
his fidth, and above all, zealous for the hoiior of the mass ; ** but 
surely the saint would have been more at liberty to do what he 
did while praying than while saying mass, especially when he had 
the most holy sacrament and the chalice with the blood before 
him!" 

It is almost needless to observe that the two miracles recorded 
here at page 196, are not to be foimd in St Julian, the contempo- 
rary of St Ildefonso, who leaves us (in Florez, v. 482.) a sketch 
of St ndefonso*s lifo. And even Cixila, who follows tradition only, 
does not venture to vouch for their truth ; fertur^ it is said, is a 
saving qualification. Later writers, as always happens in such 
cases, such as Rodrigo Cerratensis, and Morales, exercise a proper 
foith. 

: I \, — 

* "Clamabat (Udefonsas) inter vQces populi velut mugient, ut aliquod 
iocisorium deferrent, unde quod manibos tenebat prccideret."— Cixtia, 
apitd Florez, v. 506. Aceordiiiff to this account, the idea of cutting the sa- 
cred veil originated with Ildefonso himself. 
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